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IT IS A TYPICAL feature of human nature, that despite their 
differences human beings are united, and despite their unity 
they are different. Moreover, people despite their differences 
love each other, and despite their mutual love they are different. 


Abi Hayyan al-Tawhidi 
Al-Muqabasat 


WHAT I AM CERTAIN OF from my experience of human 
social life and have learnt from my life-time of study is the fol- 
lowing: The thing most worthy of love is love, and the quality 
most deserving of enmity is enmity. That is, the quality of love 
and loving, which renders man’s social life secure and impels to 
happiness is the most worthy of love and being loved... The time 
for enmity and hostility has finished. Two world wars have 
shown how evil, destructive, and what an awesome wrong is 
enmity. It has become clear that there is no benefit in it at all. 


Bediuzzaman Said Nursi 
The Damascus Sermon 
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Foreword 


SOCIETIES TODAY PERHAPS more so than any time in the 
past are characterised by religious diversity. A great exchange of 
views is taking place, partly through interfaith dialogue but also 
across social media, in a climate of greater international integra- 
tion—and marked hostility —- which seeks to know Islam as never 
before. Peaceful co-existence is one thing, but tolerance of reli- 
gious difference, that is of different religious traditions, although 
almost unanimously agreed upon as a necessary goal, is quite 
another, causing a dilemma. Whilst theoretically making sense, 
practical implementation is proving a little difficult, partly 
because much thought needs to be given to one’s own convic- 
tions and moral truths in relation to those of others, and partly 
because, for Islam at least, the right path is clearly defined as 
belief in God and His Prophet, and this needs to be accommo- 
dated in all discussions. 

Not surprisingly, some complex theological and other related 
issues have come to the fore, sparking at times heated debated, 
and focusing much attention on the field of religious pluralism 
and Islam’s role in relation to not only simply living in tolerance 
with other faiths, but seeking to understand them through real, 
positive dialogue: 


But I don’t believe that religious dialogue is ever advanced by denying dif- 
ference. I think there is a kind of arrogance at times in the assumption that 
‘Tcan tell you what you really mean’; and I deplore the way in which some 
of those who use the language of religious pluralism are so ready to tell 
absolutely every practitioner of every faith on the globe what they’re really 


about. And the recognition of difference seems to me entirely compatible 
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with deep mutual respect, with commitment to dialogue, sometimes costly 


dialogue, and to co-existence.* 


Religious pluralism has a variety of meanings and any active 
engagement with those of other faiths would require at some 
point discussion of one’s worldview and religious truths in rela- 
tion to those of others. Islam faces a particularly difficult posi- 
tion. Aside from being tolerant and respectful of other faiths, 
advocating freedom of faith, and peaceful co-existence for all 
humanity, it has to intellectually engage on matters of religious 
truth whilst defending the validity of its own Islamic tenets with- 
out relegating to perdition all those who deny this. There is an 
existence of extremes, of perennialist philosophy versus exclu- 
sivist interpretation. That is not to say that we are to accommo- 
date all truths relativistic fashion, and not point out error. Far 
from it. Rather the encounter has to be a highly sophisticated 
and intellectual one based on respect. Thus, if we separate out 
what is Islamic from what is cultural or context-based interpre- 
tation, we will discover that in the Qur’an we have a great and 
honourable example of how to live in diversity, of powerful 
scriptural tenets that lend themselves precisely to engagement 
with those of other faiths, allowing valuable contributions to be 
made to the field of religious pluralism. All that is required from 
Muslims is careful study of these Qur’anic tenets to present them 
accurately and as they are meant to be understood without pro- 
jecting them through the filter of historical confrontation or 
cultural misinterpretation. 

Unfortunately, it is easier to be critical and exclusivist, than to 
find common ground and present truly the inclusive message of 
the Qur’an. The author criticizes this exclusivist view on the part 
of certain theologians and scholars, locating their interpretation 
of controversial Qur’anic verses such as the verse of the sword, in 
the historical contexts of the Crusades and constant state of 


* Former Archbishop of Canterbury Rowan Williams, Islam, Christianity and Pluralism 
(Lambeth Palace, Association of Muslim Social Scientists (AMSS UK), 2007). 
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defensive action, to argue that shaped in response to onslaughts 
of various sorts these political readings of Qur’anic texts do not 
accurately reflect the message being conveyed. Misleading theo- 
logical conclusions, note not Our’anic as is the contention of this 
study, emerged which were hardline in nature, claiming that 
Muslims had no obligations towards non-Muslims. Using a the- 
matic, holistic approach to Qur’anic exegesis, as well as lingui- 
stically analysing key terms used in Qur’anic verses, he corrects 
much of this misinterpretation to offer a reading based on the 
meaning of the verses as they stand and in relation to the compre- 
hensive message of the Qur’an and its humanistic view. 

So, in the Islamic and Qur’anic context, we need to be ex- 
tremely careful, and of course clear, with regards to discussion 
on religious pluralism and the attitudes Muslims should adopt in 
relation to this in accordance with the teachings of the Qur’an. 

There exist different types of religious pluralisms: Normative 
Religious Pluralism places emphasis on developing an ethico- 
behavioral pattern towards difference. Soteriological Religious 
Pluralism stresses salvation. Epistemological Religious Pluralism 
focuses on justification or rationality. Finally, Alethic Religious 
Pluralism concerns the nature of truth. According to the author 
unlike soteriological and alethic pluralism, whose issues are 
inherently irreconcilable for Muslims (and perhaps for those of 
other faiths and as such divisive) focusing on core aspects of reli- 
gious truth and salvation which cannot be compromised on, 
normative religious pluralism concentrates on terrestrial dimen- 
sions and ramifications allowing for seeking genuine under- 
standing, toleration, and peacebuilding. In other words norma- 
tive religious pluralism does not demand synthesis of religious 
views, or compromise on matters of doctrine, which is not realis- 
tic and for many not feasible, but can foster understanding 
whilst respecting theological difference. 

This work discusses the legitimacy of using normative reli- 
gious pluralism in relation to the normative teachings of Islam to 
argue that the former’s principles are not alien to Islamic teach- 
ings so long as we distinguish between the Qur’an and Sunnah of 
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the Prophet (SAAS),* and opinions derived by scholars which are 
rooted in political contexts or military defence. In terms of the 
Qur’an analysis is to focus on the commands/teaching contained 
in the verses, the context of the command/Verse, the occasion of 
revelation, its relation to the overall comprehensive message of 
the Qur’an (using a thematic approach), and the role of the 
Sunnah to explain the meaning further. This is the methodology 
adopted by the author throughout the study. 

In doing so the author corrects some highly controversial mis- 
quoted, mistranslated, and/or quoted out of context verses of the 
Qur’an, including as mentioned the verse of the sword and the 
idea of not taking non-Muslims as friends. In reality, the Qur’an 
calls for freedom of faith and peaceful co-existence, but con- 
demns oppression, religious persecution, and those who initiate 
hostilities. In this way it not only invokes human dignity, but 
restores it when it is violated. 


And [thus it is:] had thy Sustainer so willed, all those who live on earth 
would surely have attained to faith, all of them: dost thou, then, think that 


thou couldst compel people to believe. (Qur’an Yanus 10:99) 


There shall be no coercion in matters of faith. (Qur’an al-Baqarah 2:25 6) 


The establishment of a just society which respects all human 
beings and their rights is essential. In addition, note evidence 
from the Qur’an and the Sunnah does not support the implemen- 
tation of a capital punishment for apostasy (al-riddah). Rather, 
textual study points to freedom of belief including the act of 
rejecting the faith.** 

This allows the author to approach the issue of religious plu- 
ralism froma strong, clear Islamic perspective which lends much 


* (SAAS) — Salla Allabu ‘alayhi wa sallam. May the peace and blessings of God be upon him. 
Said whenever the name of Prophet Muhammad is mentioned. 

** See Taha J. Alalwani, Apostasy in Islam, A Historical and Scriptural Analysis (London: 
TIT, 2011). Also AbdulHamid AbuSulayman, Apostates, Islam and Freedom of Faith: 
Change of Conviction vs Change of Allegiance (Occasional Paper 22),(London: IIIT, 2013). 
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needed clarity to a subject that can quickly lead to confusion in 
understanding the intrinsic nature of religious diversity, toler- 
ance, and religious truths — and the interplay between them - 
especially in relation to religious inclusivist and exclusivist posi- 
tions. The Islamic perspective also calls for genuine engagement 
not based on false diplomacy or political correctness and makes 
no false claims to neutral understanding or to blanket relativism. 

Dates cited in the work according to the Islamic calendar 
(hijrah) are abbreviated AH, otherwise they follow the Gregorian 
calendar and abbreviated cE where necessary. Arabic words are 
italicized except for those which have entered common usage. 
Diacritical marks have been added only to those Arabic names 
not considered contemporary. English translation of quotations 
taken from original Arabic sources are those of the author unless 
specified. 

Since its establishment in 1981, the IIIT has continued to 
serve as a major center to facilitate serious scholarly efforts, 
based on Islamic vision, values and principles. The Institute’s 
programs of research, and seminars and conferences, over the 
last thirty years, have resulted in the publication of more than 
four hundred and fifty titles in both English, Arabic and other 
major languages. 

We would like to express our thanks to the author for his 
cooperation and to the editorial and production team at the 
IIIT London Office, and all those who were directly or indi- 
rectly involved in the completion of this work including Shiraz 
Khan and Dr. Maryam Mahmood. 


IIIT London Office 
August 2014 
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e live in a fairly unique time, an age of unprecedented 

human development. Unlike previous civilisations, 

marked by clear-cut cultural and religious boundaries, 
humanity today lives ina vastly diverse world of cultures, ethnic- 
ities and faiths. Globalisation has so networked the world and 
made it inter-dependent and inter-related, that no one person 
can live in isolation from the next or be indifferent to what goes 
on elsewhere. It is also said to be an age of secularism. Yet, 
despite this and despite all the philosophical predictions of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries with regard to the demise of 
religion, religion in the third millennium has in fact emerged 
afresh, to play an essential role in shaping and affecting people’s 
conscience and behavior across the world. 

Given the fact of globalisation and the revival of religions ina 
milieu where everyone is practically on everyone else’s doorstep, 
it is vitally important for theologians from all faiths to derive 
from their own religious sources conceptions of religious plural- 
ism corresponding to the reality of the present world. In other 
words today’s inter-faith issues cannot be solved by resorting to 
out-of-date conceptions. New efforts are needed in the field of 
theology to develop up-to-date patterns for peaceful religious 
co-existence and inter-faith dialogue. 

This study is a response to the urgent need and challenge for 
an effective and positive way to interact with the religious other. 
It explores the Qur’anic conception of normative religious plu- 
ralism with a view to providing answers to questions such as 
whether the Qur’an itself regards normative religious pluralism 
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asa value system or simply a method through which the Qur’anic 
worldview can be actualised. What is the main purpose of the 
Qur’anic endorsement of normative religious pluralism? Is nor- 
mative Islam always identical with the actions of its adherents? 
Does an extant negative attitude towards normative religious 
pluralism emerge from the teachings of Islam or from the context 
of surrounding circumstances? 

The most important key to answering all these questions is 
Qur’anic exegesis or tafsir which has a decisive religious impact 
on Muslim consciousness and is a vital prerequisite for Muslim 
understanding of interfaith relations. The problem is that where 
once the Qur’anic text was viewed dynamically, allowing for a 
renewed understanding of religious co-existence and thus pre- 
serving the religious identity of Muslims whilst keeping pace 
with universal human values, this progress over time slowed. 
Understanding and engagement became historically burdened 
with methodological and socio-political problems which have 
carried to this day. These developments include for example, the 
emergence of certain ethical conceptions from the Qur’anic text 
in historical contexts different from the present, the usage of the 
atomistic approach,’ the excessive implementation of the abro- 
gation claim in relation to some ethical norms towards non- 
muslims, the exclusive restriction of the general meaning of cer- 
tain Qur’anic verses referring positively to non-Muslims on the 
grounds that the general sense of these verses was specified for 
Muslims only, etc. All these methodological and socio-political 
circumstances have resulted in exegesis producing meanings 
which are in reality exclusive with respect to interfaith relations. 
And these exclusive interpretations have in turn led to the neglect 
of the humanistic approach” with regard to Qur’anic exegesis 
and hence to the deterioration of religious co-existence. 

The main purpose of this study has therefore been to derive 
from the Qur’an a coherent conception of normative religious 
pluralism and thus, on the one hand to investigate a progressive 
way of understanding the Qur’an not only in terms of its own 
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textual and historical contexts, but also in the context of univer- 
sal human values, and on the other hand, to emphasise both the 
humanistic approach as well as the dynamic and creative nature 
of Qur’anic exegesis, tafsir. For this reason, and since the study’s 
area of focus is the Qur’an, Hadith and Islamic jurisprudence 
(fiqh), will be consulted only to the extent required by the exeget- 
ical process, and not as main research areas. 

As the classical atomistic approach historically applied to the 
Qur’an as a main exegetical tool has failed to produce a thematic 
coherent picture of the organic unity of the Qur’an, the current 
study uses another approach known as the thematic exegetical 
method. The purpose of this method is to crystallise coherently 
the Qur’anic comprehensive conception of a given topic.> This is 
done by gathering together thematically relevant Qur’anic verses 
in order to study them historically, linguistically and contextually 
to develop thereby a logical construction‘ presenting clearly the 
Qur’anic conceptual unity of a topic. Historical analysis of the 
selected verses concentrates on the authentic occasion of their 
revelation (asbab al-nuzil), the authentic interpretations of the 
Prophet, his Companions and the elderly among the Successors, 
as it also concentrates on the socio-political environment of the 
revelation: Makkah or Madinah. By elderly is meant the first 
generation of successors, they were closest to the time of the 
Prophet and gained their knowledge from the Companions. This 
type of analysis ensures that the research does not transgress any 
authentic, prophetic explanations whilst at the same time pro- 
viding firm ground for critical examination of historical claims 
i.e. such as abrogation, for determining abrogation cases in the 
Qur’an is not based on reasoning, but on authentic, prophetic 
evidence. Linguistic study of Qur’anic verses reconciles, through 
syntactical, morphological and rhetorical analysis, the variety of 
possible meanings with respect to indefinite Qur’anic verses, 
mutashabih. Contextual study of Qur’anic verses involves 
observation of the particular textual context of a verse being 
interpreted, the overall Qur’anic context thematically related to 
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the interpreted verse and also the context of the reality of present 
world, namely human experience. This type of analysis prevents 
the exegetical process from partial selectivity, since the relevant 
thematic linkages keep the topic coherent as well as comprehen- 
sive and in accordance to universal human values. 

The validity of the thematic approach stems from the Qur’an 
itself, for it is well-established fact among scholars that the reve- 
lation itself does not present any given topic, in complete form, 
in one specific place. Rather, elements of it are fragmented and 
scattered throughout the text. For this reason, the Prophet him- 
self is reported to have made different references to the Qur’an in 
order to clarify a given issue or meaning, known as the explana- 
tion of the Qur’an by the Qur’an. However, the earliest seeds of 
the thematic approach to Qur’anic exegetical analysis seem to 
have been sown in the early 9th century, for well-documented 
evidence to support this claim can be found in Arabic literature 
dating from the period. For example, in his encyclopaedic work, 
Kitab al-Hayawan, al-Jahiz explains and explores various differ- 
ent ideas i.e. that of fire, thematically, that is through a thematic 
collection of relevant verses on the topic.° Use of the thematic 
method with regard to Qur’anic exegesis can also be traced, to 
some extent, in later works such as: Jawahir al-Qur’an by Abi 
Hamid al-Ghazali; Al-Kashf‘an Manahij al-Adillah fi‘ Aq@id al- 
Millah by Ibn Rushd; and Risdlah fi Lafz al-Sunnah fi al-Qur’an 
by Ibn Taymiyyah, etc. 7 

Despite these early steps the thematic method as such was not 
regarded with much interest nor developed further until the 19th 
century,® when certain western scholars began to apply it with 
the aim of understanding Qur’anic themes coherently. Thus in 
1840 a monograph appeared in Paris entitled Le Koran: doc- 
trines et devoirs, containing thematic selections from the Qur’an. 
This was followed by other similar works.? The use of the 
thematic exegetical approach by western scholars seems to have 
attracted the attention of some Muslim intellectuals raising their 
awareness of its significance as an accurate exegetical tool for 
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understanding the organic unity of the Qur’an. For instance, it is 
thought that Jamal al-Din al-Afghani was acquainted with one 
of the earliest thematic studies of the Qur’an, Le Koran Analyse 
written by Jules Le Beaume and published in Paris in 1878."° The 
book was translated by Muhammad Fuad Abd al-Baqi in 1924 
and published for the first time in 193 5 in Cairo under the title 
Tafsir Ayat al-Qur’an al-Hakim. It is very likely that al-Afghani 
attempted to promote the thematic approach among Muslims 
because, according to some scholars, a copy of Tafsir Aydt al- 
Qur'an al-Hakim was later found with his disciple Muhammad 
Abduh. In addition he is reported to have been criticised by some 
authorities of Al-Azhar university for his adoption of the the- 
matic exegetical method."* Indeed, Al-Afghani’s disagreement 
with the traditional mindset of some Muslim scholars is a well- 
known fact. For example, in a lecture entitled Lecture in 
Teaching and Learning, given in 1882 in Calcutta, five years 
after publication of Tafsir Ayat al-OQur’an al-Hakim, he states: 


The strangest thing of all is that our ulama [scholars] these days have divided 
science into two parts. One they call Muslim science, and one European sci- 
ence. Because of this they forbid others to teach some of the useful sciences. 
They have not understood that science is that noble thing that has no con- 
nection with any nation, and is not distinguished by anything but itself. 
Rather, everything that is known is known by science, and every nation 
that becomes renowned becomes renowned through science. ... The Islamic 
religion is the closest of religions to science and knowledge, and there is no 
incompatibility between science and knowledge and the foundation of the 


Islamic faith. *~ 


Resistance to the idea however could not prevent its further 
development in modern times and thus the first official call for the 
adoption of a thematic method in the field of Qur’anic exegesis is 
assumed to have been made by Amin al-Khuli in the 20th cen- 
tury.'> Consequently, the first PhD work dedicated to the 
thematic study of the Qur’an was undertaken by Muhammad 
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Mahmud Hijazi under the title Al-Wahdah al-Mawdi‘iyyah 
li al-Qur’an al-Karim, [The Topical Unity of the Qur’an al- 
Karim], in 1967 at the university of Al-Azhar. From that point 
onwards, the thematic approach has gradually gained recogni- 
tion in the field of Qur’anic exegesis all over the world to sucha 
degree that it has been added to the university curricula in many 
countries resulting ina great deal of thematic research being con- 
ducted ona rich variety of Qur’anic topics. 

However, the issue of normative religious pluralism has 
not been thematically studied in its entirety within the Qur’an 
despite the substantial significance of the subject in the modern 
era. And whilst it is true that some elements of Qur’anic norma- 
tive religious pluralism have been studied, they have only been 
done so as fragmented units, which cannot present an overall 
coherent picture of Qur’anic guidance with regards to the ethico- 
behavioral pattern towards non-Muslims. In other instances, 
authors have often sought to explore broadly Islamic perspec- 
tives on religious pluralism as a socio-political phenomenon 
through approaches differing from the thematic exegetical 
method. Of course, all these works have positively contributed 
to the current research either thematically or methodologically. 
For example, in Qur’an, Liberation and Pluralism (1997), Farid 
Esack in an attempt to understand the Qur’anic position to- 
wards non-Muslims in the socio-political context of the Apart- 
heid regime in South Africa sought to strike a balance between 
two contradictory approaches: the first, used by some liberal 
scholars, has simply ignored Qur’anic verses denouncing certain 
features of non-Muslims, whereas the second, characteristic of 
some conservative scholars, has resorted to exegesis producing 
exclusivist meanings with respect to interfaith relations. Thus 
Esack, despite a frequent disregard for the Qur’anic context — a 
key exegetical tool for disclosing comprehensively the inner 
thematic structure of a topic — emphasises the valuable idea that 
Qur’anic exegesis should work in accordance with both the envi- 
ronmental context of an interpreter and universal human values. 
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Our’an, Liberation and Pluralism could be seen as the practi- 
cal application of conclusions and recommendations drawn by 
Jane D. McAuliffe in her work QOur’anic Christians (1991). 
McAuliffe regards Qur’anic exegesis (tafsir), as the most impor- 
tant key to the Muslim understanding of Christians. However, 
discovering that interpretation of a Qur’anic text can be a com- 
bination of the interpreter’s own mind preoccupied with its own 
socio-political context, McAuliffe suggests that there is an 
urgent need for creating new interpretive strategies, a conclusion 
reached after examining a significant part of tafsir literature. In 
her opinion Christian self-definition, at both sociological and 
theological levels, does not match the Muslim understanding of 
Christians. And, according to McAuliffe, the lack of correspon- 
dence between the Qur’anic Christians and the living commu- 
nity of people who call themselves Christians is mainly rooted in 
Qur’anic interpretations, which have a decisive religious impact 
on Muslim consciousness. Thus, the importance of McAuliffe’s 
study appears in the idea of re-examining the Qur’anic text, 
which “remains malleable to the interpretive touch, ready to 
reveal new insights and intimations, ready to generate renewed 
understandings of these scriptural sources of Muslim-Christian 
rapprochement.” ‘+ However, it is obvious from the work, that 
the idea of a thematic approach to the Qur’an is not expressed as 
a solution able to rectify the inability of classical tafsir literature 
to create a reasonable model of interfaith relations. Moreover, 
the author’s suggestion for creating new interpretive strategies in 
accord with a socio-political context, might cause methodologi- 
cal concerns if understood that the Qur’anic text needs to be 
enforced until it produces a meaning which matches a socio- 
political status quo. 

David Marshall in God, Muhammad and the Unbelievers 
(1999) also analyses the relationship between Muslims and non- 
Muslims in the Qur’an. Marshall attempts to prove that it is 
instinctive to God’s sincere worshipper to seek to emulate in atti- 
tude and in action the divine mind, the problem being that 
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according to him in the case of Islam this declares war on “unbe- 
lievers.” Is this the model he feels is set forth for Muslims? His 
implication is clear. However, the simplistic conclusion drawn 
in this schematic study is misleading as the linguistic indications 
of the verses are ignored and no account is taken of the historical 
circumstances which help determine the motivation behind the 
fighting. Despite this the author advances a significant approach 
in using thematic observation of the development as well as the 
improvement of personalities in the Qur’an through constantly 
changing circumstances. 

Unlike Marshall, who draws a clear distinction between 
believers and unbelievers on grounds of the classical divide 
between Muslims and non-Muslims, Izutsu (2002) shows in his 
Ethico-Religious Concepts in the Qur’an that the two terms of 
belief (man) and unbelief (kufr) have very complex semantic 
structures. These structures are constituted by a wide range of 
other words and notions that convey subtle shades of meanings; 
both positive and negative meanings, which depict belief and 
unbelief respectively, can be manifested in different groups 
among humans and on different levels of social behavior. 
Accordingly, the definition of believers and unbelievers in terms 
of Izutsu’s semantic analysis of these two concepts, is not as sim- 
ple as it appears in Marshall’s work. However, the essential 
thematic point made by Izutsu is observation of two different 
levels of relationships: between human beings themselves and 
between human beings and God. The author makes a distinction 
between them and names the former horizontal relationships 
related to social ethics, and the latter vertical relationships related 
to religious ethics. Although Izutsu himself admits that “Islamic 
thought, at its Qur’anic stage, makes no real distinction between 
the religious and the ethical,” *> the divide of relationships into 
horizontal and, figuratively speaking, vertical relationships is an 
important formula for understanding the Qur’anic conception 
of religious pluralism. This is largely because there are a number 
of key concepts in the Qur’an which are characteristic in the 
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vertical relationships between human beings and God. Applying 
these concepts to the horizontal relationships between human 
beings inevitably leads to tensions between them. One example 
in this regard is the judgement on people’s beliefs which, accord- 
ing to Islam, is left exclusively to God, and no one among 
humanity must possess such a right including the prophets. 

Another important study exploring the Qur’anic worldview 
towards religious diversity is The OQur’an and the West by 
Kenneth Cragg (2006). Basing his argument on the fact that the 
Qur’an’s ambiguous texts are much more numerous than its 
definitive ones, Cragg’s work suggests that certain passages from 
the Qur’an can be interpreted in different ways whereby the 
Qur’anic worldview can be accommodated within universal 
human values. Applying this theory mainly to twelve chosen 
Qur’anic passages, the author concludes that the Qur’anic 
sphere concerning humanity is the broadest as well as the most 
central to the Qur’anic concept of human relations. Thus, 
Qur’anic passages that seem contradictory to universal ethical 
values such as mercy and compassion must be interpreted in the 
light of that broad human sphere in the Qur’an. At this point it is 
important to notice how Cragg’s thematic approach to Qur’anic 
study differs from that of Marshall (1999). 

Doubtless, these works are only examples of some Qur’anic 
research on issues related to interfaith relations and many other 
works exist elaborating on different, fragmented elements of nor- 
mative religious pluralism. Nevertheless, it seems that Muslim 
scholarship of the Qur’an has been limited, and to some extent 
reluctant, to research the subject of religious pluralism. One pos- 
sible reason for this might be the term itself, which is a relatively 
recent notion that has emerged in the western context as 
an ideology for reconciliation between conflicting Christian 
denominations. This implies that a notion or a theory from out- 
side the Qur’anic content be brought to the Qur’an in order to 
study the Qur’an according to that theory. Such an inductive 
process, which seeks to understand the Qur’anic position, or 
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infer certain principles from it, moving from external reality to 
the Qur’anic texts, however has been controversial among 
Muslim scholars when it comes to the implementation of the the- 
matic exegetical approach. For instance, in his research on the 
thematic study of the Qur’an, Abd al-Sattar Said appears to sug- 
gest that the topic should emerge from the Qur’an itself and the 
title of the topic be extracted from the Qur’anic words or their 
derivatives and not be substituted by or confused with modern 
terms.'° In comparison, Bagir al-Sadr vividly emphasises the 
need for conducting a thematic analysis by starting from reality, 
from human experience, and then moving towards the Qur’anic 
text. This inductive movement, according to the author, allows 
on the one hand, examining the Qur’an on religious, social and 
scientific matters related to actual and contemporary human life, 
and on the other bringing human experience to the Qur’an for 
assessment and rectification in the light of the divine guidance.*’ 
It would appear to be merely a disagreement of emphasis bet- 
ween scholars where one group underlines the Qur’anic text 
without rejecting the importance of reality, whereas the other 
places much significance on reality as a way of better under- 
standing the text. In this case, the right approach would seem to 
be implementation of a thematic analysis of the Qur’an in a 
twofold process or movement: “To go from reality, from real 
issues and problems to the sources, and from the sources back to 
reality. In other words, both inductive and deductive methods 
should be employed together.”'* This double movement can be 
recognised in the work of Muhammad Diraz, The Moral World 
of the Qur'an, where the thematic study of the Qur’anic ethical 
system appears to be a response to moral concerns emerging as a 
result of grasping the value of freedom as an unlimited notion in 
the western context. For this reason the author shows that, 
according to the Qur’an, morality and the whole ethical system 
collapse without obligation and responsibility. 

In fact, the approach of the twofold movement is supported 
by the Qur’an, where some verses prescribe observation of the 
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universe with the aim of exploring it and drawing lessons from 
human experience on an inductive basis, whilst other verses pro- 
vide guidance from the text itself on a deductive basis. In the 
same way, some Qur’anic verses were revealed as a response to 
the real issues and problems which occurred during the time of 
the revelation, whereas others were revealed independently with- 
out occasions for their revelation.*° Thus, in the case of the for- 
mer, the process commenced from reality, from human experi- 
ence, which was the occasion for the revelation (sabab nuzil al- 
dyah) and ended as revealed divine guidance in the form of text. 
As for the latter, it initially appeared as divine guidance in the 
form of text to be utilised in reality. Actually, the harmonious 
relationship between the universe and the Qur’an is something 
natural, since the Creator of the universe is the One Who 
revealed the Qur’an, and hence they are both ways of discover- 
ing the truth. The first leads to the truth by discovering the divine 
unchangeable laws (al-sunan al-ilahiyyah) in the universe through 
human historic, scientific, empirical and socio-political experi- 
ence in the civilisational process, whereas the second leads to the 
truth through the divine revelation. 

Therefore, applying a thematic approach to the Qur’an to 
study normative religious pluralism is an attempt to examine the 
Qur’an for divine guidance in this matter. Although the term 
religious pluralism has only recently emerged, its implications 
and associated problems are ancient, dating back to the dawn of 
humanity. Similarly, it should be pointed out that although the 
term religious pluralism does not exist in the Qur’an itself, ele- 
ments and implications of the term do exist throughout the Qur’- 
anic text. Accordingly the current thematic analysis of the Qur’an 
is a study of a whole process rather than a single notion, since it 
explores a variety of ethical issues, structural elements and objec- 
tives in respect of normative religious pluralism. For this reason, 
the analysis focuses on the core of the verses related to different 
issues of normative religious pluralism and thus presents coher- 
ently the universal ethical system of the Qur’an in this regard. 
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To explore the Qur’anic conception of normative religious 
pluralism on a thematic basis, it is significantly important to 
understand first the human intellectual experience of religious 
pluralism in general. This is done by extracting from the current 
debate on the matter main aspects, problematic areas, suggested 
solutions and some historical practices.** The first chapter there- 
fore, examines current debate on religious pluralism illustrating 
the complexity of the notion as well as the fact that many other 
terms are used interchangeably with it. It reveals the existence of 
different types of religious pluralism; some related to the issues 
of religious truth and salvation and thus having eschatological 
dimensions and ramifications; some linked to the ethico-behav- 
ioral model towards religiously different people and accord- 
ingly based on terrestrial dimensions expressing significance for 
the peace-building process; others with a reference to religious 
sources and hence concentrating on the epistemological conse- 
quences of religious pluralism. However, the analysis shows that 
the relevant type of religious pluralism in the Qur’anic content is 
normative religious pluralism based on an ethico-behavioral 
pattern towards religiously different people. The chapter also 
provides some historical practices of normative religious plural- 
ism in order to underline its important aspects. 

The second chapter explores thematically some ethical foun- 
dations of normative religious pluralism in the Qur’an. These are 
freedom of belief, human dignity, integrity, the prohibition of 
reviling what is sacred to others, and forgiveness. By examining 
the Qur’an’s stance towards these ethical foundations, feasible 
ground is established on which the legitimacy of normative reli- 
gious pluralism can be based. The chapter’s main argument is 
that these ethical elements are universally prescribed and pene- 
trate the inward dimensions of human behavior thus allowing 
neither the adoption of exclusivism nor application of normative 
religious pluralism on the basis of false diplomacy or any hidden 
strategies of embrace. In other words, the chapter asserts that the 
universality of the Qur’anic ethical system goes against the claim 
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of exclusivity with regards to one’s ethico-behavioral pattern 
towards religiously different people. 

The third chapter examines the Qur’anic view on the three 
dialectical and most central elements of normative religious plu- 
ralism: commonality, diversity, and constructive conversation. 
The chapter argues that both commonalities and particularities 
are presented in the Qur’an as facts of nature. On the other hand, 
the author shows that the Qur’an advances the constructive con- 
versation as an essential means of communication, which is ex- 
pected to strike the right balance between religious commonali- 
ties and particularities, and thus prevent the process of religious 
pluralism from alternating between one extreme and another. In 
fact, the chapter provides the second argument against exclu- 
sivism as an approach to interfaith relations. 

The fourth chapter explores the main objectives of normative 
religious pluralism in the Qur’an. It is argued that the Qur’an 
points to four universal objectives of the human relationship: 
mutual understanding (ta‘aruf), mutual engagement (ta‘dwun), 
mutual contribution (fastabiga al-khayrdat), and mutual support 
(tadafu‘). Presented only in the Madinan chapters, as well as in 
the textual context of religious diversity, the four objectives can 
be employed to serve as main objectives of normative religious 
pluralism and hence can be used to construct a compelling argu- 
ment against exclusivism. 

Chapter five focuses on some cases and circumstances which 
seemingly contradict the Qur’anic ethical system and normative 
religious pluralism in particular. More precisely the chapter 
examines the root cause as well as the scope of two Qur’anic 
prescriptions: that of fighting against non-Muslims and not tak- 
ing them as “friends” (awliyda’). It is argued that the basis of the 
imperative to fight is not the belief system of others, but rather 
their oppression and initiation of war on innocent people. Thus, 
the scope of the Qur’anic imperative to fight is only in relation to 
people of war. With regard to examining the Qur’anic prescrip- 
tion of not taking the Jews and Christians as awliya’ this is 
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analysed and restricted to two aspects: the first purely theologi- 
cal related to the issue of apostasy; the second pertaining to any 
involvement in partisanship with the Jews and Christians 
against Islam. The chapter argues against the exclusivist’s claim 
that the differing belief system of others is reason to fight or iso- 
late them. 

The case made in this work is logically constructed based on 
conclusions drawn from collected Qur’anic verses, as important 
ethical and structural elements of normative religious pluralism, 
following a thematic approach to the study of the Qur’an. 
Otherwise, as Diraz importantly points out, the research would 
appear “as collections of subjects that are unrelated and without 
structure,”** which actually is the case in many thematic studies 
of the Qur’an. 

The final point worth mentioning is that even though a the- 
matic exegetical approach is employed to derive conceptions 
from the Qur’an, this cannot work independently of the classical 
atomistic method which concentrates on linguistic as well as his- 
torical analysis of Qur’anic verses, for the two approaches are 
complementary. For this reason and because the research 
concerns Qur’anic exegesis, the study focuses mainly on three 
formative and fundamental classical sources of tafsir literature: 
al-Tabari’s Jami‘ al-Bayan fi Tafsir al-Qur’an which provides a 
rich narrative corpus essential for the historic analysis of the 
verses; al-Zamakhshari’s Al-Kashshaf ‘an Haqa’iq al-Tanzil 
which forms the core of the exegetical literature in terms of the 
linguistic analysis of the Qur’an; and al-Razi’s Mafatih al- 
Ghayb which provides theoretical and conceptual explanations 
of the verses. The three classical sources are frequently compared 
to three modern sources of tafsir literature: 1) Ibn Ashur’s Tafsir 
al-Tahrir wa al-Tanwir which to some extent can be perceived 
as being the evolved form of al-Zamakhshari’s Al-Kashshdf. 
2) Tabatabai’s Al Mizan fi Tafsir al-Qur’an, which is very useful 
in respect of the thematic linkages provided between the verses 
and also in providing good conceptual conclusions. The work is 
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methodologically similar to al-Razi’s Mafatih al-Ghayb. 3) Al- 
Sharawi’s Tafsir which is one of the latest exegetical works in the 
modern era offering a deep linguistic as well as analytical analy- 
sis of Qur’anic verses. However, since the main aim of the study 
is to examine the Qur’anic conception of normative religious 
pluralism, and not the conception of certain tafsir literature, the 
scope of the exegetical sources is broadened in some cases. 
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What is Religious Pluralism? 


Because of its complex nature giving rise to many mean- 

ings incompatible with Islamic teachings, it has triggered 
deep debate among scholars, as well as heated controversy, to 
the extent that the subject does not seem to have drawn much 
research interest in the fields of Qur’an and Hadith studies. 
However, complexity is not an excuse for complete rejection. 
Meaning that the merits of the subject should be elucidated, with 
the topic deconstructed and precisely analysed to discover that 
which is relevant to Islam and which can be explored thematical- 
ly in the light of the Qur’an with the aim of determining divine 
guidance in relation to it. 

In what follows some of the most important perspectives of 
religious pluralism will be presented and then analysed for the 
purpose of exploring the differences and commonalities between 
them. The different types of religious pluralism will then be out- 
lined and classified according to the fundaments from which 
they emerge. This analysis will help to identify and hence incor- 
porate the relevant type and elements of religious pluralism into 
the Islamic framework. 


Ri pluralism is an ambiguous and complex idea. 


The Qur’an and Normative Religious Pluralism 


[1] 


Different Perspectives on Religious Pluralism 


It would be fitting to start this section with reference to John 
Hick, one of the world’s most famous theorists on the subject of 
religious pluralism. In An Interpretation of Religion: Human 
Responses to the Transcendent (1989), Hick studies religious 
pluralism in its broadest terms, suggesting that no one religion 
has a monopoly on truth or way of life to salvation. Salvation, 
according to Hick, is a process of human transformation in this 
life, from natural self-centeredness to a new orientation centred 
on the transcendent divine reality, God, ultimately leading to ful- 
filment beyond this life. 

Hick builds his theory of religious pluralism on the main idea 
that divine reality is beyond the scope of human conceptual sys- 
tems — therefore, there is a difference between God in Himself 
and God in human knowledge. Since Hick describes God as 
“ineffable Real,” he states that it is only human cognitive 
responses to God, formed and developed within different histor- 
ical and cultural situations, that are known to people but that the 
reality of God is unknowable. So, given that no human being can 
know the divine reality in and of itself, it follows in Hick’s opin- 
ion, that all religions are equally valid, representing only 
different human perceptions of God. The key problem with 
Hick’s theory is that it appears to disregard divine revelation 
which has manifested itself throughout human existence, choos- 
ing to focus on human cognitive responses to the divine reality 
instead, as the origin of religions. In this way, it is very likely that 
the legal as well as the practical aspects of religion are ignored. 

In his book Theology and Religious Pluralism: The Challenge 
of Other Religions (1986) Gavin D’Costa studies and severely 
criticises Hick’s thesis of religious pluralism arguing: “There is 
the very real possibility that this new Copernican development in 
Hick’s pluralist paradigm relies on agnostic presuppositions.”* 


What is Religious Pluralism? 


This disagreement surrounding the issue of religious plural- 
ism among Christian theologians emerges largely from two 
traditionally held Christian axioms. The first states that salva- 
tion is through Jesus Christ alone, while the second suggests that 
God desires the salvation of all humankind. D’Costa tries to hold 
together these seemingly contradictory but most important 
Christian axioms in order to strike a balance between dealing 
with the challenges posed by other religions and preserving the 
central beliefs of Christianity. Thus, D’Costa concludes that all 
salvation is salvation through the grace of God in Christ. 
However, a problem arises. Since the Christian Gospel has not 
reached all people, through no fault of their own, it means that 
God must somehow offer grace to all those who have never 
properly encountered the Gospel. This offer, according to the 
author, must be made available through the religions of non- 
Christian which “have a limited validity up to the time of a real 
encounter with Christianity.”* The meaning of D’Costa’s view 
of religious encounter are reflected in T.S. Eliot’s words: 


We shall not cease from exploration 
And the end of all our exploring 


Will be to arrive where we started 


And know the place for the first time.? 


Hans Kiing (1991) argues this idea of religious pluralism is 
not a solution for achieving peace among religions, but rather a 
strategy which he terms “the strategy of embrace.”* Although 
appearing to suggest toleration, it actually “proves to be a kind 
of conquest through embrace, a matter of allowing validity 
through domestication, integration through a loss of identity. 
No serious religion which seeks to remain true to itself will allow 
this to happen to it.”5 

So instead of entering into endless discussions concerning mat- 
ters of truth and salvation, Kiing would appear to be moving the 
question of religious pluralism away from strongly theological 
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issues, to more ethical levels. In his book Global Responsibility: 
In Search of a New World Ethic he views the moral crisis of the 
postmodern world as an opportunity to gather all religions 
together under the banner of mutual responsibility to rescue the 
world from its crisis. However, since religions cannot supposedly 
succeed in any mutual project before a level of peace is achieved 
between them, Kiing proposes, with regard to religious plural- 
ism, something he terms an “ecumenical strategy.” ° Ecumenical 
strategy bases itself on the idea that all major religions have 
potential spiritual and ethical wealth and that a common reli- 
gious foundation for human values can be established whereby 
the universal ethical criterion is human dignity. However, it is of 
paramount importance that each religion realise through self- 
criticism that “the boundary between truth and untruth is not a 
priori identical with the boundary between one’s own religion 
and any others.”7” 

There is a close affinity between King’s ideas of religious plu- 
ralism and those of Jonathan Sacks in his work The Dignity of 
Difference: How to Avoid the Clash of Civilizations. Sacks sees 
human dignity asa central aspect of religious pluralism, positing 
that this dignity should be sought and respected not only in what 
is held in common between human beings, but also essentially in 
what is different between them, because it is from matters of dif- 
ference that tension between religions mostly arises: “we need 
not only a theology of commonality but also a theology of differ- 
ence.”® Furthermore, this new theology of difference should be 
shaped on the basis of many moral principles likely to lead to a 
global covenant: responsibility, contribution, compassion, cre- 
ativity, co-operation, conservation and conciliation. 

Sacks criticises Plato’s idea (in The Republic) that religious 
truth is universal, that is, the same for everyone at all times. 
Rather for him religious truth is particular for every religion and 
it is this which endears one towards one’s religion. Therefore, 
every person must be allowed to live by the faith which he deems 
true and religion must abandon its historic goal of imposing a 
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single truth on a plural planet. This notion came into being on 
the Abrahamic faiths encountering Greek and Roman imperial- 
ism, and subsequently developing this into an aspiration to 
conquer or convert the world. 

Yet, religious universalism would appear to be the basis on 
which Seyyed Hossein Nasr constructs his theory of religious 
pluralism. Although Nasr’s thoughts on inter-faith relations 
appear throughout his works, it is in The Heart of Islam: Endur- 
ing Values for Humanity (2002) that he gives particular atten- 
tion to the subject. Nasr’s theory of religious pluralism is based 
on the oneness of God (tawhid). Not only is this the main axiom 
of Islam, but, for Muslims, the main axis of all monotheistic 
faiths. Knowing that Islam is surrender to the One God, Nasr 
shows that “Islam means not only the religion revealed through 
the Qur’an to the Prophet Muhammad, but all authentic reli- 
gions as such.”® Thus, the author places emphasis on the idea of 
Islam being inner paths from human hearts to the oneness of 
God, a process he calls “the universal nature of the truth” or 
what Frithjof Schuon who influenced Nasr’s ideas terms, the 
“transcendent unity of religions,” or what Reza Shah-Kazemi 
(2006), in turn influenced by Nasr, defines as “metaphysical 
universalism.” 

Although Nasr admits that all religions have their own partic- 
ularities which must be respected, his theory of a universal truth 
leads him to the conclusion that the criterion of a believer 
(mu’min), and an infidel (k4fir), is faith (7mdan) in the One God, 
but not a religion (din). Therefore, “whoever has faith and 
accepts the One God, or the Supreme Principle is a believer, or 
mu’min, and whoever does not is an infidel, or a kdfir, whatever 
the nominal and external ethnic and even religious identification 
of that person might be.”'® Consequently, Nasr’s statement 
implies that the first testification (shahddah) of Islam “there is no 
god but God,” La ilaha illa Allah, makes a person pronouncing it 
a believer, whereas the second testification “Muhammad is the 
Messenger of God,” Muhammadun rasiil Allah, defines that 
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personas a believer belonging to the Islamic faith. Nasr’s percep- 
tion of religious pluralism is also advanced in his book as a 
solution for today’s unprecedented historical condition where 
the whole spiritual legacy of humanity is fraught with the great- 
est danger. 

However, Legenhausen does not seem to be in favor of Nasr’s 
thesis stating that “to accept only some of the prophets (‘a)"' to 
the exclusion of others, particularly Muhammad (s),‘* with the 
excuse that it makes no difference because all religions are ulti- 
mately saying the same thing, is to fail to heed the divine call.” *3 
Clarifying further he states: 


According to Islam, the correct religion ordained by God is that revealed to 
the last of His chosen prophets, Muhammad (s); this and no other religion 
is required by Allah of all mankind. ...In the present age, general Islam 
implies specific Islam, and this must be understood if one is not to fall into 
error about the position of Islam with respect to religious diversity. ‘4 


Legenhausen’s point of view might appear exclusive, but the 
fact is that he establishes his theory of religious pluralism on the 
argument that there exists a plurality of religious pluralisms. For 
example, he calls that type of religious pluralism which refers to 
the issue of salvation as soteriological religious pluralism, and 
similarly defines alethic religious pluralism as one referring to 
the truth of beliefs. Legenhausen also mentions normative reli- 
gious pluralism pertaining to how adherents treat the followers 
of religions other than their own." Thus, the author distinguish- 
es different kinds of religious pluralism, and correspondingly 
defines the position of Islam towards each of them. For instance, 
in his opinion and as the above quotation makes clear, Islam is 
exclusivist in terms of alethic religious pluralism, whereas in 
respect of soteriological religious pluralism he discerns that sal- 
vation is possible for non-Muslims through the grace of God, but 
not because their faith is correct. With regard to normative reli- 
gious pluralism, the author suggests that “it is the responsibility 
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of true believers to treat the followers of other traditions with 
acceptance and respect.” *° 

More generally, Mohammad Amarah in al-Islam wa al- 
Ta‘addudiyyah [Islam and Pluralism] (1997), comes to the 
conclusion that pluralism according to Islam is not only the idea 
of how to tolerate others but is, at first stage, a divine law which 
functions in the universe in accordance with human nature. 
Moreover, the author argues that there would not be any mean- 
ing to universality, one of the main peculiarities of Islam, 
without pluralism. Amarah defines pluralism in the Islamic view 
as justly balanced pluralism, since it avoids all extremes on either 
side. Thus, the Qur’anic idea of pluralism establishes a right bal- 
ance between commonalities and the protection of diversity and 
its peculiarities. This has an important implication when it 
comes to religious commitment, where it is feared that religious 
pluralism could lead to a religious melting pot. The author fur- 
thers his argument to describe pluralism as a system consisting of 
two major elements: common ground and diversity based on 
peculiarities. Therefore, there is no pluralism without common 
ground between different components, as there is no pluralism 
without diversity. This theory suggests that to build firm com- 
mon ground between differences requires a high degree of 
respect for their peculiarities. Moreover, according to Amarah, 
Islam regards pluralism as a form of competition to discover the 
positive sides of human life as well as in the doing of righteous 
deeds. This conception of pluralism is likely to result in the 
improvement and development of society. 

In another work entitled, Ta‘addudiyyah al-Ru’yah al-Islam- 
iyyah wa al-Tahaddiyat al-Gharbiyyah |Pluralism —Islamic View 
and Western Challenges] (1997), Mohammad Amarah in addi- 
tion claims that while in the Islamic view pluralism is regarded as 
a divine law and thus as a value system, Western governments 
tend to use it as a political means of gaining influence and power 
in the Islamic world. The author provides examples of how some 
Western countries have been using at length the idea of pluralism 
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through ethnic minorities in the Middle East, in order to achieve 
Western political interests. Such a claim seems to underline the 
importance of examining the ethical parameters of religious 
pluralism. 

In contrast, Hassan Hanafi (1977) challenges these theories 
of religious pluralism by suggesting that religions should be ex- 
amined through a hermeneutical process which includes three 
major sections: criticism, interpretation and realisation. The first 
concerns historical criticism of the text, to determine the authen- 
ticity of Scripture in history. The second defines the meaning of 
the text and mainly addresses the language and historical cir- 
cumstances in which the text originated. The third concerns rea- 
lisation of the meaning of the text in human life, which is the final 
goal of the Divine Word. Through this hermeneutical process, 
Hanafi regards the point of religious dialogue to be, in this case, 
defined as a scientific dialogue, not mere “clerical diplomacy and 
brotherly hypocrisy.” *” 

Religious dialogue, which underpins religious pluralism, is 
presented in Hanafi’s work through the personality of Abraham 
in the Qur’an. The Qur’anic Abraham represents objectivity and 
honesty in seeking the truth. Thus, the pattern of Abraham in 
this respect corresponds to the hermeneutical process advanced 
by Hanafi. On the contrary, after analysing the Qur’anic concept 
of land (ard), the author states that there exist political targets 
disguised as religious interpretation that disrupt religious dia- 
logue. Hanafi points as an example to Zionism as a major obsta- 
cle to interfaith relations. Hanafi’s work spreads light on the 
importance of namely “constructive dialogue,” which plays a 
pivotal role in the process of religious pluralism. Moreover, it 
provides key conceptions helping to understand some contro- 
versial notions in the Qur’an such as oppression (zu/m), unbelief 
(kufr), and jihad. As a whole, Hanafi’s work and the suggested 
hermeneutical process in particular move the discussion of reli- 
gious pluralism to a more epistemological aspect. 


What is Religious Pluralism? 


The aforementioned discussion clearly reveals the existence 
of a multiplicity of theories with regard to religious pluralism. 
However, apart from Legenhausen, who distinguishes between 
the different types and demonstrates awareness of the fact that 
there exists a plurality of religious pluralisms, the rest of the 
scholars explain religious pluralism ona different basis. Some of 
the theorists like Hick, D’Costa and Nasr tend to discuss reli- 
gious pluralism on a pure theological basis, though D’Costa and 
Nasr’s views differ significantly from Hick’s, since for them reli- 
gion is not a social product, as Hick’s theory implies, but divine 
revelation through which God describes Himself to His prophets 
and thus becomes no longer the “ineffable Real.” Other scholars 
such as Kiing, Saks and Amarah, emphasise religious pluralism 
as an ethical process, and where Kiing stresses the importance of 
the moral and spiritual commonalities, Saks calls for the theology 
of differences and particularities. For Amarah, the correct ap- 
proach is to strike a right balance between commonalities and 
particularities because only in this way can the process of plural- 
ism be achieved. Although, religious pluralism appears to some 
degree as an ethical issue in Hanafi’s theory, its main focus is on 
the epistemological perception of religious pluralism, where the 
recognition of religious sources is gained through objective justi- 
fication of beliefs. Furthermore, Hanafi points to the existence of 
hidden political agendas in the process of interfaith relations, 
adding a political meaning to the idea of religious pluralism. In 
this respect, Amarah also states that religious pluralism or the 
idea of pluralism in general sometimes is perceived by certain 
parties as a tool for gaining socio-political power and influence 
among minorities. It is worth mentioning here that even the reli- 
gious pluralism advocated by Hick has been criticised on the 
basis that it emerges from ideological liberalism and thus serves 
the interests of political liberalism by providing a theological 
basis for it.1’ D’Costa’s theory also contains the idea of religious 
pluralism being used a tool or strategy for converting people to 
one’s own faith. 
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Thus we are left with a number of different perspectives com- 
ing under the conceptual scope of religious pluralism. These 
range from the purely theological to the outright political. And 
between the two extremes is an ethical and epistemological value 
system, which can even be used as a strategy for religious conver- 
sion. So, religious pluralism can be envisioned either as a value 
system or merely a tool for achieving disguised purposes. More- 
over, different types of religious pluralism give rise to different 
problematic areas which cannot be approached identically. 
Unless we are able to distinguish between the different types of, 
and approaches to, religious pluralism, a misleading conception 
of interfaith relations will result. To avoid this we need to trace 
the evolution of certain etymological and conceptual aspects 
underpinning religious pluralism in a little more detail to crys- 
tallise the framework of this study. 


An Etymological Analysis of the Words 
“Religion” and “Pluralism” 


An etymological analysis of the words “religion” and “plural- 
ism” could help provide some understanding of the multiple con- 
cepts of religious pluralism by casting light on the relationship 
between each of the differently formulated concepts of religious 
pluralism and the etymologically different definitions of the 
words “religion” and “pluralism.” 

The word “religion” in the western tradition appears to have 
eight main etymological meanings:"? 


1. State of life bound by monastic vows, from Anglo-French 
religiun. 

2. Conduct indicating a belief in a divine power, from Anglo- 
French religiun. 

3. Religious community, from Old French religion. 

4. Respect for what is sacred, reverence for the gods, from Latin 
religionem. 
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5. Monastic life, from Late Latin relegare to “go through again, 
read again,” from re- “again” plus legere “read.” 

6. To bind fast or a bond between humans and gods, from Latin 
religare. 

7. Particular system of faith, from religiens “careful,” the oppo- 
site of negligens, “negligence.” 

8. Recognition of, obedience to and worship of a higher, unseen 
power. 


These eight definitions differ in terms of their level of religious 
exclusivism and inclusivism, respectively. However, all are simi- 
lar in terms of restricting the meaning of religion to a mere 
vertical relationship between humans and God or more inclu- 
sively gods. Even in the case of the third definition, namely 
“religious community,” the horizontal relationship does not 
extend beyond the circle of religious members, which appears 
here as a synonym of religious life in monasteries. Of course, the 
scope of religion in the western tradition has broadened in mod- 
ern times. For instance, in his work Religion the Basics, Nye 
concludes that: 


Religion is something that humans do. Religion is an ambiguous term, with 
a range of meanings and references. In particular, it refers both to specific 
religious traditions, and also to an aspect of human behaviour which is 
often assumed to be universal. Religion is a part of everyday life; it is an 
aspect of culture.*° 


Nye’s mention of religion as an aspect of human behaviour 
broadens the scope of religion by focusing not only on the pure 
theological aspect of it but on its ethical dimensions as well. 

What does religion mean in Islam however? After a thorough 
etymological analysis of the word din (religion) in Islam and 
Secularism, al-Attas concludes that in addition to the sincere and 
total submission to God’s will, din also means “the natural ten- 
dency of man to form societies and obey laws and seek just 
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government.”*' It is clear from al-Attas’ definition of dim, that it 
concerns different kinds of relationship. The first is to some 
extent identical to the western definition of religion, meaning the 
relationship between man and God. However, the second con- 
cerns humanity’s horizontal relationships, in a sense related to 
the whole process of building societies and governing them justly. 
Although, there would seem to be no further room for expansion 
of the scope of religion, its definition has been further developed 
to mean the very essence and core of civilisation. In this respect, 
al-Fariigqi argues that: 


Religion is the essence and core of civilisation, in that it is the foundation of 
all decisions and actions, the ultimate explanation of civilisation with all its 
inventions and artefacts, its social, political, and economic systems, and its 
past and future promise in history. Religion constitutes the spirit of which 
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the facets of civilisation are the concrete manifestations. 


According to this definition, there is no separation between 
religion and any other aspect of civilisation, to the extent that 
even one’s behaviour towards the environment is regarded as a 
religion. In other words, it would appear that religion in the 
Islamic context simply means making a life, where the only limit 
is intention. 

In sum an etymological analysis of the word “religion” 
reveals, at least theoretically, that a western or more precisely 
Christian traditional definition of the term, is much more limited 
than the Islamic one; while the former tends to considerably 
emphasise the theological aspect of religion related more often to 
the issue of religious truth, its justification, and religious salva- 
tion, the latter underlines religion as an engine of the civilisa- 
tional process. The term “pluralism,” has the following etymo- 
logical meanings:*3 


1. A term in church administration, from plural, which comes 
from Old French pluriel meaning “more than one” or from 
Latin pluralis meaning “belonging to more than one.” 
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2. A term in philosophy fora theory which recognises more than 
one ultimate principle. 

3. Aterm in political science for a theory which opposes mono- 
lithic state power. 

4. Toleration of diversity within a society or state. 


These four etymological definitions of the word “pluralism” 
show the dynamic evolution of the concept during the roth and 
2oth centuries. Emerging as a mere administrative term indicat- 
ing the responsibility of a single person for more than one office 
in a church, pluralism was later developed further to mean 
recognition of the condition of multiplicity, as obvious from the 
second definition. Moreover, according to the third and fourth 
definitions, pluralism did not remain a static concept in terms of 
recognition of diversity only, but an ideal opposing ideas of 
domination and monopoly, as well as promoting an ethical 
approach toward toleration of difference. 

In recent years, pluralism has further developed to mean “the 
construction of communitarian consensus starting from a situa- 
tion of extreme particularism.”*4 This recent definition adds a 
new significant element which can be defined as active engage- 
ment in the process of pluralism. Such engagement aims to reach, 
through constructive dialogue, a possible form of communal 
consensus without violating particularities, which seems to be 
the most important issue concerning debate on pluralism. Thus, 
in the light of this definition, pluralistic consensus is not con- 
structed on the basis of commonalities only, but more impor- 
tantly on representing a balance between commonalities and 
particularities. 

To etymologically define the meaning of pluralism, it is also 
relevant to state what pluralism is not. Pluralism is neither exclu- 
sivism nor monopoly, nor domination or monolithic power. It is 
an orientation towards multiplicity, the recognition of diversity, 
the moral acceptance of, and respect for, difference, the search 
for consensus without violating particularities. In this way, 
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following the dynamic nature of both terms, “religion” and 
“pluralism,” which have evolved from entirely limited notions 
to universal concepts, it would appear that the concept of reli- 
gious pluralism relates mostly to both ultimate principles as well 
as ethical practices and thus should be perceived and implement- 
ed as a value system rather than as an instrument for achieving 
political domination or religious exclusivism. 

We can now clearly distinguish two basic, conceptual levels of 
religious pluralism: theological and ethical. The former pertains 
to ultimate theological principles such as religious truth and sal- 
vation, whereas the latter is linked to ethical practices. The 
conceptual classification of religious pluralism into theological 
and ethical levels, however, needs to be further expanded in 
order to explore a number of concepts used often interchange- 
ably with the notion of religious pluralism and thus to identify 
more precisely the relevant type and elements of religious plural- 
ism to Islam. 


Religious Pluralism with Special Reference to the 
Concept of Religious Truth and Salvation 


The limited definition of religion outlined earlier as entirely 
related to its theological aspect, leads to a discussion of religious 
pluralism mainly on the basis of religious truth and salvation, for 
in the western context it has been in this particular sphere that 
modern religious pluralism emerged. As Legenhausen remarks, 
“modern religious pluralism arose specifically in reaction to 
widespread Christian views about salvation.”*> Yet religious 
pluralism discussed in this respect poses a serious challenge for 
especially monotheistic faiths because religious truth and salva- 
tion are highly sensitive theological matters and focus of such 
discussion is largely on the eschatological dimensions and rami- 
fications of religious pluralism. Different concepts used inter- 
changeably with religious pluralism have been developed within 
its theological sphere. The most important of these are outlined 
below. 
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Religious Inclusivism 

Religious inclusivism asserts that “one’s own group possesses 
the truth while, other religious groups contain parts of the truth 
and thus they are less likely to be saved.”*° Although the possi- 
bility of salvation for other faiths is not entirely rejected here, the 
possession of the whole truth is nevertheless limited to one reli- 
gion only. It is worth mentioning the theory of Anonymous 
Christians at this point from whence the concept of religious 
inclusivism has emerged. This theory, developed by Karl Rahner 
in his voluminous work Theological Investigations (1966), and 
serving as the main principle of inclusivism in the Catholic tradi- 
tion, claims that it is possible for non-Christians to attain 
salvation, but through Christ and not through their own reli- 
gions, since despite their rejection of Christianity, they might be 
committed in reality to those values which are central to the 
Christian revelation. Such inclusivism is used interchangeably 
with pluralism in Rahner’s writings. He states: 


Pluralism is meant here as a fact which ought to be thought about and one 
which, without denying that - in part at least — it should not exist at all, 
should be incorporated once more from a more elevated viewpoint into the 


totality and unity of the Christian understanding of human existence.~” 


As far as the Christian understanding of human existence is con- 
cerned, according to Rahner, it is to understand that non-Chris- 
tians are actually anonymous Christians. Rahner writes: 


It is nevertheless absolutely permissible for the Christian himself to inter- 
pret this non-Christianity as Christianity of an anonymous kind which he 
does always still go out to meet as a missionary, seeing it as a world which is 
to be brought to the explicit consciousness of what already belongs to it asa 
divine offer or already pertains to it also over and above this as a divine gift 
of grace accepted unreflectedly and implicitly. 


The theory of Anonymous Christians reflects to a large degree 
the Islamic point of view with regard to religious truth and 
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salvation. Although Islam recognises the fact that Judaism and 
Christianity contain parts of religious truth, being earlier revela- 
tions, it maintains that the correctness of religious truth cannot 
be reached with rejection of Muhammad, the last of God’s 
prophets. Consequently, to gain salvation without accepting the 
whole prophetic circle is something that could happen only 
through God’s grace. As for the element of “anonymity” in 
Rahner’s theory, it very much corresponds to the Islamic concept 
of fitrah, human nature, where every human being is regarded 
has having been born ina state of Islam. Therefore, the point at 
which different religions converge and diverge, in the case of reli- 
gious inclusivism, is religious mission or da‘wah, the call to 
Islam. For this reason, the view of inclusivists does not seem to 
entirely fit the etymological definition of pluralism, since accord- 
ing to them religious truth is not multiple, thus religious 
domination is seen as a purpose and religious pluralism as an 
instrument for achieving that purpose. 


Religious Relativism 

The term religious relativism is often used interchangeably with 
religious pluralism. On the philosophical level, relativism means 
that “reality exists only in relation to or as an object of the think- 
ing subject.”*® Consequently, religious relativism maintains that: 


One religion can be true for one person or culture but not for another. No 
religion, therefore, is universally or exclusively true. Religious beliefs are 
simply an accident of birth: If a person grows up in America, chances are 
good that he might become a Christian; if in India, that he will be a Hindu; 
ifin Saudi Arabia, that he will bea Muslim. If what one believes is the prod- 
uct of historical happenstance, the argument goes that no single religious 


belief can be universally or objectively true.”? 


This perception of inter-religious relations, or religious rela- 


tivism, is what John Hick actually calls religious pluralism. As 
mentioned earlier, he defines religious pluralism as “the view 
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that the transformation of human existence from self-centered- 
ness to Reality-centeredness is taking place in different ways 
within the context of all the great religious traditions.”3° The 
Relativists’ conception of religious pluralism is based on the 
assumption that it is only human cognitive responses to God, 
formed and developed within different historical and cultural 
situations, that are known to people, but that the reality of God 
is unknowable. The assumption seems to disregard divine reve- 
lation however, throughout human history, as a true manifesta- 
tion, and thus ignores the legal as well as the practical aspects of 
different religions. 


Religious Syncretism 

The Oxford English Dictionary first affirms the word syn- 
cretism in 1615. It is derived from modern Latin syncr tismus, 
meaning the joining, or agreement, of two enemies against a 
third person.3" Syncretism also refers to “the system or princi- 
ples of a school founded in the 17th century by George Calixtus, 
who aimed at harmonising the sects of Protestants and ultimately 
all Christian bodies.” 3* 

As far as religious syncretism is concerned, it is defined as: 


The developmental process of historical growth within a religion by accre- 
tion and coalescence of different and often conflicting forms of belief and 
practice; as understood by Christian theology, the religious attitude which 
holds that there is no unique revelation in history, that there are many dif- 
ferent ways to reach the divine reality, that all formulations of religious 
truth or experience are inadequate expression of that truth, and that it is 
necessary to harmonize all religious ideas and experiences so as to create 


one universal religion for mankind.?3 


It would appear that religious syncretism presents itself as 
having evolved beyond religious relativism, since the latter sepa- 
rates different claims of truth on the basis of birth place and 
cultural identity, whereas the former aims to create one belief 
system through a blending of the different claims. Obviously, 
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religious syncretism is unlikely to meet the requirements of reli- 
gious pluralism, where the balance between religious common- 
alities and religious particularities is regarded by religiously 
committed people as the core issue in the process of religious 
pluralism. 


Metaphysical Universalism 
Another suggested form of religious pluralism is metaphysical 
universalism which attempts to strike a right balance between 
relativism and exclusivism. In metaphysical universalism there is 
a clear distinction between faith (#mdn) and religion (din). Faith 
or imdn, represents the inner paths from human hearts to the 
Oneness of God, whereas religion or din, represents particular 
religious affiliations and peculiarities.5+ Therefore, religious 
truth and salvation, according to this theory, are related to faith, 
iman, not to religion, din. This in turn means that “whoever has 
faith and accepts the One God or the Supreme Principle is a 
believer (mu’min), and whoever does not is an infidel (kdfir), 
whatever the nominal and external ethnic and even religious 
identification of that person might be.” 35 

Metaphysical universalism is focused on the philosophical 
and mystical dimensions of the revelation and thus heavily 
reliant on esoteric approaches to interpretation. However, sepa- 
rating between imdn and din for the sake of creating a pluralistic 
platform accommodating other religions in terms of religious 
truth and salvation, seems an untenable exercise, since for both 
general and particular Islam, acceptance and belief in all God’s 
prophets is an unconditional imperative. Furthermore, Nasr’s 
separation theory claims that it is faith (#mdn) in the Oneness of 
God that defines a person asa believer, which reasoning does not 
take into account the fact that one of the six main pillars of faith 
(7man) in Islam is not religion (di), but a belief in all prophets. 3° 

In sum all foregoing theological concepts of religious plural- 
ism, whose roots lie in a particular Christian religious context, 
seem incompatible with Islam for reasons discussed throughout 
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this section. Thus, religious pluralism applied as full and equal 
engagement on a purely theological level with reference to reli- 
gious truth and salvation seems to be out of the question due to 
all the great religions of the world having developed and adopted 
their specific doctrines concerning religious truth and salvation. 
To clarify this assertion, it is worth quoting the statement of 
Pope Leo XIII in his Immortale Dei in which he states: 


To hold, therefore, that there is no difference in matters of religion between 
forms that are unlike each other, and even contrary to each other, most 
clearly leads in the end to the rejection of all religion in both theory and 


practice. And this is the same thing as atheism; however it may differ from it 


inname.?7 


However, two elements emphasised by the theories can be 
incorporated into the Islamic framework of religious pluralism. 
These are religious commonalities and religious particularities. 
On the one hand, they seem to form the backbone of religious 
pluralism, and on the other, to pose a great challenge to religions 
in terms of establishing a right balance between these dichotomic 
elements. 


Religious Pluralism with Special Reference to 
the Universal Code of Ethics 


As concluded in the previous section, there is a little room in 
Islam for accommodating religious pluralism in the eschatologi- 
cal sphere with regards to religious truth and salvation. This 
section focuses on the ethical level of religious pluralism. 
Varieties of different theories have emerged as a result of the 
debates surrounding the issue of religious pluralism on the basis 
of the universal code of ethics. Yet, all these different theories 
can be summarised into three main conceptions interchangeably 
used with religious pluralism. These are: ecumenism, religious 
humanism and religious toleration. 
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Ecumenism 

According to the World Christian Encyclopedia, the ecumenical 
movement is “the movement to bring together all denominations 
and Christian bodies for fellowship, consultation, joint action, 
and eventually organic union. Ecumenism is, therefore, ecu- 
menical principles and practices as exemplified in the ecumenical 
movement.”?® Initially, ecumenism was introduced as an idea to 
unite Christian denominations. However, it has been developed, 
apparently under the pressure of the challenges of the modern 
world, to mean cooperation between different religions. Ecumen- 
ism in this broad sense is often referred as religious pluralism. 

Ecumenism’s attempt to bring together the different religions 
relies on the idea that all major religions have potential spiritual 
and ethical wealth which lays common religious foundations for 
human values, where the universal ethical criterion is human 
dignity. And ecumenism aims by this strategy aims to rescue 
humanity from the moral crisis of the postmodern world and 
achieve a global peace.?? 

Ecumenical theory seems to contain a number of important 
elements, i.e. an ethico-spiritual common ground between 
faiths, human dignity, and religious cooperation, and also all 
these pluralistic elements can be incorporated into the study of 
the Qur’anic conception of religious pluralism. The ethico-spiri- 
tual common ground aspect is more akin to being considered an 
essential component of the structure of religious pluralism, that 
is commonality, rather than as its foundation. This is largely due 
to the fact that human dignity should be sought and respected 
not only in what is common between human beings, but also and 
most importantly in what is different between them, since the 
tension between religions mostly arises from differences. 


Religious Humanism 

Religious humanism is defined by the World Christian Encyclo- 
pedia as “a modern North American movement composed 
chiefly of non-theistic humanist churches and dedicated to 
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achieving the ethical goals of religion without beliefs and rites 
resting upon supernaturalism; sometimes called Christian 
humanism.”4° By emphasising the importance of universal 
human values, religious humanism makes an attempt to create a 
good and peaceful life on both a personal and social level in the 
diverse world. In this respect it is associated with religious 
pluralism. 

The focus on universal human values has significant implica- 
tions for this study in terms of considering these values as one of 
the contexts in which the methodology of Qur’anic exegesis 
should rest upon. Moreover, core ethical values such as freedom 
of belief, integrity and forgiveness, are to be incorporated into 
the exploration of the Qur’anic conception of religious plural- 
ism. However, since religious humanism defines a religion as a 
social product created by humans with the aim of contributing to 
people’s well-being, it seems to be more closely allied to the idea 
of secularism rather than religious pluralism. It is important to 
mention here that although religious humanism emerged initially 
from a Christian environment, it began to adopt many different 
forms, including what is called Islamic humanism, which em- 
phasises universal human values, but tends to disregard religious 
doctrines. 


Religious Toleration 

Religious toleration means “the attitude of tolerance and accept- 
ance, on the part of a state or a majority church, towards religi- 
ous minorities.”4" It is obvious that the definition is orientated 
towards religious minorities, which makes the notion of religi- 
ous toleration merely one of meaning the absence of religious per- 
secution. However by allowing and accepting religious diversity, 
religious toleration can lead to either a diverse society or mere 
religious ghettoes. Nevertheless, the idea of toleration seems 
inadequate to bridge effectively the divide between different reli- 
gious communities and engage them in the process of interfaith 
dialogue. In fact, from the perspective of mutual interaction in 
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society, religious pluralism differs significantly from religious 
toleration. In this respect, Diana Eck concludes that: 


Pluralism is not just tolerance, but the active seeking of understanding 
across lines of difference. Tolerance is a necessary public virtue, but it does 
not require Christians and Muslims, Hindus, Jews, and ardent secularists 
to know anything about one another. Tolerance is too thin a foundation 
for a world of religious difference and proximity. It does nothing to remove 
our ignorance of one another, and leaves in place the stereotype, the half- 
truth, the fears that underlie old patterns of division and violence. In the 
world in which we live today, our ignorance of one another will be increas- 
ingly costly.4* 


Eck’s critique of religious toleration raises an important 
question about the main objectives of religious pluralism. The 
purpose of interfaith relations should not be limited only to 
allowance for the existence of diversity, but should be extended 
to encompass the achievement of mutual understanding, engage- 
ment, contribution, and support among different religions. Thus 
the obvious shortcomings of religious toleration to create com- 
mon as well as practical goals and objectives for interfaith rela- 
tions makes it necessary for this study to explore the Qur’anic 
objectives of religious pluralism. 

To summarise, unlike an exclusively eschatological based 
religious pluralism whose reference point is truth and salvation, 
an ethically based religious pluralism in contrast mainly focuses 
on the terrestrial dimensions and ramifications of interfaith rela- 
tions. Thus, the scope as well as the significance of this latter 
kind of pluralism, directly related to the peacebuilding process, 
seems to be much greater than the former. It also appears that 
religious pluralism based on a universal code of ethics has a bet- 
ter chance of realisation on a much larger societal scale. How- 
ever, as discussed, all three concepts, used interchangeably with 
religious pluralism in terms of an ethical code, have their limits. 
Ecumenism does not provide a solution for differences, religious 
humanism disregards religion as a divine phenomenon, and 
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religious toleration is reluctant to encourage any mutual engage- 
ment for the sake of better interfaith understanding as well as 
effectiveness. 


[2] 


The Islamic Framework of Religious Pluralism 


What this chapter has shown is that there exists a plurality of 
religious pluralisms. And the fact that plurality exists is reason 
for studying the Qur’anic conception of religious pluralism for 
otherwise we are in danger of being left with extremes of religi- 
ous exclusivism or religious relativism, neither of which address 
the issue correctly. Even though many types of religious plural- 
ism can be classified, only three appear to be fundamental. The 
first type pertains to the issue of religious truth. This type is often 
referred to as alethic religious pluralism, from the Greek word 
alétheia truth. The second type concerns the question of religious 
salvation and hence is referred to as soteriological religious plu- 
ralism, from the Greek word s6téria salvation. Finally, the third 
type is associated with how to treat people of different faiths to 
one’s own, and thus provides an ethico-behavioural pattern of 
interfaith communication. This type of religious pluralism is 
called normative religious pluralism.*> The relevance of the three 
types of religious pluralism to Islam will be examined in what 
follows, which in turn will determine the scope of the research on 
the Qur’anic conception of religious pluralism. 


Alethic Religious Pluralism and Islam 


Alethic religious pluralism concerns religious truth. More specif- 
ically, it aims at recognising that all religions equally possess the 
truth. Although religious relativism allows ample room to ac- 
commodate this type of religious pluralism, in Islam the conflict 
is immediately apparent. A universal divine message has been 
revealed to mankind and Muslims will not compromise on this. 
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So, alethic religious pluralism is not recognised by Islam. This 
is because “according to Islam, the correct religion ordained 
by God is that revealed to the last of His chosen prophets, 
Muhammad (s); this and no other religion is required by Allah of 
all mankind. In this sense, Islam is exclusivist.”44 Thus, the pre- 
scription of accepting the Prophet Muhammad alongside the rest 
of God’s prophets exists in the Qur’an as a necessary condition 
for the correctness of faith and religion together. For this reason, 
belief in God and the Prophet Muhammad is simultaneously a 
pillar of faith as well as a pillar of religion. There are dozens of 
Qur’anic verses, whose meaning is clear, requiring belief in the 
last of God’s prophets, Muhammad: 


O ye who believe! Believe in Allah and His Messenger, and the scripture 
which He hath sent to His Messenger and the scripture which He sent to 
those before (him). Any who denieth Allah, His angels, His Books, His 
Messengers, and the Day of Judgment, hath gone far, far astray. (Qur’an al- 
Nisa’ 4: 136)*9 

The imperative in this verse is directed towards all people 
claiming to be believers: “O ye who believe! Believe in Allah and 
His Messenger.” In another verse, this imperative extends fur- 
ther to cover not only those claiming a belief, but the whole of 
humanity: 


Say: “O men! I am sent unto you all, as the Messenger of Allah, to Whom 
belongeth the dominion of the heavens and the earth: there is no god but 
He: it is He that giveth both life and death. So believe in Allah and His 
Messenger, the unlettered Prophet, who believeth in Allah and His words: 
follow him that (so) ye may be guided.” (Qur’an al-A‘raf7: 158) 


The description of the Prophet in the verse as unlettered is to 
leave no room for doubt that the prophet being referred to is 
Muhammad and not any other. Moreover, the Qur’an explicitly 
stipulates that any attempt aiming to transgress the integrity of 
the prophetic circle leads undoubtedly to unbelief: 
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Those who deny Allah and His Messengers, and (those who) wish to sepa- 
rate Allah from His Messengers, saying: “We believe in some but reject 
others”: And (those who) wish to take a course midway, — They are in truth 
(equally) unbelievers; and we have prepared for unbelievers a humiliating 
punishment. (Qur’an al-Nisd’ 4:1 50-151) 


Therefore, “to accept only some of the prophets (‘a) to the 
exclusion of others, particularly Muhammad (s), with the excuse 
that it makes no difference because all the religions are ultimately 
saying the same thing, is to fail to heed the divine call.” 4° 

According to Islam religious truth cannot be reached without 
the acceptance of Muhammad as God’s final messenger. This 
Qur’anic doctrine is affirmed by authentic ahadith. For example 
Imam Muslim narrates the following in his authentic collection 
of Hadith: 


It is narrated on the authority of Aba Hurayrah that the Messenger of Allah 
(SAW) said: “By Him in Whose hand is the life of Muhammad, he [/she, i.e. 
anyone] who amongst the community of Jews or Christians hears about 
me, but does not affirm his belief in that with which I have been sent and 


dies in this state (of disbelief), he shall be but one of the denizens of Hell- 


Fire.”47 


Although al-Nawawi explains that it is necessary for all peo- 
ple from the time of Prophet Muhammad onwards to accept his 
prophethood, he qualifies this by stating that those who have not 
heard about him and his message, and remain true to their reli- 
gion based on the Oneness of God, will be forgiven.*® Whilst al- 
Nawawi’s explanation opens to a certain degree the possibility 
of a salvation in which the prophethood of Muhammad is not 
accepted, it firmly closes the door to debating religious truth 
where his prophethood is rejected. 

In fact, where the Qur’an praises certain People of the Book in 
relation to religious truth, not the normative aspect of life, this is 
due to their having accepted the Oneness of God, His final mes- 
senger Muhammad, and the Qur’an. For instance: 
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Not all of them are alike: Of the People of the Book are a portion that stand 
(for the right); they rehearse the Signs of Allah all night long, and they pros- 
trate themselves in adoration. They believe in Allah and the Last Day; they 
enjoin what is right, and forbid what is wrong; and they hasten (in emula- 
tion) in (all) good works: They are in the ranks of the righteous. (Qur’an Al 


‘Imran 3:113-114) 


The occasion of revelation of these two verses explicitly 
shows that the People of the Book praised by the verses were 
those who had accepted the Prophet Muhammad as the final of 
God’s messengers together with the Qur’an as the last revelation. 
In this regard, al-Tabarani narrates the following: 


We were told by Muhammad ibn ‘Abdullah, who said: we were told by 
Abi Kurayb, who said: we were told by Yanus ibn Bakir, who narrated 
from Muhammad ibn Ishaq, who said: I was told by Muhammad ibn Aba 
Muhammad, the servant, mawla, of Zayd ibn Thabit, who said: I was told 
by Sa‘id ibn Jubayr or ‘Ikrimah, who narrated from Ibn ‘Abbas, may God 
bless him and his father, who said: when ‘Abdullah ibn Salam, Tha‘labah 
ibn Su‘ayyah, Asad ibn ‘Ubayd, and other Jews embraced Islam and 
believed in it, some of the Jewish rabbis, who were people of unbelief, said: 
“those who believed in Muhammad and followed him are the worst of our 
people, because if they were among our prominent people, they would 
never have abandoned the religion of their fathers.” At that point, in rela- 
tion to their statement, Allah Almighty revealed [the verse] “Not all of 
them are alike” until “[They are in the ranks] of the righteous” (3:113- 


114).4? 


With regard to the authenticity of al-Tabarani’s narration, al- 
Hafiz al-Haythami in his Majma‘ al-Zaw@’id concludes that “all 
the transmitters [in the foregoing chain of transmission] are 
trustworthy, thiqat.”5° 

Therefore, the occasion of the revelation clarifies that the 
belief in God and the hereafter, which was adopted by those 
among the People of the Book praised in the verses, included the 
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acceptance of Muhammad as the final prophet, and the Qur’an 
as the last revelation. More clearly verse 199 of the same surah 
(Al Imran) states: 


And there are, certainly, among the People of the Book, those who believe 
in Allah, in the revelation to you, and in the revelation to them, bowing in 
humility to Allah. They will not sell the Signs of Allah for a miserable gain! 
For them is a reward with their Lord, and Allah is swift in account. (Qur’an 


Al ‘Imran 3:199) 


This Qur’anic description is clear in praising those among the 
People of the Book who in addition to belief in what had been 
sent to them, also believed in the revelation sent to Prophet 
Muhammad. 

Another Qur’anic verse also affirms that those among the 
People of the Book who are “well-grounded in knowledge,” and 
“the believers”, also believe in what had been sent to the Prophet 
Muhammad: 


But those among them [the People of the Book] who are well-grounded in 
knowledge, and the believers, believe in what hath been revealed to thee 
[Muhammad] and what was revealed before thee: and (especially) those 
who establish regular prayer and practise regular charity and believe in 
Allah and in the Last Day: to them shall We soon give a great reward. 
(Qur’an al-Nisa@’ 4:162) 


Similarly the Qur’an praises a group of the People of the Book 
for their profound recognition of the religious truth revealed to 
the Prophet Muhammad: 


And when they [some of the People of the Book] listen to the revelation 
received by the Messenger, thou wilt see their eyes overflowing with tears, 
for they recognise the truth: they pray: “Our Lord! We believe; write us 
down among the witnesses. “What cause can we have not to believe in 


Allah and the truth which has come to us, seeing that we long for our Lord 
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to admit us to the company of the righteous?” (Qur’an al-Ma’idah 5:83- 
84) 


In sum all Qur’anic praises referring to the truth of the beliefs 
held by the People of the Book are based on the fact that the peo- 
ple being praised are those who had accepted the Prophet 
Muhammad and believed in his message. At this point it should 
be emphasised that for both general and specific Islam a neces- 
sary condition for the correctness of faith and hence for reaching 
religious truth is the acceptance of all of God’s prophets, includ- 
ing the Prophet Muhammad: 


Behold! Allah took the covenant of the prophets, saying: “I give you a Book 
and Wisdom; then comes to youa Messenger, confirming what is with you; 
do you believe in him and render him help.” Allah said: “Do ye agree, and 
take this my Covenant as binding on you?” They said: “We agree.” He 
said: “Then bear witness, and I am with you among the witnesses.” If any 
turn back after this, they are perverted transgressors. (Qur’an Al ‘Imran 
3:81-82) 


In the textual context of the above covenant requiring a belief in 
all God’s prophets, the following Qur’anic verse exists: 


If anyone desires a religion other than Islam (submission to Allah), never 
will it be accepted of him; and in the Hereafter he will be in the ranks of 


those who have lost (all spiritual good). (Al Imran 3:85) 


The existence of verse 85 in the textual context prohibiting 
separation between God’s prophets in terms of belief in and 
acceptance of them all, leads to the conclusion that following the 
arrival of Muhammad, the requirement of belief in general 
Islam, revealed to all God’s prophets before Muhammad, became 
requirement of belief in specific Islam. In this sense, religious 
truth had taken its final form in terms of a specific Islam revealed 
for every time and place. Of course, this does not mean that 
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God’s revelations prior to Muhammad were incorrect, but 
rather that they were revealed for the guidance and salvation of 
particular peoples and places. In addition, within the message of 
specific Islam is incorporated whatever is needed from previous 
revelations, following the era after the Prophet Muhammad to 
the end of time.5* 

Therefore, Islam does not recognise alethic religious plural- 
ism according to which all religions possess equally religious 
truth. Failure to accept the integrity of God’s prophets and their 
revelations contradicts, in the Muslim view, religious truth. And 
there is consensus on this position among Muslim theologians, 
exegetes, and jurists at both the classical and modern levels. For 
this reason, there is no room for examining Qur’anic content on 
the basis of alethic religious pluralism. 


Soteriological Religious Pluralism and Islam 


Soteriological religious pluralism pertains to the question of reli- 
gious salvation in the hereafter. According to representatives of 
this kind of pluralism as different religions equally guide their 
adherents to salvation all religious people will be saved in the 
hereafter. Although in the case of Islam, religious salvation in the 
main is interdependently related to religious truth requiring 
belief in the Prophet Muhammad, there seems to be a certain 
degree of possibility for salvation for cases not truly correspon- 
ding to religious truth, but saved on the basis of God’s will: 


Allah forgiveth not (the sin of) joining other gods with Him; but He for- 
giveth whom He pleaseth other sins than this: one who joins other gods 
with Allah, Hath strayed far, far away (from the right). (Qur’an al-Nisa’ 
4:116) 


The verse points out that God will never forgive anyone asso- 


ciating other gods with Him, but if He so wills, forgive any other 
sins. Thus, the question of salvation for those remaining true to 
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belief in the Oneness of God, but who for various reasons fail to 
acknowledge the Prophet Muhammad, is left to God’s will. 
Although the verse in isolation does not mention belief in the 
Prophet as a necessary condition for salvation, read in conjunc- 
tion with other verses, as the following argument will make 
clear, acceptance of his prophethood becomes unequivocal. At 
this point, it should be noticed that this verse does not represent a 
principle on the basis of which definitive statements concerning 
salvation can be made.** All that the verse conveys is that the 
outcome for those who do not associate other gods with God but 
who do commit other sins, is left to God’s will in the hereafter. 
The Qur’an contains two verses which would seem to suggest 
possible salvation for those who have faith in God as a Qur’anic 
principle but who do not accept the prophecy of Muhammad: 


Those who believe (in the Qur’an), and those who follow the Jewish (scrip- 
tures), and the Christians and the Sabians, — any who believe in Allah and 
the Last Day, and work righteousness, shall have their reward with their 
Lord; on them shall be no fear, nor shall they grieve. (Qur’an al-Bagarah 
2:62) 


Those who believe (in the Qur’an), those who follow the Jewish (scrip- 
tures), and the Sabians and the Christians, — any who believe in Allah and 
the Last Day, and work righteousness, — on them shall be no fear, nor shall 


they grieve. (Qur’an al-M@idabh 5:69) 


One of the purposes for the revelation of these verses was to 
dispel the social stigma which came to be unfairly attached to 
those Jews, Christians, and others who had embraced Islam and 
followed the Prophet Muhammad. As mentioned earlier an 
authentic narration describes certain religious leaders accusing 
those of their people who had embraced Islam, as stating: “those 
who believed in Muhammad and followed him are the worst of 
our people, since if they were among our prominent people they 
would never have abandoned the religion of their fathers.” >> In 
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other words the narration would suggest that belief in 
Muhammad was already a given fact meaning the verses were 
not referring to Jews, Christians and others on a general level, 
meaning all people of these and other faiths, but rather a specific 
set of people who had accepted Islam and were following the 
Prophet Muhammad. 

In fact, by mentioning the word sabi’in (sabians) the verses 
dispel any accusations levelled at whosoever embraces Islam, 
since the Arabic word sabi’in derived from s-b-’a means to con- 
vert from one religion to another new religion.*4 For this reason, 
Makkan pagans used to call the Prophet and his followers 
sabi’im, on the grounds that they had abandoned polytheism and 
embraced a new faith (Islam).55 

Note, Nasr’s theory of metaphysical universalism described 
earlier, relies on these verses to attempt to prove that religious 
salvation is universal on the assumption that the verses require 
only belief in God and the Last Day without considering the 
integrity of Gods prophets.*° Yet, there is unanimous agreement 
between classical and modern scholars of Islam that the follow- 
ing part of the conditional sentence, “any who believe in Allah,” 
requires belief in all prophets including Prophet Muhammad.57 
In this respect, Ali states the following: 


The verse [5:69] does not purport to lay down an exhaustive list of the arti- 
cles of faith. Nor does it seek to spell out the essentials of a genuine belief in 
Allah, which has no meaning unless it is accompanied by belief in His 
Prophets for it is through their agency alone that we know Allah’s Will and 
can abide by it in our practical lives. This is especially true of His final 
Prophet, Muhammad (peace be on him) whose message is universal, and 
not confined to any particular group or section of humanity. Belief in the 
Prophethood of Muhammad (peace be on him) is thus an integral part and 
a logical corollary of belief in Allah. Moreover, it is also an essential test of 
genuineness of such belief. This becomes clear when the verse is read in con- 
junction with other relevant verses of the Qur’an. See, for instance, 4:170, 
5:16, 21, 7:157, 158, 21:107, 25:1, 33:40, 61:6. See also 2:40, 3:31-32, 
4:1 so-r51.5° 
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Therefore, the universality of religious salvation cannot be 
accommodated to the Islamic framework of religious pluralism. 
Because for humanity as a whole the Islamic conception of belief 
in God requires also belief in the Prophet Muhammad as clari- 
fied by the existence of dozens of Qur’anic verses as well as 
authentic ahdadith mentioned in the faith section of all hadith col- 
lections. Even the expression “grace of God,” employed in Karl 
Rahner’s (1966) theory of religious inclusivism as a possible 
solution for universal religious salvation, is restricted in the case 
of Islam, to the acceptance of Muhammad as God’s final 
prophet: 


“And ordain for us that which is good, in this life and in the Hereafter: for 
we have turned unto Thee.” He said: “With My punishment I visit whom I 
will; but My mercy extendeth to all things. That (mercy) I shall ordain for 
those who do right, and practise regular charity, and those who believe in 
Our signs — Those who follow the Messenger, the unlettered Prophet, 
whom they find mentioned in their own (scriptures) — in the Law and the 
Gospel — for he commands them what is just and forbids them what is evil; 
he allows them as lawful what is good (and pure) and prohibits them from 
what is bad (and impure); he releases them from their heavy burdens and 
from the yokes that are upon them. So it is those who believe in him, hon- 
our him, help him, and follow the light which is sent down with him - it is 
they who will prosper.” Say: “O men! I am sent unto you all, as the 
Messenger of Allah, to Whom belongeth the dominion of the heavens and 
the earth: there is no god but He: it is He That giveth both life and death. So 
believe in Allah and His Messenger, the Unlettered Prophet, who believeth 
in Allah and His words: follow him that (so) ye may be guided.” (Qur’an al- 
A‘af7:156-158) 


So, God’s mercy, according to these verses, is inclusive for all 
things in this world. However, to gain God’s mercy in the here- 
after, requires acceptance of the Prophet Muhammad from all of 
mankind and particularly the People of the Book, who find men- 
tion of the unlettered Prophet in their scriptures. Note, the 
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sentence “those who follow the Messenger” is attached to the 
previous descriptions of those gaining God’s mercy in the here- 
after without any grammatical conjunctions. This is a rhetoric 
method known in the Arabic language as fas/ (unsegment) where 
the grammatical conjunction is omitted due to the existence of 
complete union between sentences.5? Thus, the application of 
fas! between the sentences “those who believe in Our signs — 
those who follow the Messenger, the unlettered Prophet” (7:15 6- 
157), shows that those who believe in God’s signs, are the same 
who follow the unlettered Prophet. Such completeness of faith is 
determined by the Qur’an as a way of gaining God’s mercy and 
hence religious salvation: “So it is those who believe in him [the 
Prophet Muhammad], honour him, help him, and follow the 
light which is sent down with him - it is they who will prosper” 
(7:157). The word “prosper” here means both happiness and 
salvation.®° 

It is worth pointing out that the historical roots of soteriologi- 
cal pluralism in Islam seem to date back to the 9th century, when 
the intellectual institute and academy known as the Bayt al- 
Hikmah (House of Wisdom), reached the peak of its activities 
focusing largely on the translation of mainly Greek scientific 
works into Arabic. The access to Greek philosophical works 
resulted in the emergence of symbolic interpretations of the 
Qur’an. Thus, for the first time in Islam the issue of religious plu- 
ralism came to be approached from a philosophical aspect. For 
instance, al-Farabi’s theory of prophecy, in which he argues that 
the language of revelation is symbolic in nature and that the 
prophets receive these symbols from God through their imagina- 
tion (takhayyul)*' can be considered as the starting point of the 
esoteric interpretation of the Qur’an and thus, as the root of the- 
ories attempting to accommodate both soteriological as well as 
alethic pluralism to Islam. 

Thus, as the discussion demonstrates, overall the doctrine of 
religious salvation in Islam is interdependently related to reli- 
gious truth. In this sense, according to Islam, all those believing 
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in the Oneness of God and following God’s prophets prior to the 
advent of Prophet Muhammad, are likely to be saved, for they 
acknowledged religious truth. And in the same vein, all those 
who accepted Prophet Muhammad following his prophethood, 
are likely to be saved. However, there seems to exist a third 
group remaining true to the Oneness of God (not associating any 
other gods with Him), but who never acknowledge the prophet- 
hood of Muhammad and his final message. Their case is left to 
God’s will. If He wills, He will save them, and if He wills, He will 
punish them. Therefore, unlike its totally exclusive position with 
respect to religious truth, the Islamic position appears slightly 
more inclusive with regard to religious salvation, but not plural- 
istic. However, since this inclusivism in terms of religious 
salvation depends only on God’s will, the soteriological aspect of 
religious pluralism is something that cannot be examined or 
proved in Islam. 


Normative Religious Pluralism and Islam 


Up to this point our entire discussion has enabled us to determine 
normative religious pluralism as part of the ethical sphere of reli- 
gious pluralism, since, as defined previously, this is linked to the 
ethico-behavioural paradigm of treating religiously different 
people. In this way, unlike alethic and soteriological religious 
pluralism, where the locus of discussion revolves around the 
eschatological dimensions of pluralism, in the case of normative 
religious pluralism it is the terrestrial dimensions that are of 
main concern to the participants. Thus, normative religious plu- 
ralism is seen as the most central to the peacebuilding process in 
this world. 

Moreover, discussion so far has also enabled us to extract 
different elements from the ethical sphere of religious pluralism 
and incorporate these to the particular sphere of normative reli- 
gious pluralism. This has allowed for a more accurate description 
of it by placing emphasis on the focus of normative religious 
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pluralism dwelling entirely on human beings. This in turn 
implies that not only coreligionists, but people belonging to 
other religions should be treated on the basis of universal human 
values based on freedom and human dignity. In the same way, 
this kind of pluralism suggests respect for the religious particu- 
larities of differing faiths, and engagement in terms of common- 
ality, to achieve mutual understanding, contribution, and sup- 
port. Last but not least, normative religious pluralism goes 
deeper to recognise integrity, affection, and forgiveness towards 
adherents of other religions as main ethical parameters. 

It is obvious from this description of normative religious plu- 
ralism how it corresponds to Islam and the Qur’an, particularly 
since the focus of both is mainly on human beings. On the other 
hand, the ethical aspects, the structural and constructive ele- 
ments as well as the objectives of normative religious pluralism, 
all these components identified through the discussion on the 
human experience of religious pluralism create a subject area 
where Islam and the Qur’an can contribute substantially. That is 
by revealing the divine guidance towards such a subject on both 
a historical and normative basis. In the following pages some 
examples, mostly historical, will be presented in order to exem- 
plify more clearly the different aspects of normative religious 
pluralism before delineating the Qur’anic exploration of it. 

The most significant and ethical aspects of normative reli- 
gious pluralism are freedom and human dignity. These aspects 
were first witnessed in interfaith relationship settings when the 
Prophet Muhammad and his adherent, having been rejected by 
the Quraysh Makkans, were welcomed along with the new reli- 
gion, in both Abyssinia and Yathrib, later called al-Madinah 
al-Munawwarah. In Abyssinia, “there was a righteous king 
called the Negus in whose land no one was oppressed and who 
was praised for his righteousness.”°* Consequently, Muslims 
were welcomed by the Christians of Abyssinia and were also 
“allowed complete freedom of worship.”°? The Prophet and his 
followers were also welcomed in Yathrib (al-Madinah), where 
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he in turn not only accepted the religious and tribal diversity of 
the city, but legitimised this by establishing a significant agree- 
ment with the different groupings. This document is known as 
The Constitution of Madinah.*+ In fact, the inhabitants of 
Abyssinia and Yathrib were both descendants of Qahtani Arabs, 
who lived as part of a great South Arabian civilisation,°> Arabia 
Felix (latin meaning Happy Arabia), in which ethical values such 
as freedom and respect for human dignity were to some degree 
present. This statement is supported by the Qur’an itself, since it 
mentions certain facts concerning the Queen of Sheba (Malikah 
Saba’), whose kingdom was in South Arabia. The Queen of 
Sheba is described in the Qur’an asa very fair, kind and wise per- 
son. These features of her character can be discovered in the 
response she gives to Prophet Solomon, when he sends her a let- 
ter inviting her to visit him and submit fully to the one God, Lord 
of the Worlds. The Queen of Sheba responds: 


(The Queen) said: “Ye chiefs! Here is — delivered to me —a letter worthy of 

respect. It is from Solomon, and is (as follows): ‘In the name of Allah, Most 

Gracious, Most Merciful: Be ye not arrogant against me, but come to me in 

submission (to the true Religion).’” She said: “Ye chiefs! Advise me in (this) 

my affair: no affair have I decided except in your presence.” They said: “We 

are endued with strength, and given to vehement war: but the command is 

with thee; so consider what thou wilt command.” She said: “Kings, when 

they enter a country, despoil it, and make the noblest of its people its mean- 

est thus do they behave. But I am going to send him a present, and (wait) to 

see with what (answer) return (my) ambassadors.” (Qur’an al-Naml 

27:29-35) 

Significant conclusions underlining the origins of freedom 
and the respect for human dignity in the case of the Qahtani 


Arabs can be drawn from these Qur’anic verses: 


1. Although the content of Solomon’s letter is not beneficial to 
her, the Queen of Sheba describes it as “a letter worthy of 
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respect” (Qur’an 27:29). Ibn al-‘Arabi states in his Apkam al- 
Our’an that, “the description of the letter as ‘worthy of 
respect’ is the most honourable description, since the same 
description is used for describing the Qur’an.”®° By using 
such an adjective to describe the letter, the Queen shows her 
ability to evaluate fairly the methodology through which the 
letter has been written, and her understanding of internation- 
al relations, as she reduces possible tension on both levels, 
internally among her ministers, and externally, between the 
two countries, respectively. 

2. The Queen also demonstrates that she conducts state affairs 
on the basis of mutual consultation speaking volumes for her 
character. She states to her ministers: “No affair have I decided 
except in your presence” (Qur’an 27:32). Far from being a 
despot she seeks advice from the people surrounding her: “Ye 
chiefs! Advice me in (this) my affair” (Qur’an 27:32). In 
adopting this manner she shows respect to others, maintain- 
ing their dignity, and “makes them feel confident and capable 
of making decisions.” °” 

3. The Queen of Sheba appears in the Qur’an as a peace-loving 
person who knows how to lead a peace process. She employs 
her knowledge of previous human experience in the field of 
war and occupation and through the method of istishab “pre- 
sumption of continuity,”°* decides to send Solomon not a 
military presence, but a gift, which is usually given with the 
aim of achieving closeness and love. She says: “Kings, when 
they enter a country, despoil it, and make the noblest of its 
people its meanest thus do they behave. But Iam going to send 
him a present, and (wait) to see with what (answer) return 
(my) ambassadors” (Qur’an 27:34-35). A truly remarkable 
woman. 


It seems that Qahtani Arabs were to some extent aware of eth- 


ical values such as freedom and human dignity, and it appears 
they also had knowledge of diplomacy which enabled them to 
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maintain good international relations. In contrast, the mentality 
of ‘Adnani Arabs, northern inhabitants of Arabia Ferox (latin 
for Wild Arabia), was “purely egotistic” ©? and exclusive, which 
made them, as Dozy concludes, different from Qahtani Arabs.”° 
The Makkans were a part of the ‘Adnani peoples, and as such 
values of freedom and respect for human dignity did not hold a 
universal dimension for them. Their loyalties were confined only 
to a certain tribe or more precisely to certain persons known as 
tribal leaders. For this reason, the Prophet Muhammad and his 
adherents were persecuted in Makkah at the beginning of Islam 
and peaceful co-existence was not allowed to flourish. At that 
point, the Qur’an commenced the process of transforming 
nomadic egocentric ethics into universal ones. This process can 
be regarded as a process of enlightenment based on both revela- 
tion and reason simultaneously forming thereby a source of 
critical ideas, including the importance of freedom and human 
dignity as primary values of society. For instance, the Qur’an 
from the very beginning of its revelation criticised any attempt 
targeting religious freedom. Surah al-‘Alaq, unanimously agreed 
as the first surah to be revealed,”' raises the rhetorical question: 
“Seest thou one who forbids a votary when he (turns) to pray?” 
(Qur’an al-‘Alag 96:9-10). 

Three significant points, in connection with freedom, human 
dignity and normative religious pluralism, can be derived from 
this Qur’anic question: 


1. As Ibn Ashur remarks in his al-Tahrir wa al-Tanwir, “the 
main function of this question is to express astonishment;”7* 
that is, astonishment at behavior of this type threatening reli- 
gious freedom. Since banning or restricting religious freedom 
is an act of oppression, the Qur’an expresses its astonishment 
at this in the form of a question. By employing this rhetorical 
device, which is a type of linguistic metaphor, the Qur’an con- 
veys that this kind of behavior is a phenomenon which 
contradicts human nature and ethical values. 
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2. The Qur’an uses the present tense of the verb forbid (yanhd, 
“forbids” ) while referring to a past event in order to keep that 
event ever present in people’s minds (that is the act of forbid- 
ding religious freedom) so that they avoid doing so. Acc- 
ording to Ibn Hisham al-Ansari, “the Arabs use a verb of pres- 
ent tense referring to a past event, with the aim of keeping that 
event always present in mind as if it was happening at the 
moment of mentioning it.”73 

3. More important to note is the grammatical shift (i/tifat) from 
the second to the third person: “Seest thou one who forbids a 
votary when he (turns) to pray?” Ibn ‘Atiyyah states that 
“there is no argument among the interpreters of the Qur’an 
about to whom ‘one who forbids’ and ‘a votary’ refer. They 
all agree that the former refers to Abi Jahl,”* whereas the lat- 
ter refers to the Prophet Muhammad.””> In this case, where 
“the addressee is the Prophet,”’° the normal grammatical 
way of expressing the above meaning would be to say: “seest 
thou one who forbids you (Muhammad) when you turn to 
pray,” but instead of saying: “who forbids you (Muhamm- 
ad),” the Qur’an states, “who forbids a votary.” As Ibn 
al-Athir in his Al-Mathal al-Sa@’ir comments, “the shift from 
one form to another is done only when it is required for some 
special reasons”’” we can conclude that there is a reason 
for this grammatical shift (iltifat) from the second person 
(Muhammad) to the third person (a votary). In this respect, 
al-Zamakhshari’s explanation that the linguistic shift (i/tifat) 
“is a habit of speech of the Arabs seeking to raise the interest 
of the listener,”7* should not be regarded as the special reason 
for the shift (itifat) in this case. Actually, the grammatical 
shift from the Prophet to a votary is required for the process of 
transforming extant nomadic egocentric ethics into universal 
ones. By concentrating ona votary instead of the Prophet, the 
Qur’an from the very beginning of its revelation announces 
religious freedom as a value system, which cannot be monop- 
olised by anyone. Therefore, the main function of the 
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linguistic shift (il/tifat) here is to emphasise disapproval of for- 
bidding or restricting religious freedom, whether for the 
Prophet or any other worshiper, as everyone’s dignity should 
be respected. As can be seen, this rhetorical approach, known 
as shift (itifat), implies subtle meanings, which might be the 
reason why Ibn al-Athir calls it “the core of the rhetoric, 
balaghah.”79'°° 


Another important aspect of normative religious pluralism is 
the establishment of right balance between religious commonali- 
ties and particularities through constructive conversation. This 
aspect was clearly implemented by the Prophet through the 
foundation of The Constitution of Madinah, which on the one 
hand declared different religious groups as one nation, ummah 
wahidah,** but on the other hand preserved their religious par- 
ticularities. Thus, the inclusive concept of “one nation,” ummah 
wahidah, based on the recognition of religious particularities 
confirms the Prophet’s approval of normative religious plural- 
ism, which appeared in different manners in that society. For 
instance, Ibn Hisham mentions that a Christian delegation from 
Najran visited the Prophet in the mosque, al-Masjid al-Nabawi, 
in Madinah, with the aim of discussing points of doctrine includ- 
ing the nature of God. In spite of doctrinal disagreements, the 
Prophet received them warmly, allowed them to perform their 
prayers in the mosque, and signed a treaty with them.®* Of 
course all these early interfaith interactions were geared towards 
achieving mutual understanding, mutual engagement, contribu- 
tion and support between religiously different people. 

The early achievements of such important objectives of nor- 
mative religious pluralism are documented in non-Muslim 
sources dating back to the 7th century. For example, this is 
Patriarch Ishéyahb III, writing to his correspondent Simeon of 
Rewardashir around the year 650, during the heat of the intra- 
Christian controversy of the time: 
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As for the Arabs, to whom God has at this time given rule (shultand) over 
the world, you know well how they act toward us. Not only do they not 
oppose Christianity, but they praise our faith, honour the priests and saints 


of our Lord, and give aid to the churches and monasteries.°3 


Furthermore, it would appear that essentially important is to 
conduct the whole process of normative religious pluralism on 
the basis of integrity, compassion and forgiveness. Such ethical 
qualities could gain interfaith relations further strength and 
mutual trust, as this seems to have been the case in different 
aspects of life throughout the history of interfaith relations. For 
instance, with respect to academic debate and interfaith dialogue 
some non-Muslim sources relate that during the reign of the 
Abbasid Caliph, al-Ma’min, inter-faith dialogues regularly 
took place in Baghdad. One of these debates documented, is that 
held by Theodore Abia Qurrah with a number of Muslim schol- 
ars in the presence of Caliph al-Ma’min himself.*4 Abi Qurrah 
was “a monk of the monastery of Mar Sabas in Judea, and fora 
while he also served as the bishop of the Melkite community in 
Harran in Mesopotamian Syria.”*5 Although he was not a 
Muslim, he was deeply respected by the Caliph for his ideas. This 
is obvious from some of the expressions al-Ma’min directed 
towards Abi Qurrah during the debate, i.e.: “By God you are 
right, Aba Qurrah! By God you have done well Abi Qurrah and 
have put your opponents to shame!”®*° It appears that al-Ma’- 
miin’s purpose behind the platform of debate was to encourage 
people to seek knowledge rather than to seek to dominate by 
their opinions. It is reported that before a debate the Caliph 
would say: “This is a majlis [council] characterised by justice and 
fairness. No one will commit excesses in it. So present your argu- 
ment and answer without dread. There is nothing here except by 
that which is better.”°” The result of al-Ma’miin’s integrity and 
objectivity is expressed by Abi Qurrah himself where the Christ- 
ian monk and scholar prays for the Muslim ruler in the following 
words: 
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May God strengthen the Commander of the Faithful, the imam al- 
Ma’min, the victorious leader, the fortunate caliph, the beloved master, 
whose assault is terrible, the one who is gracious to the one rejected, and 
counsel of the one assisted, possessor of remarkable compassion, courage 
granted, and a community sought...May God inspire in him patience, 


mercy and justice for all his subjects! Be 


Integrity as an important ethical aspect of normative religious 
pluralism is also attested to in Muslim academic writing towards 
religiously different people. In this regard, Hilary Kilpatrick 
remarks: 


It is rare for members of the dominant religion in a society to write about 
aspects of a subordinate religion in the same society in a non-polemical 
spirit. Yet the diyarat works, books about monasteries compiled in Iraq 
and Egypt in the fourth/tenth century, reflect an attitude on their Muslim 
authors’ part of remarkable openness towards Christian customs and insti- 
tutions; they exemplify such a non-polemical approach. For this reason 
they deserve to be taken account of in any discussion of Arab Christianity 
during the ‘Abbasid period.®? 


This mutual trust and respect between Muslims and non- 
Muslims is historically also apparent in more social aspects of 
life. It is reported that one day when “the caliph al-Mu‘tazz felt 
thirsty out hunting, one of his companions suggested they should 
visit a good friend of his, a monk at the Mar Mari monastery, 
and when they arrived, they were given cool water to drink, a 
meal, and entertaining conversation.” ?° 

Given this how is it that some Muslims from the past as well as 
today have chosen to adopt an exclusive approach even in 
respect of normative religious pluralism? The answer could be 
partly due to specific historic circumstances and partly to a lack 
of distinguishment between differing types of religious plural- 
ism, alethic, soteriological, and normative. They would seem to 
be of the opinion that, “one has no obligations whatsoever 
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toward those who are not of one’s faith, that their blood is per- 
mitted to be shed and their property taken.”?' This exclusive 
attitude towards those of different faiths is likely to have been 
triggered by a chain of historical interfaith conflicts, for instance, 
the transgression of the mutually signed pact of the Constitution 
of Madinah by Jewish tribes in the 7th century;®* the coalition 
between Byzantine Christians and the northern Arab Christians 
against Islam in the 7‘' century;?> and John of Damascus’ public 
pronouncement of Islam as heresy in the 8‘ century. In his work 
Concerning Heresy, John of Damascus, one of the most promi- 
nent and influential Christian scholars of the time, regarded the 
Prophet Muhammad as heralding the era of the Antichrist and 
also claimed that Muhammad had plagiarised the Qur’an from 
the Bible.?* This was the first anti-Islam polemic written by a 
member of Byzantine Orthodoxy. Other elements causing divi- 
sion were the religiously motivated Crusades against Muslims in 
the rrth, r2th and 13th centuries and afterwards. All these inter- 
faith conflicts, which took place during the formative period of 
Islamic sciences and the conceptual perception of interfaith rela- 
tions, might have created good reasons for religious exclusivism 
and hatred to grow and flourish even outside the context of war 
and oppression, which seem to be the only reasons justifying the 
transgression of normative religious pluralism in Islam. On the 
other hand, the Muslims’ counter-attack and reaction to histori- 
cal interfaith conflicts as well as inability to recognise different 
types of religious pluralism has resulted in misleading conclu- 
sions among many non-Muslims that Islam teaches no respect 
for religiously different people. 

In sum, due to the problematic areas outlined, it is vital that 
we return to the authentic sources of Islam for solutions to ques- 
tions of interfaith relations, especially since the normative 
teachings of these sources have been contaminated by irrelevant 
historical, methodological and ideological issues. 
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[3] 


Conclusion 


Religious pluralism is a complex concept accommodating a mul- 
tiplicity of definitions with considerable discrepancy between 
them in terms of their themes, scopes, and problematic areas. 
Inability to distinguish between all the different types of religious 
pluralism will lead to confused understanding and misleading 
conclusions if the appropriate type of pluralism is not isolated 
and relevant approaches corresponding to that type are not 
adopted. Both alethic and soteriological religious pluralism 
emerged from the specific context of Christianity as a result of 
theological discussions exploring religious salvation. However, 
since religious truth and consequently religious salvation claims 
are considered as irreconcilable and thus inherently divisive, reli- 
gious pluralism reduced to that particular level becomes an 
unmanageable issue. In this respect, the best solution might be to 
concentrate on the terrestrial dimensions and ramifications of 
religious pluralism, namely normative religious pluralism, 
which is the most relevant type with respect to Islamic theology 
and the Qur’anic content. 

Thus, the following chapters will explore the Qur’anic con- 
ception of normative religious pluralism elaborating on ele- 
ments mentioned in this chapter: ethical foundations of norma- 
tive religious pluralism, its structural and constructive elements, 
and its objectives. 
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Ethical Foundations 
of Normative Religious 
Pluralism in the Qur’an 


“ethical foundations”, the title of this chapter, the Qur’anic 

scope of the “ethical” is too broad to categorise on a simple 
level, to the extent that Izutsu remarks that “Islamic thought at 
its Qur’anic stage, makes no real distinction between the reli- 
gious and the ethical.”’ This breadth of the Qur’anic ethical 
world poses a challenge for selectivity. However, based on the 
ethical problematic areas raised in the previous chapter, the 
selection can relatively be limited to five main ethical founda- 
tions of normative religious pluralism: freedom of belief, human 
dignity, integrity, the imperative of no vilification of what is 
sacred to others, and forgiveness. An exploration of Qur’anic 
guidance with respect to these ethical features allows critical 
examination of exclusivist claims which reject any moral obliga- 
tion in relation to peaceful people of differing faiths, allowing 
their blood to be shed and their properties to be destroyed. 


[1] 


Freedom of Belief 


if should be mentioned from the outset, that with regard to 


The universality of freedom as an unchangeable human value 
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should be methodologically taken into consideration in the 
process of Qur’anic exegesis. Freedom in general and freedom of 
belief in particular are inviolable human rights, since they reflect 
the unchangeable characteristics of human nature. Thus, to 
recognise the right of freedom is tantamount to the recognition 
of human nature. Apart from human nature, freedom does not 
have other affiliations such as geographical, political or reli- 
gious. Due to this fact, freedom is considered as an irreplaceable 
value in the East as well as in the West. For the East, this fact is 
made clear in the well-known declaration of Caliph ‘Umar ibn 
al-Khattab: “How dare you enslave people, whereas they were 
born free?!”* In the same way, Jean-Jacques Rousseau in the 
West opens his famous treatise The Social Contract with the fol- 
lowing statement which has become an inalienable part of 
western civilisation: “Man was born free, and everywhere he is 
in chains. One believes himself the master of others, and yet he is 
a greater slave than they.”? Moreover, Rousseau argues that 
there is a firm relationship between freedom and morality. He 
remarks: 


To renounce one’s liberty is to renounce one’s essence as a human being, 
the rights and also the duties of humanity. For the person who renounces 
everything there is no possible compensation. Such a renunciation is 
incompatible with human nature, for to take away all freedom from one’s 


willis to take away all morality from one’s actions.* 


The interrelationship between freedom and morality increases 
the level of human responsibility towards the preservation of this 
right globally. Transgression of the right of freedom leads 
inevitably to serious interfaith tension and ulitmately massacre. 
For this reason, the famous Islamic scholar and exegete, mufas- 
sir, Bediuzzaman Said Nursi emphasised in the context of 
interfaith conflict between Muslims and Christians that: 


Their freedom [of Christian people] consists in leaving them in peace and 
not oppressing them, for this is what the Shari‘ah enjoins. More than this is 
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their aggression in the face of your bad points and craziness, their benefit- 
ing from your ignorance... The freedom of non-Muslims is a branch of our 
own freedom.> 


Nursi’s statement implies that in order for one to enjoy one’s 
own freedom one has to struggle to gain the freedom of the other. 
This principle deserves to be considered as a golden rule in 
respect of normative religious pluralism, i.e. “the freedom of the 
other is my own freedom.” Therefore, the right of freedom is 
equally valued all over the world as an inviolable human right, 
which makes its exploration in the case of the Qur’an vital in 
order to dispel any exclusive claims and historical doubts con- 
cerning it. 


The Word Freedom in the Qur’an 


The Arabic word for freedom,° hurriyyah, does not exist in the 
Qur’an directly as a noun, but its primary root )-r-r and other 
derivatives of it do exist. Tracing the derivatives of the root mor- 
pheme /-r-r in the Qur’an, it becomes clear that six derivatives 
have been mentioned in thirteen different Qur’anic places. These 
six derivatives of the root h-r-r are: tahrir, muharrar, hurr, harr, 
harir, harir. Before analysing these Qur’anic words, it is impor- 
tant to firstly examine the definition of the root /-r-rin one of the 
earliest works in the field of lexicography: Mu‘jam al-Maq4yis fi 
al-Lughah written by Abt al-Husayn Ahmad ibn Faris ibn 
Zakariyya. 

Ibn Faris distinguishes between two major meanings of the 
root h-r-r, stating: “/-r-r has two main meanings: the first being 
what goes against slavery and has neither defect nor shortcom- 
ing, md khdalafa al-‘ubidiyyah wa bari’a min al-‘ayb wa al-naqs, 
whereas the second is the opposite of cold, khilaf al-bard.”’ Even 
though, some scholars have made attempts to derive from the 
second meaning of the root )-r-r significance related to freedom 
(hurriyyah) such attempts seem to be rather exaggerated and 
thus implausible. Therefore, the Qur’anic words derived from 
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the root h-r-r meaning “hot” (such as harr, harir, harir) are 
unlikely to work in comibnation with the word freedom 
(hurriyyah). 

As far as the rest of the derivatives, related to the first meaning 
of the root h-r-r mentioned by Ibn Faris, are concerned, it is 
important to discover what Ibn Faris meant by the definition of 
h-r-r as something that “goes against slavery and has neither 
defect nor shortcoming, md khdlafa al-‘ubadiyyah wa bari’a min 
al-ayb wa al-naqs.”* In this case, it is relevant to look at the 
work of another lexicographer who lived in the generation 
immediately following Ibn Faris and who seems to have been 
influenced by him. Al-Raghib al-Asfahani developed a definition 
of h-r-r by making a clear distinction between the social and the 
metaphysical meaning of freedom, hurriyyah. In his Mufradat 
Alfaz al-Qur’an he states: 


A free man, al-hurr, is the opposite of a slave, al-‘abd, and freedom, al- 
hurriyyah, is divided into two kinds. The first one refers to the person who 
is literally not a slave. This meaning is referred to in the Qur’an: ‘The free 
for the free.’ (Qur’an al-Baqarah 2:178). In the same way, the Qur’an uses 
the word tahrir to mean literally the process of giving a slave his freedom, as 
it is mentioned in the Qur’an: ‘Give a slave his freedom’ (Qur’an al- 
Ma@’idah 5:89). 


As far as the second kind of freedom, /urriyyah, is concerned, it is referred 
“to the person who is not dominated by such ugly qualities as greed and the 
desire for worldly possessions.”? This meaning of freedom, hurriyyah, is 
derived from the Qur’anic word muharraran: ‘I do dedicate unto Thee 
what is in my womb for Thy special service’ (Qur’an Al ‘Imran 3:35). 
Muharraran here means freed from all worldly affairs and specially dedi- 
cated to God’s service.*° 


These foregoing definitions of the root “h-r-r” show that the 
Qur’an uses the derivates from this root to refer mainly to two 
different levels of freedom, hurriyyah. The first is the legal aspect 
of freedom dealing with slavery meaning the actual physical pos- 
session of the slave by wealthy people. The second is the ethical 
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aspect of freedom which deals with the intellectual as well as the 
metaphysical character of human nature. 

In fact, the Qur’anic word muharraran, from which the sec- 
ond aspect of freedom is derived, defines the concept of freedom 
in the light of the Oneness of God. By relating the concept of free- 
dom to the Oneness of God, the Qur’an seems to aim at 
protecting this human right from any possible violation and to 
maintain it in its highest level of quality. It is very likely that 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi was aware of this fact when he wrote: 
“Freedom is a natural feature of human nature... Whenever the 
bodily connection of the soul is the weaker, and the intellectual 
one the stronger, the soul possesses more freedom and vice 
versa.”'' According to al-Razi’s conclusion, it would appear 
that no one is truly free unless he devotes himself totally to God. 
Such a concept of freedom is confirmed also by the Prophet who 
said: “Perish the slave of dinar, perish the slave of dirham.” '* 

It should be stressed here, that Islam emphasises the right of 
freedom on both its levels, the physical and intellectual, respec- 
tively. However, the intellectual aspect of freedom is more 
underscored, since the consequences of its violation are far more 
dangerous than the ramifications emerging from violation of the 
physical aspect. It is interesting to mention in this respect al- 
Ghazali’s understanding of the fact. He remarks that “to enslave 
the intellectual freedom of man is more dangerous than actual 
slavery, since the enslavement of intellectual freedom aims to 
enslave not only man’s body, but also his heart and mind.” It is 
obvious from Ghazali’s statement, that he was aware of the 
political implications of the idea of freedom as he seems to have 
also been aware of the right of the individual to maintain and 
protect his freedom. Thus, al-Ghazali’s definition of freedom 
suggests an understanding of the Arabic term hurriyyah, which 
comprises an appreciation of its subtle meanings together with a 
comprehension of freedom’s various other implications, cen- 
turies before the age of European enlightenment. For this reason, 
Franz Rosenthal would appear to be not entirely accurate, when 
he concludes that “Arabic did not possess a truly workable term 
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to express the full force of [the] concept of “freedom” until, in 
modern times, western influence gave a new meaning to [the] old 
hurriyyah,” 4 

Thus analysing the root morpheme /-r-r, in terms of its deriv- 
atives in the Qur’an, we see that the Qur’an recognises both the 
physical as well as the intellectual aspects of freedom. More- 
over, in order to guarantee and perpetuate the right of freedom, 
the Qur’an attributes the concept of freedom to the Oneness of 
God and thus indicates that nobody among human beings has 
the right to enslave others physically or intellectually. 


Qur’anic Indications of Freedom of Belief 


Freedom of belief is a fundamental right supported by the 
Qur’an in a number of verses. Examining all Qur’anic state- 
ments on this subject however it would seem that we can focus 
on two main verses to show that Islam recognises complete free- 
dom of faith: al-Bagarah:2 56 and al-Ahzab: 72. 


Surah al-Baqarah Verse 256 


Let there be no compulsion in religion: Truth stands out clear from Error: 
whoever rejects evil and believes in Allah hath grasped the most trustwor- 
thy handhold, that never breaks. And Allah heareth and knoweth all 
things. (al-Bagarah 2:25 6) 


An exegetical examination of verse 2:256 will follow. This will 
focus primarily on four main aspects: a) historical context; b) lin- 
guistic structure; c) thematic linkage between the verse and its 
textual context; d) modern context (the world today world and 
its reality). 

Methodologically speaking, it is important to initially outline 
the historical context of the verse (the occasion of its revelation 
or sabab al-nuzil), to allow for greater accuracy and a more 
comprehensive understanding. In this respect, the historical con- 
text in which verse 2:25 6 was revealed provides us witha reliable 
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historical source of information. In this regard al-Wahidi, in his 
work Asbab al-Nuzil, reports from Ibn ‘Abbas that: 


The children of some of the al-Ansar’s women used to die young. Prior to 
Islam their superstitious mothers would consequently take an oath to 
devote their children to Judaism if they remained alive. Thus, those chil- 
dren who became Jews followed Judaism even after their parents from the 
al-Ansar had embraced Islam. However, when the Jewish tribe Bani Nadir 
was expelled from al-Madinah, some of the al-Ansar wanted to force their 
Jewish children to embrace Islam in order to stay with their Muslim fami- 
lies in al-Madinah. At that point, God revealed the verse “Let there be no 


. 2 ee: I 
compulsion in religion.” *> 


This narration is also transmitted by al-Tabari, Aba Dawid, 
al-Nisa’i and others. In terms of the authenticity of the narration, 
al-Albani concludes that “it isan authentic narration, sahih.” '° 

So, this being the occasion for the revelation of verse 2:2 56, it 
is apparent that the verse was revealed in the historical context of 
a religious conflict between the Jews and Muslims of Madinah. It 
was a religiously diverse society. Another point which can be 
derived from the narration is that it was parents who were 
attempting to force their children to convert from Judaism to 
Islam. Even so, despite the nature of familial ties and what others 
might consequently see as mitigating circumstances providing 
reason enough for a possible violation of freedom of belief, this 
was not accepted by the Qur’an which categorically states: 
“there is no compulsion in religion” (2:256). And this clear and 
unequivocal Qur’anic position with regards to freedom of faith, 
prohibiting compulsion in religion, whether among family mem- 
bers, and in the context of interfaith conflict, is absolute, 
promoting freedom of belief to be a universal value and invio- 
lable human right. 

Yet, there have been claims by certain quarters that verse 
2:256 was abrogated by Qur’anic verses prescribing fighting 
against the “unbelievers.” Al-Tabari attributes such a claim to 
Ibn Zayd,*” while al-Nuhas reports Sulayman ibn Misa to have 
been among those who favored the abrogation claim for 
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2:256.'* Ibn Ashur, in contrast, reasons that taking into account 
that the verse was revealed after the conquest of Makkah, then 
verse 2:256 abrogated “the verses prescribing fighting against 
those who refuse to embrace Islam.” 

Clearly the issue of abrogation (naskh) in the Qur’an is con- 
troversial.* Even in the case of this one single verse (2:2 56), there 
exist two opposing claims. One reason for the controversy is 
problems arising from the definition of abrogation itself. Prior to 
al-Shafit’s Al-Risalah, naskh was used in its broadest sense to 
mean both specifying the meaning by different linguistic app- 
roaches as well as the substitution of an earlier rule, hukum, with 
a chronologically succeeding one.*° With regards to the latter, 
that is substitution of an earlier rule, it should be stressed that the 
way in which this type of abrogation is determined in the case of 
the Qur’an is not through reasoning, ijtihad, but through an 
authentic hadith attributed to the Prophet himself.*" 

Another issue, which should be taken into consideration 
while discussing abrogation in the Qur’an, is the condition that 
scholars have set as necessary for the acceptance of any claim of 
abrogation. This condition requires existence of an absolute 
contradiction between two or more verses together with absence 
of any possible way in which the verses in question can be under- 
stood together.** In this respect Aba Zahrah states that: 
“Together with a number of scholars, we participated in writing 
a work of Qur’anic exegesis entitled Al-Muntakhab. In our 
entire work on the Qur’an, we did not find any two verses that 
can be regarded as contradictory to each other.”*3 This complete 
lack of any contradiction leads Abi Zahrah to conclude: “We 
adopt the same attitude of Aba Muslim al-Asfahani** and say 
that there is absolutely not any case of abrogation in the 


* Abrogation in the Qur’an is a controversial issue. For a detailed and comprehensive under- 
standing of abrogation in the Qur’an, please see Israr Ahmad Khan, Theory of Abrogation: A 
Critical Evaluation (Research Management Centre, International Islamic University 
Malaysia, Kuala Lumpur, 2006). Also see Dr. Taha J. Alalwani, Nahwa Mawgqif Qur’ani 
min al-Naskh [Towards a Qur’anic Position on Abrogation] (Egypt: Maktabah al-Shuruk 
al-Dawliyyah, 2007), in which he rejects the concept of abrogation entirely. [Editor]. 
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Qur’an.”*5 This conclusion is also confirmed by the late 
Muhammad al-Ghazali.”° 

In addition the Prophet did not force anyone in his entire life 
to embrace Islam. He invited people to the message of God and 
then left matters of faith to their own volition. 

In view of these conclusive arguments the claim of abrogation 
with regard to verse 2:256 is rejected, as is the very concept of 
naskh itself. Hence verse 2:256 was not abrogated, in the sense 
of freedom of belief having been substituted by its opposite, 
coercian to accept Islam. The reasons are clear: a) there is no 
authentic ahadith attributed to the Prophet in this respect. b) 
there is no contradiction between the verse pertaining to free- 
dom of belief and those concerning the imperative to fight. 
Indeed as will be discussed in more detail later, the motivation 
underlying the latter was not the belief system of those of other 
faith. c) The abrogation claim clearly contradicts the purpose of 
abrogation stated by the Qur’an itself in surah al-Bagarah: 


None of Our revelations do We abrogate or cause to be forgotten, but We 
substitute something better or similar: Knowest thou not that Allah Hath 


power over all things? (al-Bagarah 2:106) 


As can be seen, the purpose of abrogation, according to the 
Qur’an itself, is to substitute something for another thing that is 
better or similar to the abrogated subject, and by no means to 
substitute something for something that is worse. Thus, it is 
unacceptable to claim that the Qur’an has abrogated the right of 
freedom of belief in order to substitute it for fighting and com- 
pulsion. 

Having outlined the historical context of verse 2:256, we next 
turn to examining its linguistic structure. A rhetorical approach 
employing a laconic style, al- ‘jaz bi al-qasr, gives us a concise 
statement statement using few words to express a rich and deep 
meaning. Indeed al-Rummani in his work al-Nukat fi Ijaz al- 
Our’an, defines this approach as a main feature of the Qur’an 
proving its miraculous nature.*” 
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A linguistic exploration focusing on the Arabic text, 1a ikraha 
“Let there be no compulsion,” gives us gramatically expression 
of a generic negative (naft istighraq al-jins), which indicates a 
complete negation of the idea of compulsion in all its forms.”° 
Accordingly, it makes the scope of the prohibition of compulsion 
in religion fall inclusively on all human beings. In this regard, it 
should be emphasised that restriction of the scope of the prohibi- 
tion as applying only to the People of the Book and those who are 
subject to paying the jizyah, as al-Tabarihas suggested,~? contra- 
dicts the Islamic concept of the terrestrial test through which all 
human beings are examined before God.?° Moreover, the view 
that the scope of the prohibition is limited to those who are sub- 
ject to paying the jizyah is untenable, since the verse prescribng 
jizyah (9:29) was revealed in connection to the expedition of 
Tabak which took place in 630 CE /9 AH3" approximately five 
years after the revelation of verse 2:256, which was revealed 
when the Jewish tribe Bani al-Nadir was expelled from Madi- 
nah in 625 CE/4 AH.>* On the other hand, the issue of fighting 
pagans (appearing to be the most frequent argument presented 
in favor of the restriction of the prohibition of compulsion) is 
misdirected, for it was motivated by their aggression towards 
Muslims and constant war mongering, and not by their belief 
system.?? 

Another linguistic point supporting argument for the univer- 
sality of freedom of belief occurs in the sentence following the 
intial statement: “Let there be no compulsion in religion: Truth 
stands out clear from Error” (2:256, italics mine). This sentence 
functions here as a justification for prohibiting compulsion.3+ In 
other words, compulsion in religion is prohibited because Truth 
(rushd) is clear and Error (ghay) is clear. So, compulsion is pro- 
hibited and freedom adopted because in the context of the 
former Truth disappears and Error appears, whereas in the con- 
text of the latter Truth, becomes clear. These dialectical relations 
between freedom and compulsion can be further elaborated by 
reviewing the verse once more: 
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Let there be no compulsion in religion: Truth stands out clear from Error: 
whoever rejects evil and believes in Allah hath grasped the most trustwor- 
thy handhold that never breaks. And Allah heareth and knoweth all things. 
(al-Bagarah 2:256) 


The verse apparently presents us with three main dialectical 
dichotomies: compulsion-freedom; truth-error; and evil 
(taghat)-God. The first dichotomy sets off a dual chain reaction, 
which can be illustrated as follows: freedom > truth (rushd) > 
God; compulsion > error (ghay) > evil (taghat). Thus, as the 
three dialectical dichotomies indicate attaining final goals is 
dependant on their starting point, and this being so to attain God 
we would need to start from freedom, whereas evil will be the 
end result of compulsion as the starting point. We can therefore 
deduce precisely that coercian in matters of belief will in all like- 
lihood lead people only to evil. 

Historical and linguistic contexts aside, we now move onto 
examining thematic links. It is methodologically important to 
study the Qur’an in terms of its own context in which a verse 
occurs as failure to do so could lead to a distortion of its correct 
meaning. In this respect, examining Qur’anic verses which even- 
tually lead up to the verse “Let there be no compulsion in reli- 
gion,” we see that these verses concern the issue of fighting 
(gital). In particular, the verses preceding 2:256 refer to a battle 
in which the believers among the children of Israel fight a force 
led by the formidable warrior Goliath (Jalat) who is killed at the 
hands of the young prohet David. The purpose of the battle was 
to defeat oppression, as clear from the verse: 


They said: “How could we refuse to fight in the cause of Allah, seeing that 
we were turned out of our homes and our families?” (Qur’an al-Baqarah 


2:246) 
The occurrence of the verse “Let there be no compulsion in 


religion” (2:256) following soon after the account of this event is 
a clear indication that the purpose of the fight was not geared 
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towards converting people from one faith to another.?5 On the 
other hand, the promotion of the freedom of belief in the textual 
context discussing oppression shows again that the purpose of 
fighting, qgital, is to free people from oppression and allow them 
to exercise their human rights, regardless of their religion, eth- 
nicity or nationality. 

As far as the verses succeeding the verse “Let there be no com- 
pulsion in religion” are concerned, they present three different 
narratives. The first concerns a dispute between Abraham and a 
ruler granted power by God, where the main argument concerns 
the oness of God; the second refers to a man who God causes to 
die for a hundred years, and who is then raised up again; and the 
last concerns Abraham’s request to God to show him how He 
gives life to the dead. The main argument of the second and third 
narrative is that it is only God who causes life and death. 

What is significant in the case of these three narratives is that 
their central argument is supported and proved through com- 
pelling evidence and experience. This initself thematically 
confirms the Qur’anic rule of no coercian in faith in the sense 
that the way to persuade people of a certain belief should be 
through constructive argument, and not by force or compulsion. 

Therefore, within the Qur’an’s own context the verse “Let 
there be no compulsion in religion” corroborates the right to 
freedom of belief in two ways. Fist, the context disapproves of 
using force in respect of belief and second it demonstrates this by 
encouraging the use of compelling arguments and experience as 
a mean to persuade people of a certain belief. 

Another context to be consulted with respect to no coercian in 
matters of faith is that of today’s world and civilisational reality 
in terms of human rights and values. In other words, the relevant 
question here is what importance does today’s world attach to 
the right of freedom? To answer this question, it seems appropri- 
ate to refer to one of the core sources exploring historically 
human experience in the civilisational process. This is Arnold 
Toynbee’s A Study of History, wherein the author concludes 
that the right o freedom of choice is a criterion for the rise and 
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decline of civilisations: “A broken-down society would prove to 
have forfeited a salutary freedom of choice through having fallen 
under the bondage of some idols of its own making.” 3° So, the 
consideration of freedom of choice in the context of today’s 
world as a criterion for the rise and decline of societies, does not 
allow exegetes to fail to recognise the right of freedom of belief as 
a universal right in the case of the verse “Let there be no compul- 
sion in religion” (2:256). 

In sum an exegetical study of verse 2:2 56 at the historical, lin- 
guistic, thematic and civilisational levels, has shown that the 
right of freedom of belief is endorsed by the Qur’anas a universal 
right and value, which cannot be subject to abrogation or 
restricted to a certain group of people. 


Surah al-Ahzab Verse 72 
The second Qur’anic verse to be exegetically examined with ref- 
erence to freedom of belief is verse 72 of surah al-Ahzab: 


We did indeed offer the Trust to the Heavens and the Earth and the 
Mountains; but they refused to undertake it, being afraid thereof: but man 


undertook it. He was indeed unjust and foolish. (Qur’an al-Ahzab 33:72) 


Once again the first step is exploration of the historical con- 
text of the verse. As obvious from the name of the chapter 
al-Ahzab, referring to the siege of Madinah by confederates, the 
surah is a Madinan one.?” However, apart from the fact of the 
verse having been revealed in a multicultural society which 
Madinah was, it seems difficult to trace any other historical facts 
related to the verse. This is because there does not seem to exist 
any historical occasion for its revelation. It is important to point 
out that the perception of some scholars that every Qur’anic 
verse must refer to a special occasion appears to be a method- 
ological mistake in the field of Qur’anic exegesis. This view has 
led to Qur’anic texts being burdened with historical events hav- 
ing no relation to the texts in question. In fact, the number of the 
verses which refer to special occasions is restricted as “most of 
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the Qur’anic stories, past events mentioned in the Qur’an, and 
even the texts referring to the hereafter, have been revealed ini- 
tially without special occasions.”3® Furthermore, verse 33:72 
relays information concerning an event which took place before 
the revelation of the Qur’an, so it is also clear why there is no spe- 
cial occasion for its revelation. Therefore, the key to its 
understanding is the linguistic text itself and its relation to the 
Qur’an’s own context. In this respect, al-Salih importantly 
remarks that “the exploration of the relationship between the 
verse and its textual context compensates for the lack of special 
occasion or confirms it in the case of its availability.” >? 
Following this line of reasoning we begin with a linguistic 
analysis of the verse’s content. The crux of this is the word al- 
amdanah or trust. Al-amdnah has caused controversy among 
exegetes, historically being interpreted in a variety of ways since 
no prophetic explanation exists in direct relation to it. For exam- 
ple, al-Tabari narrates a number of different meanings of “trust” 
such as obedience to God, loyalty to humankind, and Adam’s 
trust towards his son Qabil. However, after mentioning all these 
he concludes that “the most relevant understanding of “trust,” 
al-amanabh, is to be left to its general meaning including all reli- 
gious obligations as well as the obligations towards people.”4° 
Unlike al-Tabart, al-Zamakhshari restricts meaning to the obe- 
dience of God.*" Ina similar way, al-R4zi defines the meaning of 
“trust” as “the commandment of God, al-taklif.”** Yet, as the 
commandment of God is not exclusively related to human beings 
but includes the rest of the universe, al-Altsi distinguishes bet- 
ween the fulfilment of the commandment of God by force and 
fulfilment by choice. He states that “the commandment of God 
(al-taklif) was accepted by man on the basis of his own choice 
and without compulsion.”*+3 Likewise, its undertaking was 
rejected by the heavens, earth and mountains. By this reasoning 
he implies that freedom of choice would appear to be a more suit- 
able meaning of al-amanah than the commandment of God, for 
it is fulfilled equally by those who accepted the trust as well as by 
those who rejected it.The sense of meaning al-Alisi gave to al- 
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amdanah was later developed by Ibn Ashur to mean “intellectual 
power, al-‘aql.”*4 

Finally, the latest definition of al-amdnah has been formulated 
by al-Sharawi, who seems to have summarised the previous defi- 
nitions and thus formed a more explicit concept of “trust”. He 
concludes that “trust, al-amdnah, means the ability of human 
beings to choose their actions. Therefore, the trust, al-amdnah, 
which was offered by God to his creatures, is the freedom of 
choice or the ability of these creatures to choose whether to 
believe or disbelieve.” 45 

In sum al-amdnah has witnessed significant evolution in its 
definition, both in terms of the sense of meaning given to the 
term as well as understanding of it. This commences with a clas- 
sical understanding focusing on obedience to God in terms of 
His commandments. Yet the issue remains that this would mean 
by implication that the heavens, earth, mountains did not follow 
God’s commandment refusing to undertake “the trust” (al- 
amdanah) something which is unacceptable, as the Qur’an itself 
repeatedly confirms that the universe continuously praises and 
glorifies God. For this reason, al-Razi seems to have been puz- 
zled over how human beings, the universe, and angels obey 
God’s commandment, stating that they all obey God in different 
ways, and pointing to the angels’ obedience of God as being simi- 
lar to the way human beings eat and drink.4° This last observa- 
tion by al-Razi implies that apart from human beings, all other 
creatures obey God on the basis of instinct without any involve- 
ment of free choice or will. Therefore, providing that all crea- 
tures share the ability to obey God, the interpretation of al- 
amdanah as obedience is unconvincing, since the “trust,” in the 
verse exclusively belongs only to human beings. In fact the point, 
on which al-R4zi seems to have been puzzled and could not des- 
ignate appears to be what succeeding exegetes, and particularly 
al-Sharawi, have defined as a free choice or free will. 

On the whole, the most reasonable designation for the word 
“trust” (al-amdnah) seems to be free choice or free will, which 
means the ability of humans to choose through an intellectual 
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power whether to believe or disbelieve in the commandment of 
God. Thus, it is this ability that was offered to the heavens, the 
earth, and the mountains, and which they refused to undertake 
because of its eschatological ramifications, that mankind accept- 
ed. Given to them directly by God as a gift, al-amdnah was alsoa 
fundamental feature of the terrestrial test carrying tremendous 
eschatological responsibility. For this reason, human free will or 
the ability of humans to choose freely is metaphorically deter- 
mined in the verse as “trust.” 

Not only has verse 33:72 related freedom of choice to human 
beings but also rhetorically illustrated God’s approach through 
which He presents this great “trust” to them. This approach is 
expressed in the verse by the word offer, ‘ard, which means that 
freedom of choice itself was initially offered by God to man on 
the basis of freedom of choice, far from any compulsion. The 
important emphasis given to freedom of choice and its conse- 
quences is signified by the ending of the verse which presents two 
nouns (zalam and jahil) in sighah al-mubdlaghah form (that is, 
forms of intensification/hyperbolic forms) to give intensification 
of meaning: “...He [the human being] was indeed unjust (zaliim) 
and foolish (jahal)” (33:72). Those among mankind who fail to 
choose in accordance with the requirements of Allah are zalam 
(to God); and they are also jahil, because they did not utilize the 
freedom of choice granted them in a way that guarantees them 
perpetual happiness. 

To further support the argument that verse 33:72 refers to 
humans beings as inherently endowed with freedom of choice, 
which serves as a foundation of freedom of belief, we need to 
examine some thematic relationships within the surah. In this 
respect, there seems to be an important clue to understanding the 
dichotomy between freedom of belief and compulsion in the 
fourth verse: 


Allah has not made for any man two hearts in his (one) body: nor has He 


made your wives whom ye divorce by zihar your mothers: nor has He made 


your adopted sons your sons. Such is (only) your (manner of) speech by 
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your mouths. But Allah tells (you) the Truth, and He shows the (right) 
Way. (Qur’an al-Ahzab 33:4) 


The verse clearly underlines the fact that man cannot live in 
two different universes. Actually, the reality that “Allah has not 
made for any man two hearts in his (one) body,” implies the 
inability of the method of compulsion to create any real intellec- 
tual pattern going against the endowed freedom of choice. 
Analogically, the verse provides two examples: one’s wife can- 
not become one’s mother nor can one’s adopted child become 
one’s real child. Therefore, given that the importance of certain 
beliefs or certain actions is based on what is in man’s heart, the 
use of force and compulsion appears to be not only pointless but 
also deceptive. In this respect, one of the purposes of the verse in 
particular, and the whole of surah al-Ahzab in general, is to criti- 
cise hypocrisy, which is one of the main topics of the chapter. 

Moving to the Qur’anic textual context preceding verse 
33:72, we see another thematic relationship in terms of the 
eschatological consequences of man’s terrestrial freedom of 
choice: 


Verily Allah has cursed the Unbelievers and prepared for them a Blazing 
Fire — To dwell therein forever: no protector will they find, nor helper. The 
Day that their faces will be turned upside down in the Fire, they will say: 
“Woe to us! Would that we had obeyed Allah and obeyed the Messenger!” 
And they would say: “Our Lord! We obeyed our chiefs and our great ones, 
and they misled us as to the (right) Path. Our Lord! Give them double 
Penalty and curse them with a very great Curse!” (Qur’an al-Ahzab 33:64- 
68) 


These verses convey the terrible regret expressed in the here- 
after by those who failed to obey God in their earthly life, as well 
as their great wish that they had obeyed Him. This combination 
of regret and wish, expressed by the words ydlaytand (“woe to 
us”) functions in the eschatological context as a metonymy of 
regret.*” In other words, the Arabic word layt, woe, indicates 
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one’s wish to do what one had a choice to do in the past, but 
failed in doing. Thus, this metonymy laconically expresses the 
Qur’anic concept of freedom of choice as pertaining to not only 
people’s right to choose freely their belief in this world but also 
their accountability for that choice in the hereafter. In fact, it is 
this issue of eschatological accountability which may be the 
reason underlying the heavens, earth, and mountains’ refusal to 
undertake the trust offered. 

To summarise, our analytical study of verse 33:72 has 
demonstrated that the verse itself and the context in which it 
exists prove the distinguished nature of human beings as posses- 
sors of free will. In fact, freedom of choice, according to the 
verse, is the main boundary distinguishing human beings from 
the rest of creation. Therefore, this ability to choose freely, the 
right of freedom of belief in this world, is seen as tantamount to 
constituting what a human being actually is. 


Freedom of Belief versus Oppression: The Dialectics 
of Opposites in Three Qur’anic Stories 


The Qur’anic attitude towards the right of freedom of belief can 
also be dialectically examined by analysing three stories critically 
presented in the Qur’an. These are known as: “the makers of the 
pit of fire” (ashab al-ukhdid); “the sorcerers of Pharaoh” 
(saharah Fir‘awn); and “the companions of the cave” (ashab al- 
kabf). 

The first was revealed in surah al-Burij, in the context of 
Makkan socio-political circumstances. The story concerns a pre- 
Islamic community of monotheistic believers burnt to death for 
no other reason than their belief in God. The act of killing people 
because of their faith has been criticised by the Qur’an and 
defined as a crime: 


Woe to the makers of the pit (of fire), Fire supplied (abundantly) with fuel: 


Behold! They sat over against the (fire), And they witnessed (all) that they 


were doing against the Believers. And they ill-treated them for no other 
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reason than that they believed in Allah, Exalted in Power, Worthy of all 
Praise! - Him to Whom belongs the dominion of the heavens and the earth! 
And Allah is Witness to all things. Those who persecute (or draw into temp- 
tation) the Believers, men and women, and do not turn in repentance, will 
have the Penalty of Hell: They will have the Penalty of the Burning Fire. 
(Qur’an al-Buriij 8 5:4-10) 


The Qur’anic statement “and they ill-treated them for no 
other reason than that they believed in Allah” (85:8), clearly 
demonstrates that the root cause of the persecution and slaying 
of these people was their belief system. Therefore, the Qur’anic 
criticism of such a kind of religious oppression dialectically 
reveals the Qur’anic endorsement of the right of freedom of 
belief. 

The second Qur’anic story known as “the sorcerers of 
Pharaoh,” saharah Fir‘awn, has been revealed in three different 
but all Makkan surahs: al-A‘raf, Ta Ha, and al-Shu‘ara’. The 
story is about a group of extremely skilful sorcerers ordered by 
Pharaoh to prove Moses’ message to be false. However, after 
seeing clear evidence proving his message to be true, the sorcer- 
ers declare their submission to God. At this point Pharaoh 
violates the sorcerers’ right to choose their faith, and threatens to 
slay them by cutting off their hands and feet on opposite sides 
and then crucifying them. This threat is depicted in the Qur’anas 
follows: 


So the magicians were thrown down to prostration: they said, “We believe 
in the Lord of Aaron and Moses.” (Pharaoh) said: “Believe ye in Him 
before I give you permission? Surely this must be your leader, who has 
taught you magic! Be sure I will cut off your hands and feet on opposite 
sides, and I will have you crucified on trunks of palm-trees: so shall ye know 
for certain, which of us can give the more severe and the more lasting pun- 


> 


ishment!” (Qur’an Ta Hd 20:70-71) 


Although the sorcerers’ acceptance of Moses’ message was 
based on evidence and experience, their right to freedom of belief 
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was violated by one of the most evil figures (aside from Satan) in 
the Qur’an, Pharaoh. In fact, Pharaoh’s coercian in matters of 
faith is constantly criticised throughout the Qur’an dialectically 
proving the right to freedom of belief. 

The third story appears in the Makkan surah al-Kahf. The 
story is known as “the story of the companions of the cave,” 
gissah ashab al-kahf. The Qur’anic account refers to a group of 
young monotheistic believers religiously persecuted and threat- 
ened with death by stoning if they refuse to abandon their 
religion. The Qur’an describes the persecutors’ attitude towards 
religious diversity as follows: 


“.,.And let him behave with care and courtesy, and let him not inform any 
one about you. For if they should come upon you, they would stone you or 
force you to return to their cult, and in that case ye would never attain pros- 


perity.” (Qur’an al-Kabhf 18:19-20) 


The approach of compulsion and punishment in respect to the 
religious other is presented in the verses as an exclusive and 
oppressive pattern of behavior. The Qur’anic disapproval of 
such a pattern dialectically approves its opposite behavioral par- 
adigm based on freedom of belief and inclusivism. 

Therefore, the three Qur’anic stories, historically revealed in 
the oppressive context of Makkah, exemplify the dark side of 
human experience towards religious diversity. Analysis of the 
stories reveals the crucial point being criticised by the Qur’an to 
be religious persecution and punishment (whether by burning, 
crucifying or stoning) in response to determining one’s belief sys- 
tem. More importantly, by revealing these stories in the Makkan 
context, the Qur’an on the one hand criticises Makkan oppres- 
sion, and on the other dialectically prepares the ground as well as 
the mindset of Muslims for the establishment of a new multicul- 
tural society in Madinah based on freedom of belief and religious 
pluralism. 

In sum, an examination of the different aspects of freedom of 
belief discussed in this section reveals the Qur’an to define this 
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right as a value as well as a foundation of man’s earthly test. Such 
is the significance of the right to freedom of belief, that it has 
been added to the main objectives of Islamic law, Magd@sid al- 
Sharvah al-Islamiyyah.4* Therefore, ethico-behavioral patterns 
of religious compulsion and disregard for the right to freedom of 
belief in any Muslim context should not be regarded as a norma- 
tive teaching of Islam, but as a cultural transformation of Islam. 


[2] 
Human Dignity 


Although freedom of belief alone could allow for the existence of 
diversity, it is inadequate to create a sincere encounter of differ- 
ent religious commitments. This is largely because freedom is 
often perceived as a personal value. For this reason, in order not 
to be reduced to a vehicle for creating segregated religious com- 
munities, normative religious pluralism should rest on another 
universal value, which pertains equally to the nature of all 
human beings. This universal value is human dignity and will be 
examined next as the second Qur’anic foundation of normative 
religious pluralism. 

Human dignity can simply be defined as “the worth of being 
human.”*? This short definition can be further clarified by 
Immanuel Kant’s conclusion on human dignity, wherein he 
states: “Act so that you treat humanity, whether in your own 
person or in that of another, always as an end and never as a 
means only.”°° Therefore, the dignity of a human person is 
humanity itself, which according to Kant, should be the final tar- 
get of human treatment. 

Needless to say, the importance of human dignity has 
become, at least theoretically, one of the foundational bases of 
the modern world and hence there will hardly be a quesion left 
unanswered on the subject. In particular, once human rights 
became one of the main concerns of the United Nation, a vast 
amount of literature on human dignity was produced, to a 
degree that there now exists in Geneva an entire library on the 
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subject. Our analysis however will focus on Qur’anic exegesis 
with a particular focus on human dignity as a universal founda- 
tion of normative religious pluralism. For thorough exposition 
of the Qur’anic attitude towards human dignity analysis will 
concentrate on two different levels, the first concerning the 
anthropological aspect of human dignity in the Qur’an, and the 
second examining some Qur’anic doctrines forming an ideologi- 
cal framework for preserving human dignity. 


An Anthropological Analysis of 
Human Dignity in the Qur’an 


At the outset, it should be clarified that by anthropological 
analysis in this context is meant exploration of the Qur’anic view 
on the genesis of human beings and their status among other 
creatures. By exploring anthropologically the Qur’anic view on 
the genesis of humans, this particular section of the research 
aims to show the relationship between human dignity and the 
inclusivity of God’s love and compassion. 

God’s extreme care of human beings in the process of creation 
appears mainly in three points connected to human dignity. 
First, the Qur’an states that man has been created in the best of 
moulds: “We have indeed created man in the best of moulds” 
(Qur’an al-Tin 95:4). This means that a human being has been 
created in the best physical, spiritual and intellectual form.>* 
Secondly, the process of man’s creation has been conducted 
directly by God’s hands, something also underpinned by God’s 
criticism of Iblis when he refuses to honor man (whom God cre- 
ated with His hands) by prostrating to him: 


(Allah) said: “O Iblis! What prevents thee from prostrating thyself to one 
whom I have created with my hands? Art thou haughty? Or art thou one of 
the high (and mighty) ones?” (Qur’an Sad 38:75) 

Finally and most importantly, God breathed of His spirit into 


man: 
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But He fashioned him in due proportion, and breathed into him something 
of His spirit. And He gave you (the faculties of) hearing and sight and feel- 
ing (and understanding): little thanks do ye give! (Qur’an al-Sajdabh 32:9) 


These three aspects of man’s creation show that man has been 
created by God with extreme and special care. God’s care of the 
creation of man suggests the universality as well as the inclusivity 
of God’s love and compassion towards all people. This fact, in 
turn, promotes the inviolability and the respect of human dignity 
to a universal value. This assertion is supported by the following 
authentic hadith: 


A believer is that person, who loves others and is loved by others, and there 
is nothing good about a person who does not love others and is not loved by 
others, and the dearest people to God are those who are most beneficial to 
other people.>* 


The statement of the Prophet that “the dearest people to God 
are those who are most beneficial to other people” underlines, 
on the one hand, the vertical relationship between God and those 
who care about His human creatures, and on the other empha- 
sises the universality of human dignity and its foundational role 
in respect of the ethico-behavioral pattern of human relations. 

The Qur’anic attitude towards human dignity is also mani- 
fested in the highest status that human beings enjoy among the 
rest of God’s creatures. In this respect, the Qur’an says: 


We have honoured the sons of Adam; provided them with transport on 
land and sea; given them for sustenance things good and pure; and con- 
ferred on them special favors, above a great part of Our Creation. (Qur’an 


al-Isr@’ 17:70) 


God’s great care and love for humanity appears again in this 
verse. However, this time the inviolability of human dignity is 
emphasised in a more particular sense. For instance, the past 
tense verb “honoured” is preceded by the word lagad. According 
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to Arabic grammar a past tense verb preceded by lagad expresses 
a certainty and affirmation. This means that there must not be 
any doubt as to the fact of the dignity of all human beings having 
been honoured directly by God Himself. What is important to 
note here is that when it comes to the dignity of a human being, 
the Qur’an makes no distinction between people on the basis of 
their differing affiliations and identities. Instead, it states in a 
very inclusive way that “We have honoured the sons of Adam” 
(Qur’an al-Isra@’ 17:70). 

The universally honoured status which the Qur’an confers on 
human dignity can also be found in the prophetic ethico-behav- 
ioral model which serves as a practical reflection of the verse. In 
this respect, Jabir ibn ‘Abullah narrates: 


A funeral procession passed in front of us and the Prophet stood up and we 

too stood up. We said, “O Allah’s Apostle! This is the funeral procession of 

a Jew.” He said: “Whenever you see a funeral procession, you should stand 
953 

up. 


In another similar case, ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Abi Layla nar- 
rates that: 


Sahl ibn Hunayf and Qays ibn Sa‘d were sitting in the city of Al- 
Qadisiyyah. A funeral procession passed in front of them and they stood 
up. They were told that that funeral procession was of one of the inhabi- 
tants of the land i.e. of a non-believer, under the protection of Muslims. 
They said, “A funeral procession passed in front of the Prophet and he 
stood up. When he was told that it was the coffin of a Jew, he said: ‘Is it not 


a living being (soul)?’”>4 


This normative teaching of the Prophet in connection to the 
dignity of religiously different people, reveals two important 
points which deserve attention. The first pertains to the exclusive 
question raised by Muslims in both texts that why should they 
stand up given that the dead person was a Jew or generally, a 


non-believer. This query reflects the challenging process of 
transforming an exclusive mentality into a universal one. It 
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seems transforming the pre-Islamic perception of the other into a 
new understanding of human relations was a long term educa- 
tional process. 

The second point relates to the Prophet’s method of teaching 
Muslims how to respect others. In fact, the Prophet established 
the ethico-behavioural model of treating others on a universal 
basis. The reason for respecting others was clearly stated by the 
Prophet in the form of a counter-question: “Is it not a living 
being, ‘a laysat nafsan?’.” Therefore, the main reason for res- 
pecting people is the fact that they are human beings. For this 
particular reason, the Prophet not only respected the dignity of 
people during their life, but also after their death. 

According to the Qur’an, the dignified status of humans, 
given to mankind directly by God, is based on the fact that peo- 
ple have been created as intellectual beings endowed with 
knowledge, wisdom and free will.55 At this point, it is important 
to look into some Qur’anic verses in order to understand the 
relationship between the intellectual nature of human beings 
and their dignity. The Qur’an remarks that when God initially 
informs the angels that He is going to create a new being called 
man, the angels appear to have disliked the project on the 
grounds that man would likely cause violence and bloodshed on 
Earth. However, once having witnessed man’s intellectual 
power the angels suddenly change their attitude and bow down 
to him: 


Behold, thy Lord said to the angels: “I will create a vicegerent on earth.” 
They said: “Wilt Thou place therein one who will make mischief therein 
and shed blood? Whilst we do celebrate Thy praises and glorify Thy holy 
(name)?” He said: “I know what ye know not.” And He taught Adam the 
names of all things; then He placed them before the angels, and said: “Tell 
me the names of these if ye are right.” They said: “Glory to Thee, of knowl- 
edge we have none, save what Thou Hast taught us: In truth it is Thou Who 
art perfect in knowledge and wisdom.” He said: “O Adam! Tell them their 
names.” When he had told them, Allah said: “Did I not tell you that I know 


the secrets of heaven and earth, and I know what ye reveal and what ye 
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conceal?” And behold, We said to the angels: “Bow down to Adam” and 
they bowed down. Not so Iblis: he refused and was haughty: He was of 
those who reject Faith. (Qur’an al-Baqarah 2:30-34) 


These verses reveal that man was able to dispel the accusation 
of being violent and thus to defend his dignity through use of his 
intellectual power.5° However, what should be borne in mind is 
that man’s dangerous potential to commit violence and shed 
blood becomes reality when his intellectual power is neglected 
and his dignity is violated. 

This relationship between human intellectual power and dig- 
nity is remarkably underscored by Sacks in his work The Dignity 
of Difference, where he concludes that “education is the single 
greatest key to human dignity.”°” In the same way, the Bible 
states that: 


And God said; Let us make man in our image, after our likeness: and let 
them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the birds of the heav- 
ens, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the earth. And God created man in his own image, in the 
image of God created he him; male and female created he them. (Genesis 


1:26-27) 


In his interpretation of the Biblical verses, Saint Thomas 
Aquinas argues that the creation of man in God’s image means 
that the human person is an intelligent being. Thus, according to 
the Bible also there exists a relationship between God’s creation 
of humans, their intellectual nature, and human dignity. 

The foregoing discussion on the relationship between the 
intellectual power of humans and their dignity shows that these 
two features are interdependently related. It means that the dig- 
nity of human beings is related to their ideologies, beliefs and 
way of thinking. Therefore, to respect the dignity of man means 
to respect also their ideological differences. Moreover, knowing 
that God has honoured mankind by endowing him with intellec- 
tual power, it is worth seeking wisdom in the face of the different 
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other. In stark contrast, disregard of and rudeness towards other 
people’s beliefs means violation of their dignity, which in turn 
can easily trigger man’s inherent potential negativities. 

In sum, our anthropological analysis of human dignity in the 
Qur’an reveals that human dignity is a universal right and value, 
inviolable and to be respected, emerging from God’s love, care, 
and compassion towards man. Furthermore, the relationship 
between intellectual power and dignity requires people to 
respect differences on the one hand, and to seek intellectual 
exchange across the lines of these differences on the other. In this 
way, being interdependently related to the intellectual power of 
mankind, human dignity forms a universal foundation of nor- 
mative religious pluralism. 


Qur’anic Doctrines Concerning 
The Preservation of Human Dignity 


Here focus will be on the broadest Qur’anic doctrines forming a 
framework likely to accommodate any elaborations concerning 
the preservation of human dignity. In fact, it can be assumed that 
the whole theory of the higher objectives of Islamic law, maqdsid 
al-shariah, which serves as an ideology for dignifying a human 
being, rests on these Qur’anic doctrines. The purpose of the dis- 
cussion is to prove once again that according to the Qur’an, 
dignity is an inviolable human feature which stands above 
human ideology, thus constructing a universal foundation of 
normative religious pluralism. 

The preservation of human dignity “has been a central con- 
cept in the Arabic culture since the pre-Islamic period.” * In this 
respect, a great deal of data regarding the value of dignity can be 
found in pre-Islamic poetry, although this dignity was confined 
to a certain subject, identity, or social status. This narrow view 
created social destabilisation primarily because the modus 
operandi was to preserve the dignity of some by violating and 
destroying the dignity of others. The Qur’an importantly con- 
firmed the value of human dignity and simultaneously made it 
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clear that the dignity of all human beings was inviolable so mov- 
ing away from the prejudice of the pre-Islamic concept and 
broadening its scope to include all humanity. Moreover, in order 
to preserve human dignity from any possible violation, the 
Qur’an set universal doctrines, guiding the ethico-behavioral 
model of treating others. 

The first of these Qur’anic doctrines (aimed at preserving 
human dignity) relates one’s deeds directly to personal responsi- 
bility: “Namely, that no bearer of burdens can bear the burden 
of another” (al-Najm 53:38). 

This verse is mentioned five times in five Makkan surahs: al- 
Najm, Fatir, al-Isra’, al-An‘am, and al-Zumur.°? And the fact 
that it appears only in Makkan surahs is testament to the 
Qur’an’s early concern to preserve human dignity from any pos- 
sible violation. In this respect, al-Zamakhshari argues that the 
verse comes as a response to the following Qur’anic verse: 


And the Unbelievers say to those who believe: “Follow our path, and we 
will bear (the consequences) of your faults.” Never in the least will they 


bear their faults: in fact they are liars! (Qur’an al-“Ankabat 29:1 Oa 


This statement asserting that one can bear the consequences 
of the deeds of others is an attempt to negate the notion of per- 
sonal responsibility. The negation of personal responsibility 
means a loss of sovereignty over life, which in turn appears as 
tantamount to the loss of dignity, and to prevent the dignity of a 
human being from such violation, the Qur’an established the 
basic principle of personal responsibility in 53:38. 

According to Rashid Rida, this verse is “considered as a major 
principle of all revealed religions throughout the history of 
mankind, and it also constitutes one of the most central founda- 
tions of the reform of human personal as well as collective 
life.”°' This is because the destiny of man should rest in their 
own hands and everyone should be the author of his or her deeds 
and life by bearing a personal and moral responsibility before 
God. In fact, the realisation of the importance as well as the 
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dimensions of personal responsibility, as imparted by the verse, 
constructs a major principle for preserving human dignity by 
implying that nobody should become the victim of other peo- 
ple’s faults. 

Another Qur’anic doctrine preserving human dignity is the 
belief that the earth belongs only to God, and that He created it 
for the benefit of all human beings equally. The Qur’an says: 


It is He Who hath created for you all things that are on earth; Moreover His 
design comprehended the heavens, for He gave order and perfection to the 
seven firmaments; and of all things He hath perfect knowledge. (Qur’an al- 


Baqarah 2:29) 


Al-Sharawi’s comment on this verse is that “it comes to draw 
our attention to the fact that the earth is the property of God and 
that we do not own anything except as trustees on behalf of God 
during our earthly life.” On the other hand, Aba Hayyan al- 
Andalusi states that the words “for you,” lakum, are related to 
the whole of mankind and that the preposition “for,” the letter 
lam making the word Ja, functions as a reason for the creation of 
the earth. In other words, it means that for the benefit of the 
whole of mankind God created the earth.4 

The fact that the earth belongs to no human being but only to 
God and that He is the Merciful Sustainer of the whole of 
mankind forms an inviolable right to life for every human being 
regardless of their different identities. In this respect, the Qur’an 
makes it clear that the right to life cannot be violated for ideolog- 
ical reasons: 


And remember Abraham said: “My Lord, make this a City of Peace, and 
feed its people with fruits, — such of them as believe in Allah and the Last 
Day.” He said: “(Yea), and such as reject Faith, — for a while will I grant 
them their pleasure, but will soon drive them to the torment of Fire, — an 


evil destination (indeed)!” (Qur’an al-Baqarah 2:126) 


The Prophet Abraham’s perception of God’s mercy towards 
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human beings in this world was corrected by God.® So, religious 
affiliation or identity does not matter when it comes to exercis- 
ing the right to life, but rather it is “God’s mercy which covers the 
whole of mankind and provides all with essential needs for [a] 
secure life.” °° The Qur’an underscores more vividly, the fact that 
all people receive God’s favor and that this is not closed to any- 
one: 


Of the bounties of thy Lord We bestow freely on all - These as well as those: 
The bounties of thy Lord are not closed (to anyone). (Qur’an al-Isra’ 


17:20) 


Fakhr al-Din al-RAzi comments on this verse: “God provides 
all people with everything they need for a dignified and pleasant 
life. God’s bounty is open to all and restricted to none. This is 
because the earth is a place where human beings are examined 
before God.” °7 

In sum, Qur’anic doctrine asserts that the earth belongs to 
God alone but has been created for the benefit of all mankind. 
This grants every human being therefore an inviolable right to 
life. This Qur’anic position preserves human dignity and implies 
that no one has the right to monopolise the life of others. 
Moreover, to emulate God’s mercy towards people, believers 
should make an effort to contribute positively towards creating a 
dignified and pleasant life for all human beings regardless of 
their religious differences. 

Another clear Qur’anic doctrine preserving human dignity is 
removal of any intermediaries between God and man. According 
to the Qur’an, every single person regardless of his/her identity 
and social status can freely connect, without any need for special 
authority, with God. 


When My servants ask thee concerning Me, I am indeed close (to them): I 
listen to the prayer of every suppliant when he calleth on Me: Let them also, 
with a will, Listen to My call, and believe in Me: That they may walk in the 
right way. (Qur’an al-Bagarah 2:186) 
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Although this verse occurs in the context of verses explaining 
fasting, this does not mean we restrict its scope to Muslims only, 
the direct relationship between God and man referred to is inclu- 
sive of all human beings. It is important to note that the word 
“servants,” ‘ibdd, used in the verse can refer to all human beings, 
as is the case in the following verse: 


He is the Irresistibly Supreme over His servants. And He is the Wise, 
Acquainted with all nee (Qur’an al-An‘am 6:18) 


There is no disagreement among scholars over the meaning of 
the word “servants,” ‘ibdd, used in this verse. They are unani- 
mous that it refers to all human beings. Moreover, Abdel 
Haleem goes further to translate “servants,” ‘ibdd, in this verse 
as God’s creatures.°? Therefore, providing that the word ser- 
vants, ‘ibdd, is used in the Qur’an in an inclusive way, it cannot 
be used as a reason for limiting the principle of direct relation 
exclusively to Muslims. In other words, God’s encouragement to 
His servants, ‘ibdd, to seek a direct relation with Him is meant 
for all people, though the primary addressees might be consid- 
ered Muslims, seeing as the verse is presented in the context of 
fasting: 


Ramadan is the (month) in which was sent down the Qur’an, as a guide to 
mankind, also clear (Signs) for guidance and judgment (Between right and 
wrong). So every one of you whois present (at his home) during that month 
should spend it in fasting, but if any one is ill, or on a journey, the pre- 
scribed period (Should be made up) by days later. Allah intends every 
facility for you; He does not want to put to difficulties. (He wants you) to 
complete the prescribed period, and to glorify Him in that He has guided 


you; and perchance ye shall be grateful. 


When My servants ask thee concerning Me, I am indeed close (to them): I 
listen to the prayer of every supplicant when he calleth on Me: Let them 
also, with a will, Listen to My call, and believe in Me: That they may walk 
inthe right way. (Qur’an al-Bagqarah 2:18 5-186) 
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Ibn Jarir al-Tabari mentions a possible occasion for the 
verse’s revelation explaining: “a person came and asked the 
Prophet whether God was close to people in order to whisper to 
Him or He was far from them so to raise their voices while speak- 
ing to Him.””7? Muhammad Abduh comments on this: “It is very 
likely such a question to have been raised by Arabs or Bedouins, 
since they were accustomed to seek intermediaries between them 
and God.”7' So, it can be assumed that in allowing mankind to 
freely communicate with God, in that context, Islam ushered ina 
new phenomenon. In this respect Henry Corbin remarks in his 
History of Islamic Philosophy: 


The first thing to note is the absence in Islam of the phenomenon of the 
Church. Just as Islam has no clergy in possession of the “means of grace,” 
so it has no dogmatic magisterium, no pontifical authority, no Council 
which is responsible for defining dogma.”* 

In fact, the absence of any special authority serving as an 
intermediary between man and God plays an important role in 
preserving human dignity, since such authority could be cor- 
rupted and thereby become a source of injustice and oppression 
destroying the dignity of human beings. 

Furthermore, according to the Qur’an, when people commit 
asin or feel guilty over any wrongdoing, they do not need to con- 
fess their sin to anyone pretending to possess the “means of 
grace.” All that they need to do is turn directly to God and beg 
forgiveness: 


Say: “O, my Servants who have transgressed against their souls! Despair 
not of the Mercy of Allah: for Allah forgives all sins: for He is Oft- 
Forgiving, Most Merciful”. (Qur’an al-Zumar 39:53) 


Ibn Ashur explains that “O, my Servants” in this verse refers 
primarily to pagans.” The direct relationship offered by God to 
man is for every human being, and everyone is given the privacy 
to confess his/her sins to God alone in order not to expose their 
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dignity to humiliation. In a similar way, according to the verse, 
human sin should be seen as an opportunity for compassion, for- 
giveness, and change, instead of accusation, hatred and enmity. 

It will be seen that these Qur’anic doctrines hence emphasise 
three essential elements for human existence: man’s deeds, life, 
and relationship to God. Due to all three’s critical importance 
for man’s earthly as well as eschatological existence, they have 
been meant by God to be strictly characteristic of every single 
human being. Thus, the doctrines form a framework for preserv- 
ing human dignity in sucha way, that no one person has the right 
to monopolise any other person’s deeds, life, and relationship to 
God. 

Overall, the examination demonstrates that the Qur’an does 
not require a special religious affiliation with regards to respect 
for human dignity and its inviolability, and more importantly, 
determines this respect for human dignity as a natural right and 
universal value. Thus, an ethico-behavioral pattern oriented 
towards humiliation of the dignity of religiously different people 
contradicts the normative teaching of the Qur’an. 


[3] 


Integrity 


Integrity towards religiously different people was identified in 
the previous chapter as an essential ethical element, which pro- 
tects the process of normative religious pluralism from becoming 
mere diplomacy. Furthermore, integrity can be regarded as the 
most central inward dimension of normative religious pluralism. 
Due to this importance it is essential to examine the Qur’an’s 
stand towards integrity and establish whether it approves treat- 
ing those of different faith with truthfulness despite their 
differing beliefs. 

The Qur’an’s universal ethical system in general, and its atti- 
tude towards freedom of belief and respect for human dignity in 
particular, indicate that integrity towards non-Muslims is a nat- 
urally obvious stance to observe. Consequently, such behavior 
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cannot be transgressed or contradicted by other normative 
teachings of Islam, except in the case of religious persecution, 
killing and oppression (to be discussed in detail in chapter five). 
Although the Qur’anic position is plainly obvious nevertheless 
for the purpose of clarity, it is important to conduct further 
exegetical examination. 

People should use integrity towards those of other faiths and 
the most central Qur’anic verse in regard to this is: 


Allah forbids you not, with regard to those who fight you not for (your) 
faith nor drive you out of your homes, from dealing kindly and justly with 


them: for Allah loveth those who are just. (Qur’an al-Mumtahinah 60:8) 


Analysis of the verse reveals that it encompasses three main 
aspects which allow an accurate and comprehensive conclusion 
to be derived with respect to the issue of integrity towards the 
other. The first is the historical aspect and this is related to the 
debate on the current status of the verse, whether it has been 
abrogated or not. The second is linked to the question of the 
identity of those who are meant to be treated with kindness and 
justice. The third concerns focus on the meaning of the verb 
tabarruhum, translated as “dealing kindly.” 

With regard to the first aspect — the issue of abrogation — its 
worth pointing out that abrogation has been so excessively 
applied by some classical sources of Qur’anic exegesis, that there 
seems to have existed a tendency to regard as abrogated any pos- 
itive Qur’anic verse concerning the religiously different other. 
And verse 60:8 is no exception. For instance, al-Tabari reports 
Ibn Zayd and Qatadah having adopted the attitude of abroga- 
tion with regard to it, so according to Ibn Zayd: “The above 
verse has been abrogated by the verses ordering Muslims to face 
by their swords pagans and slay them if they refuse to accept 
Islam.”’4 Qatadah asserts much the same pointing to: “Then 
fight and slay the Pagans wherever ye find them” (Qur’an al- 
Tawbah 9:5)7> as having abrogated verse 60:8. 

To critique the abrogation claim we need to first clarify (as 
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discussed earlier) that the term abrogation (naskh) prior to al- 
Shafi‘’s Al-Risdlah was used in its broadest sense to mean both 
specifying as well as substitution. By specifying is meant eluci- 
dating the meaning of Qur’anic general words by different 
linguistic approaches, and by substitution is meant substitution 
of an earlier Qur’anic rule, pukum, with a chronologically suc- 
cessive one (as is claimed for verse 60:8 by i.e. Ibn Zayd and 
Qatadah).7° 

To state that the treatment of people on the basis of kindness 
and justice has been replaced by a new rule ordering their blood- 
shed, largely due to their different belief system, needs to be 
firmly underpinned by clear evidence. However, in respect of 
verse 60:8, which allows Muslims to treat peaceful people with 
kindness and justice, there does not exist a single piece of authen- 
tic evidence from the Prophet indicating that the verse has been 
abrogated. This might be the reason behind al-Tabari’s state- 
ment that in the case of verse 60:8 the claim of abrogation is 
unacceptable.” 

On the other hand, those scholars who support the occur- 
rence of abrogation have set a clear condition for its acceptance. 
The condition requires an absolute contradiction between two 
or more verses and the absence of any possible way of reconcilia- 
tion.”7® However, according to Abi Zahrah such a condition is 
not applicable to the Qur’an. He states: “Together with a num- 
ber of scholars, we participated in writing a work of Qur’anic 
exegesis entitled Al-Muntakhab. In our entire work on the 
Qur’an, we did not find any two verses that can be regarded as 
contradictory to each other.”7? 

Therefore, the question arising is whether the kind and just 
treatment of people, expressed by verse 60:8, contradicts the 
Qur’anic imperative of fighting? The answer lies in the textual 
context of 60:8. Verse 60:9 immediately following 60:8 states: 


Allah only forbids you, with regard to those who fight you for (your) Faith, 


and drive you out of your homes, and support (others) in driving you out, 


from turning to them (for friendship and protection). It is such as turn to 
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them (in these circumstances), that do wrong. (Qur’an al-Mumtahinah 


60:9) 


This verse explicitly clarifies that the prohibition of kind 
treatment is directed against those who are engaged in fighting 
Muslims and driving them out of their homes. In contrast verse 
60:8 clearly allows Muslims to treat with kindness and justice 
those people who do not initiate war against them or expel them 
from their homes. In this way, there is no contradiction between 
the imperative to fight and the prescription of inclusive kindness 
towards people, since the former applies only to the people of 
war, while the latter is related to peaceful people in general. 

Therefore, the abrogation claims made by Ibn Zayd and 
Qatadah in respect of verse 60:8 are untenable, for they contra- 
dict the textual context of the verse, the Qur’anic normative 
principles of warfare, the character of the Prophet, and univer- 
sally accepted human values. Such claims are also not supported 
with any authentic evidence. Moreover, the point which is to be 
noted is that these abrogation claims are attributed to exegetes of 
the third exegetical generation of the Successors, but not to the 
Prophet or the Companions. This fact suggests the possibility of 
the claims having been employed later in the history of interfaith 
relations as evidence underpinning exclusive attitudes towards 
religiously different people. 

Turning to the second aspect of the analysis of 60:8, which 
concerns the question of who the people meant to be treated with 
kindness and justice are, it appears that once again a number of 
exclusive claims have been made. For instance, Mujahid claims 
that the people meant to be treated with kindness and justice are 
those who had embraced Islam in Makkah, but did not immi- 
grate to Madinah.®° On the other hand, al-Razi states the 
following: 


There is a disagreement about who are those people that ‘do not fight you.’ 
However, most of the scholars see that those are the people of covenant, ahl 
al-‘ahd, who signed an agreement neither to fight against the Prophet and 
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Muslims nor to help anybody against them. Actually, it was the tribe of 
Khuza‘ah that signed an agreement neither to fight against the Prophet nor 
to drive him out of his homeland. For this reason, those people were treated 
with kindness and loyalty until the covenant came to its end.34 


Another opinion mentioned by al-R4azi is that those people 
who are meant to be treated with kindness and justice, are 
women and children.** Finally, for Ibn Zayd and Qatadah the 
people referred to are the peaceful pagans, although for them the 
verse has been abrogated. 

Reviewing the varying opinions, it is evident that all are 
restricted and thus exclusive in some respects. Mujahid, Ibn 
Zayd, and Qutadah’s opinion is limited in terms of religious 
affiliation and thus exclusively restricts treatment with kindness 
and justice only to Muslims. As for the opinion ascribed by al- 
R4zi to most scholars, it restricts treatment with kindness and 
justice only to people of the covenant, where this kind treatment 
is limited to the end of the covenant. In this respect, the opinion is 
exclusive in terms of time and also suggests that the general state 
of human relationships is war, except in the case of existing a 
covenant. Whereas, according to the second opinion mentioned 
by al-Razi, kind and just treatment is limited only to women and 
children and thus is exclusive in terms of gender and age. 

Hence the feature common to all exclusive based opinions is 
the act of giving specific meaning to the general staement (and 
meaning) of verse 60:8. However, according to one of the most 
important rules of Qur’anic exegesis, both legal regulations, al- 
ahkam al-shar‘iyyah, and reports, al-akhbar, retain their general 
meaning until there comes reason and evidence for giving them a 
specific one. In the same way, occasions of revelation, asbab al- 
nuzul, do not make specific the general meanings of the Qur’anic 
words.*} For this reason, throughout his exegetical analysis rely- 
ing heavily on these rules of Qur’anic exegesis al-Tabari 
concludes on 60:8 that the people to be treated with kindness 
and justice are all people of all nations and religions, who neither 
fight against Muslims nor expel them from their homes. This is 
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due to the fact that the verse should remain in its general sense, 
since there is nothing to specify it.*4 In favor of this inclusive 
opinion are scholars such al-Zamakhshari and Ibn Ashur.*5 

Therefore, the Qur’anic exegetical rules lead us to the conclu- 
sion that the scope of verse 60:8 inclusively covers all peaceful 
people and thus encourages Muslims to deal with all human 
beings on the basis of kindness and justice. Conversely, the scope 
of the verse cannot accommodate only those people who initiate 
war against Muslims or drive them out of their homes. 

Having proved that verse 60:8 has not been abrogated and 
that it has an active meaning, as well as being inclusive in scope, 
it is important to study the meaning of the verse with particular 
focus on the verb tabarrahum. This has been translated as “deal- 
ing kindly” but of course its subtle and accurate meaning has 
been lost in translation, because Qur’anic Arabic has great depth 
of meaning and when translated from Arabic into any other lan- 
guage, nuances conveyed by the original are not always fully 
transmitted. An approximation can only be given. 

The verb tabarrihum is a key word for understanding the 
Qur’anic attitude towards integrity as a central ethical element 
in the process of normative religious pluralism. In order to exam- 
ine the meaning of tabarrihum in depth, we need to first 
methodologically explore the Qur’anic usage of this word. In 
this regard, it should be mentioned that the root morpheme of 
tabarrihum is b-r-r, the infinitive barra, and the noun birr. The 
adjective of barra is barrun, and the plural of this is abrar or 
bararah. 

To examine the Qur’anic usage of the root b-r-r we begin with 
surah al-Bagqarah in which the meaning of birr is defined in two 
separate places. The first Qur’anic definition of birr occurs in the 
following verse: 


It is not righteousness (birr) that ye turn your faces towards East or West; 
but it is righteousness (birr) — to believe in Allah and the Last Day, and the 
Angels, and the Book, and the Messengers; to spend of your substance, out 


of love for Him, for your kin, for orphans, for the needy, for the wayfarer, 
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for those who ask, and for the ransom of slaves; to be steadfast in prayer, 
and practice regular charity; to fulfil the contracts which ye have made; and 
to be firm and patient, in pain (or suffering) and adversity, and throughout 
all periods of panic. Such are the people of truth, the God-fearing. (Qur’an 
al-Baqarah 2:177) 


In this verse the noun of birr is translated as “righteousness,” 
whereas in 60:8, where the word exists in the form of a verb 
(tabarrihum), it has been translated as “dealing kindly.” This 
again proves the complexity of the word in terms of its transla- 
tion from Arabic. However, observing the Qur’anic definition of 
birr in verse 2:177, we see that the Qur’an begins definition of 
birr by a process of elimination. The verse states that the mean- 
ing of birr is not that people turn their faces towards East and 
West, but birr is that people remain true and sincere towards 
God, themselves, and their fellow-men. In this respect, Asad 
remarks that in the verse “the Qur’an stresses the principle that 
mere compliance with outward forms does not fulfil the require- 
ments of piety.”°° Therefore, according to the verse, birr is a 
notion based on the inward dimensions of humanity’s dealing 
with God, people, themselves, and others. Thus, birr requires 
that any action should proceed from truthfulness and integrity. 
Accordingly, birr loses its true meaning if implemented on the 
basis of formalism. 

In the Qur’an’s second definition of birr (correcting the 
wrong perception some had adopted concerning it at the time of 
the Prophet) it points out: 


...It is no virtue (birr) if ye enter your houses from the back: It is virtue (birr) 
if ye fear Allah. Enter houses through the proper doors: And fear Allah. 
That ye may prosper. (Qur’an al-Bagarah 2:189) 


Birr here is translated into English as “virtue.” What is more 
important, however, is the fact that the Qur’an underlines again 
the meaning of birr in terms of its inward dimensions. The his- 
torical background of the verse makes known that some people 
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at the time of the Prophet had a perception that it was unlawful 
to enter their houses from the front and proper door after per- 
forming pilgrimage and this tradition or rather superstition was 
regarded as a sort of birr. Thus, they insisted on having special 
entrances at the back of their houses, from where pilgrims could 
enter.°”? However, the Qur’an corrects this wrong perception by 
emphasizing the meaning of birr to be not about the method of 
entering houses, but about fearing God. In this way, the Qur’an 
once again stipulates that birr cannot be restricted to the out- 
wards dimensions of certain actions. 

The root b-r-r exists also in the form of an adjective in two 
verses of surah Maryam: 


And kind (barran) to his parents, and he was not overbearing or rebellious. 


(Qur’an Maryam 19:14) 


“(He) hath made me kind (barran) to my mother, and not overbearing or 


miserable.” (Qur’an Maryam 19:32) 


Barran in both verses has been translated as “kind” and is 
mentioned in relation to the prophets Yahya (John) and Jesus, 
respectively. Both prophets are described as barran in terms of 
their dealing with their parents. In this case, barran indicates a 
sincere and respectful way of dealing with parents. For this rea- 
son, it is known among Arabs that the expression birru al- 
walidayn (commonly used by them) indicates a sincere and 
respectful relationship between children and their parents. The 
Qur’an uses the adjective barran to describe prophets Jesus and 
Yahya’s sincere and respectful behavior towards their parents. 
Semantically thus the meaning of barran conveyed is not one of 
double standards or formalism, meaning in turn that this latter 
type of behavior towards non-Muslims, who are peaceful to us, 
is not accepted. 

As mentioned earlier the adjective of barra is barrun, and the 
plural of this is abrar which is used as a description of the inhabi- 
tants of Paradise: “As for the Righteous (abrdar), they will be in 
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bliss” (Qur’an al-Infitar 82:13). The inhabitants of Paradise are 
described as abrar due to their sincere and truthful compliance 
with God’s commands. 

In the same way, Angels are described as bararah, which is a 
second plural form of b-r-r: “Honourable and Pious and Just” 
(Qur’an ‘Abasa 80:16). Bararah has been translated here as 
“pious and just.” The description of Angels as bararah is due to 
their sincere and truthful worshiping of God. 

Therefore, the root morpheme b-r-r in its different grammati- 
cal forms has been translated into English as: “dealing kindly,” 
“kind,” “righteousness,” “righteous,” “virtue,” “pious and 
just.” However, as the analysis has shown the Qur’anic usage of 
b-r-r indicates also honesty and truthfulness in actions. Con- 
versely, the Qur’anic usage of b-r-r has also shown that the 
meaning of this word cannot accommodate double standards, 
hypocrisy, and false diplomacy in terms of relationships. 
Correspondingly, the lexicographer Ibn Faris confirms that one 
of the meanings of b-r-r is truthfulness, sidq, as well as honesty in 
love.*® 

In sum analysis of verse 60:8 has demonstrated that its status 
is muhkam (not abrogated) and that it is inclusive in terms of 
human relationships. Thus, the verse prescribes an ethical norm 
of treating peaceful people on the basis of love and integrity. 
Moreover, the occurrence of the word tabarriihum in the verse 
excludes any dishonest, manipulative, and false diplomatic 
behavior to be enacted towards other people, reaching its culmi- 
nation at the end of the verse, wherein the treatment of religi- 
ously different people on the basis of integrity is defined as a way 
of gaining Gods’ love. 


[4] 
The Prohibition of Reviling What is Sacred to Others 


To revile and to critique are two different things especially as 
concerns establishing the Qur’an’s fundamental message of the 
Oneness of God. It is crucially important that an accurate 
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distinction be made between Qur’anic descriptive and prescrip- 
tive data, particularly while deriving from the Qur’an concep- 
tions of interfaith relations. This is because the Qur’an describes 
the issue of unbelief and unbelievers for the purpose of providing 
guidance by revealing the difference between belief and unbelief, 
but does not prescribe harmful actions towards these people and 
their belief system, except in the context of oppression and war. 
In the same way, the Qur’an, with the aim of guidance, repeatedly 
describes idols and gods other than Allah as not having any 
power and influence over people’s life, but does not prescribe 
violent action against them, except when belief in these idols or 
gods is oppressively imposed on people, as in the case of prophet 
Moses’ destruction of the statue of the calf. For this reason, 
although the Qur’an and Hadith descriptively inform us that 
Jesus was a human being and only one of God’s prophets, and 
that he was not crucified, neither the Qur’an nor the Hadith pre- 
scribe destruction of the cross, which is regardedby Christians as 
a sacred symbol of their faith. In fact, Prophet Muhammad 
reveals that Jesus himself, with whom the cross is associated, will 
come to Earth to destroy it. In this regard Abi Hurayrah reports 
that the Prophet said: 


The Hour will not be established until the son of Mary (i.e. Jesus) descends 
amongst you asa just ruler; he will break the cross, kill the pigs, and abolish 
the Jizya tax. Money will be in abundance so nobody will accept it (as char- 
itable gifts).59 


The question which might arise in this case is why did the 
Prophet then destroy the idols around the Ka‘bah. In this respect, 
it should be mentioned that there exists not a single authentic 
piece of evidence proving that the Prophet took any action 
against Makkah’s idols before conquering the city. Authentic 
evidence recorded by al-Bukhari however shows ‘Abdullah ibn 
Mas‘id reporting the following: 


When the Prophet entered Makkah on the day of the Conquest, there were 
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360 idols around the Ka‘bah. The Prophet started striking them with a 
stick he had in his hand and was saying: “Truth has come and Falsehood 


will neither start nor will it reappear.”?° 


The Prophet’s destruction of these idols cannot be regarded as 
some sort of Islamic normative teaching which allows abuse of 
what is sacred to others, since on the day the idols were 
destroyed scarcely anyone remained in Makkah and its sur- 
rounding areas who held them as sacred. Thus they were no 
longer needed in this context. ‘Amr ibn Salimah reports that: 
“ ..When Mecca was conquered, then every tribe rushed to 
embrace Islam...”?' Moreover, on this day of conquest the leader 
of Makkah’s pagans Abi Sufyan embraced Islam and pro- 
claimed his loyalty to the Prophet Muhammad.?* Al-Bara’ 
reports that in the same year of the conquest of Makkah, during 
the battle of Hunayn: “...Abia Sufyan ibn al-Harith was holding 
the white mule of the Prophet by the head, and the Prophet was 
saying: ‘I am the Prophet undoubtedly, I am the son of “Abd al- 
Muttalib.’”?3 

Even if we want to assume that a number of pagans still 
remained, we should be aware of the fact that the main religious 
context in Makkah, after its conquest, was Islam and hence the 
Ka‘bah, which was note initially established as a sign of the 
Oneness of God by the prophets Abraham and Ishmael, was not 
a place for idols. Actually, it is even dubious whether the pagans 
of Makkah had ever perceived of their idols as being sacred but 
rather viewed them simply as a means to gain benefit. For 
instance, the Prophet revealed that Makkah’s pagans knew very 
well of the truth of the prophets Abraham and Ishmael. In this 
regard, Ibn ‘Abbas narrates the following: 


When Allah’s Apostle arrived at Makkah, he refused to enter the Ka‘bah 
while there were idols in it. So he ordered that they be taken out. The pic- 
tures of (the Prophets) Abraham and Ishmael, holding arrows of divination 
in their hands, were carried out. The Prophet said: “May Allah ruin them 
(i.e. infidels) for they knew very well that they (ie. Abraham and Ishmael) 


never drew lots by these (divination arrows)”...?4 
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William Watt reaches a similar conclusion with regards to the 
idols of Makkah not constituting anything sacred for the pagans: 
“The nomadic Arabs are said to have had many gods, but these 
do not seem to have meant much to them.”> 

Therefore, the Prophet’s removal of the idols from the Ka‘bah 
cannot be employed as legal evidence supporting the act of revil- 
ing what is sacred to non-Muslims, since once Makkah had been 
conquered, no pagans remained. Second, the Ka‘bah was not ini- 
tially built as a place for idols. Third, the Makkan idols do not 
seem to have been held as sacred in that context. 

As for the Qur’anic account which informs us that Abraham 
destroyed the idols worshipped by the pagans of his tribe, such 
action also carries no legal implications for Muslims, since the 
story occurs before the prophethood of Abraham is established, 
at a time when he was a youth (see Qur’an 21:60). 

Now, unlike the Qur’anic descriptive data pertaining to what 
is sacred to non-Muslims, the Qur’anic prescriptive ethical prin- 
ciples in this respect seem to go further to secure not only the 
dignity of religiously different people, but to secure also the dig- 
nity of what is regarded as sacred to them.?° On this subject, the 
Qur’an prescribes to Muslims not to utter any abusive word or 
to take any insulting action towards whatis sacred to others: 


Revile not ye those whom they call upon besides Allah, lest they out of spite 
revile Allah in their ignorance. Thus have We made alluring to each people 
its own doings. In the end will they return to their Lord, and He shall then 
tell them the truth of all that they did. (Qur’an al-An‘am 6:108) 


Interestingly, no abrogation claims have been made for this 
verse in the sources of Qur’anic exegesis, and the reason for this 
absence is understandable, since according to the verse, there is 
an interdependent relation between reviling what is sacred to 
others and the revilement of Allah. Therefore, it is clear that any 
abrogation claims would be insensitive to the possibility of Allah 
being reviled. Where the difficulty lies however is in the exegeti- 
cal understanding, in some quarters, of the root cause of the 
prohibition forbidding the abuse of what is sacred to others. 
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Generally speaking, exegetes agree that verse 6:108 has not 
been abrogated and hence its ruling remains valid for all genera- 
tions.?”? Consequently, this means that it is not permissible for a 
Muslim to abuse what is regarded as sacred to others. Yet, the 
motivation for the prohibition has been defined in a great num- 
ber of Qur’anic exegesis sources as diplomacy, rather than as an 
unchangeable ethical value. For instance, al-Zamakhshari re- 
gards the reviling of what is sacred to others basically as true 
behavior and even as a way of worshipping God, but since there 
is a fear that such behavior could lead to a revilement of Allah, it 
is prohibited.?* In the same vein al-RAzi observes: 


If somebody asks: knowing that it is a principle of worshipping God, how 
the revilement of idols could be prohibited? The answer is that: although, 
this is a way of worshipping God, it is prohibited, since it results in reviling 
God and His Prophet, and results also in emerging many other evils.?? 


Moreover, al-Qurtubi states: 


Providing that unbelievers are strong and powerful, and thus it is feared 
that they would revile Islam, or the Prophet, or Allah, then it is not permis- 
sible for a Muslim to revile the religious symbols of unbelievers, their 
religion, or churches...In this way, the verse 6:108 serves as evidence that a 
possessor of a certain right should abandon his or her right, if it harms the 


. 100 
religion. 


Another opinion has been strongly linked to the process of 
inviting people to Islam (da‘wah). For example, Ibn Ashur 
assumes that the prohibition of reviling idols allows Muslims to 
fully engage in calling pagans to Islam, and thus to prove their 
paganism as wrong.'*' More vividly, al-Sharawi devotes his 
entire commentary on verse 6:108 to the process of calling peo- 
ple to Islam, arguing that the verse conveys a necessary method 
of da‘wah. In other words, the reason for the prohibition, 
according to al-Sharawi, is accommodation to human nature in 
the interests of inviting others to Islam. He observes that encour- 
aging others to embrace Islam is so extremely difficult a task that 
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any additional behavior insulting those we are inviting would 
make it impossible. *°* 

To summarise these opinions it would appear that reviling 
what is sacred to others is considered a Muslim’s right, naturally 
true behavior, and a principle of worshipping Allah. The only 
reason it is avoided is to avert any reprisal in the form of revile- 
ment against Allah and to protect da‘wah efforts from being 
affected negatively. 

In other words this position is considered a diplomatic one 
rather than an unchangeable ethical value. The prohibition of 
reviling what is sacred to others contradicts in my opinion previ- 
ously discussed foundations of normative religious pluralism, 
namely freedom of belief, human dignity and integrity. At this 
point, in order to judge whether the prohibition is based on a 
Qur’anic ethical value or diplomacy, it is important to explore 
verse 6:108 linguistically. 

The first thing to note is that the verse begins with a command 
to Muslims not to revile those whom people call upon besides 
Allah. The verb conveying this prohibition is in the imperative 
form — 1a tasubbi — the meaning of which is not confined to 
revilement, but goes further to mean humiliation.’® In fact, 
there is a clear difference between the act of criticising what is 
sacred to others on the basis of compelling arguments, and the 
act of humiliating what is regarded sacred thorough use of emo- 
tively rude language and insulting words. Of course, it is the 
latter which is the focus of 1a tasubbi and thus is prohibited by 
the Qur’an. So, the question arises how on earth can emotional 
humiliation of what is deemed sacred to others be regarded as a 
principle of worshipping God? The implication being that the 
Qur’an and the Prophet would otherwise allow Muslims to 
abuse what others hold sacred and thus knowingly insult and 
humiliate them. Obviously, statements of this kind contradict 
the overall Qur’anic context, Islamic ethics, and the behavior of 
the Prophet. For this reason, observing that the imperative of 
6:108 is ethically not applicable to the Prophet because he would 
never have done so anyway, Ibn Ashur remarks that 1a tasubba is 
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directed at Muslims, not the Prophet, since his great character 
would never allow for the abuse and humiliation of others.*° 

Another core issue in terms of the linguistic analysis is the use 
of the relative clause “those whom,” alladhin. It is commonly 
known that the relative clause alladhin is used in the Arabic lan- 
guage to refer only to intellectual beings. However, in verse 
6:108 alladhin is used with reference to idols, which the Qur’an 
principally defines as having no intellectual power. Why has this 
been done? Ibn ‘Atiyyah was the first to partly answer this ques- 
tion, suggesting that alladhin here is used to underscore the 
conviction of unbelievers that their idols have intellectual power 
when in fact they obviously don’t.*°* This subtle divine consider- 
ation for the convictions of others is important to note in the 
context of our discussion on the root cause of the prohibition. In 
other words if God Himself has shown consideration for the 
pagans’ conviction as regards their idols, then for humanity the 
motive force behind the prohibition of reviling the gods of others 
should surely be identified as an ethical parameter related to 
freedom of belief and human dignity. Hence, in the context of 
the prohibition of reviling idols, the divine usage of the relative 
clause alladhin in respect of non-intellectual beings has clear eth- 
ical dimensions. Of course let us be clear reviling idols is one 
thing thing but engaging in constructive conversation about the 
nature of these effigies, or this form of worship is something 
entirely different and there should be no confusion between the 
two. 

The next key linguistic aspect is the existence of the conjunc- 
tion fa’ attached to the verb fayasubba Allah. The English 
translation of this part reads “lest they out of spite revile Allah” 
(6:108). In fact, the existence of the letter fa’, meaning lest, 
attached to the verb yasubbi, revile, can be regarded as the main 
reason for adopting the diplomatic behavior argument in terms 
of the motivation behind the prohibition. This is largely due to 
the fact that one of the main functions of the letter fa’ in the 
Arabic language is to express a cause and effect relationship, fa’ 
al-sababiyyah. Actually, in the case of verse 6:108 exegetes are 
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unanimous that fa’ expresses a relationship of cause and effect, 
meaning that if Muslims revile the idols/deities of others this 
would lead to a reciprocal revilement of Allah by the pagans, 
which in turn would affect negatively the call to Islam. This 
being seen as the root cause of the prohibition, what is under- 
stood from it is the view (held by the latter) that the act of reviling 
other people’s deities/idols is a legal right, a way of worshipping 
Allah, and morally acceptable behavior, which is not to be put 
into practice however, because of the harmful consequences of 
Allah being reviled and da‘wah being hindered. 

This assumption and conclusion can be challenged. The con- 
juction fa’, seems to indicate the inevitability of negative 
ramifications emerging necessarily from the violation of free- 
doms of belief and human dignity. The following example gives 
a relevant understanding of the function of fa’: an imperative is 
directed to “Y” not to kill child “X,” lest the father take revenge 
on “Y.” It would be morally unacceptable to assume that the 
root cause for the prohibition of child “X’s” killing is the fear of 
“Y” being killed in revenge. Obviously the reason for the prohi- 
bition is to maintain (and underscore) the sanctity of human life 
with revenge on “Y” being one of the adverse consequences 
emerging necessarily from the violation of the right of “X” to 
exist. Taking this understanding to verse 6:108, it is apparent 
that it is ethically more accurate to determine fa’ as an indication 
of the inevitability of negative effects being caused by the viola- 
tion of freedom of belief and human dignity, which should be 
regarded as the root motivation for the prohibition of reviling 
what is sacred to others. 

Another argument in favor of this interpretation (that the 
root cause of the prohibition is freedom of belief and human dig- 
nity, is based on the second part of the verse 6:108: “Thus have 
We made alluring to each people its own doings” (6:108). The 
Arabic word zayyanna, which means “we made it appear allur- 
ing,” reflects a certain feature of human nature to consider its 
own actions and beliefs as true. Commenting on this part of the 
verse Qutub states that “it is human nature that when a person 
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does something, whether good or bad, he thinks that he has done 
well and he defends his actions.” 1°° Similarly, Asad points out 
that “Thus have We made alluring to each people its own 
doings” implies that: 


It is in the nature of man to regard the beliefs which have been implanted in 
him from childhood, and which he now shares with his social environment, 
as the only true and possible ones, with the result that a polemic against 


those beliefs often tends to provoke a hostile psychological reaction. *°” 


More strikingly, al-Tabatabai observes that verse 6:108 
introduces a religious ethic, through which the dignity of any- 
thing that people hold as sacred is protected from humiliation. 
This is because human beings defend by nature the dignity of 
what they hold as sacred.1° 

Therefore, providing that beliefs are related to the intellectual 
nature of humans, the prohibition of reviling what is sacred to 
others should be seen as an unchangeable ethical parameter, 
regardless of whether or not there is a possibility that other peo- 
ple could revile Allah or they would not embrace Islam. Thus, 
there should be a clear-cut distinction between human rights, 
which are based on unchangeable ethics, and any strategy of 
embrace or diplomacy. 

The textual context in which verse 6:108 exists, serves as 
additional evidence for the view that freedom of belief and digni- 
ty are the root cause for the prohibition of reviling what is sacred 
to others. Verse 6:107 immediately preceding the prohibition 
verse clearly attests the right to freedom of belief: 


If it had been Allah’s plan, they would not have taken false gods: but We 
made thee not one to watch over their doings, nor art thou set over them to 


dispose of their affairs. (Qur’an al-An‘am 6:107) 
In respect of this verse, Rida states that it “authenticates the 


right of freedom of belief in an unprecedented way.”'°? Further- 
more, he points out that the textual context of the prohibition of 
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reviling people’s beliefs pertains to the fact that humans have 
been created on the basis of intellectual diversity. This means 
that it is impossible for them to agree upon one single religion. 
For this reason, God sent all His prophets to guide people, but 
not to impose on them a certain belief. In the same way, God did 
not allow any of His prophets to violate humanity’s freedom of 
belief, since humans have been endowed with this right directly 
by God Himself, who if He had willed would have made all peo- 
ple believe in one single religion.‘'° Therefore, the textual con- 
text of 6:108 also does not favor the opinion which holds the 
revilement of people’s gods an Islamic principle, a way of wor- 
ship, and a Muslim’s right. 

The final argument supporting the thesis of the prohibition 
being a perpetual ethical value set by the Qur’an, emerges from 
the historical context of the Prophet’s life which serves as the 
best interpretation of Qur’anic texts. In this regard, al-Bukhari 
and Muslim transmit features of the Prophet’s character in direct 
relation to the historical argument mentioned above. Al-Bukhari 
narrates from Anas ibn Malik that: 


Allah’s Apostle was neither a Fahish (one who had a bad tongue) nor a 
Sabbaba (one who abuses others), and he used to say while admonishing 
somebody, “What is wrong with him? May dust be on his forehead!” *** 


In another description of the Prophet’s character, Muslim 
narrates from Abi Hurayrah: 


It was said to Allah’s Messenger (may peace be upon him): Curse the poly- 
theists, whereupon he said: “I have not been sent as curser, but I have been 


»LlI2 
sent as a mercy. 


These features of the Prophet’s character are attested by the 
Qur’an in which he is described as: “a mercy for all creatures” 
(21:107); standing “on an exalted standard of character” (68:4); 
and having “a beautiful pattern (of conduct)” (33:21). The 
Prophet is unanimously considered the best interpreter of the 
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Qur’an, he lived it and gave it a living meaning. Appealing to the 
reality of his own behavior therefore and knowing this to be best 
moral example set for mankind, any claim that the revilement of 
what is sacred to others is an Islamic norm is simply not justified 
by historical facts and hence rejected. 

In brief, the arguments presented throughout this section sug- 
gest that the Qur’an prohibits the revilement of what is sacred to 
others on the basis of an unchangeable ethical value emerging 
from basic human rights, namely freedom of belief and dignity. 
Thus, the Qur’an sets an important ethical principle aiming to 
secure not only the dignity of religiously different people, but 
also what is sacred to them. As for any act of abusive behavior 
towards people’s beliefs and gods, it cannot, by any means, be 
perceived as a Muslim legal right, Islamic principle, or way of 
worshipping Allah. Such perceptions, found in a large number of 
Qur’anic exegesis sources, are more likely to have emerged from 
specific historical circumstances of Muslim history as well as 
lack of distinguishing between Qur’anic descriptive and pre- 
scriptive data in relation to non-Muslims and their beliefs. 


[5] 


Forgiveness 


Even though previously examined Qur’anic ethical principles 
provide solid evidence for the Qur’an’s recognition of normative 
religious pluralism as a value system, it is important to examine 
the Qur’an’s stance towards forgiveness which is another ethical 
element. The importance of forgiveness in the process of reli- 
gious pluralism arises from the fact that human relationships 
often suffer from levels of transgression. In situations such as 
these it is the ethical norm of forgiveness that reconciles other- 
wise broken relationships serving as a healing factor to restore 
things to their right path. Many Qur’anic exegetical sources 
however limit the scope of forgiveness only to Muslims. The 
main argument in defence of this interpretation is again based on 
either abrogation claims or the issue of specification with 
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regards to the general sense of Qur’anic words without recourse 
to reason. 

To analyse these claims I will examine three main Qur’anic 
aspects concerning the issue of forgiveness. The first is related to 
an exploration of those Qur’anic words expressing the meaning 
of the English noun forgiveness. The second is linked to the 
Qur’anic application of forgiveness to non-Muslim groups in 
society, while the third concerns elucidating the dialectical rela- 
tionship between human forgiveness, God’s forgiveness, and 
righteousness. 


Qur’anic Words Expressing the 
Meaning of Forgiveness: 
gh-f-r, ‘a-f-d, s-f-b 


With regard to aspect one, the first thing to mention is that the 
Qur’an contains different words to convey the meaning of for- 
giveness. Secondly it is important to note that one of the most 
commonly words used to convey forgiveness (s-m-h) in the 
Arabic language today exists nowhere in the entire Qur’an 
(which incidentally must not be taken as reason to incorrectly 
conclude that the Qur’an ignores the issue of forgiveness). In fact 
the Qur’an uses other terms which express the meaning of for- 
giveness in a more accurate and more sensitive way, these being: 
gh-f-r, ‘a-f-d, s-f-h, and ’a-‘-r-d. As the latter (’a‘rada) is used fig- 
uratively as a metonymy for forgiveness in some places in the 
Qur’an examination of this is beyond the scope of this work. 

According to Ibn Faris the first Qur’anic linguistic root gh-f-r, 
conveys the meaning of cover, satr.''> Further explanation is 
given by al-Asfahani, who states that gh-f-r means to cover 
something in order to protect it from becoming contaminat- 
ed."'4 More importantly, al-Asfahani distinguishes between 
gh-f-r the doer of which is God, and gh-f-r the doer of which is a 
human being. In respect of the former, the meaning is that God 
protects His servants from punishment, whereas in terms of the 
latter, this means merely to excuse.**> 
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As far as the second Qur’anic root ‘a-f-d is concerned, Ibn 
Faris defines it as either “to leave something or to seek it.”'® 
According to al-Asfahani, however, it is to turn away with the 
aim of removing a person’s guilt.''” 

With regard to the third Qur’anic word s-f-h, Ibn Faris con- 
siders its accurate and precise meaning to be breadth, ‘ard,''® 
while al-Asfahani defines it as both not to cast reproach ona per- 
son and to show positive behavior in response to an offensive 
action. In this way, s-f-h is considered as having a higher ethical 
level than ‘a-f-a.""? 

Therefore, semantic analysis demonstrates that Qur’anic 
words used to express forgiveness are not limited to the visible 
act of reconciliation, but rather penetrate to its inward dimen- 
sions giving the action depth of meaning. In this way, the 
Qur’anic concept of forgiveness is seen as directed not only 
towards reconciliation between conflicting parties, but also to 
their mutual development and improvement. 


The Qur’anic Application of the Notion of 
Forgiveness to Non-Muslims 


Examining next the Qur’anic ethical application of forgiveness 
tonon-Muslim groups I focus on the following two main groups: 
the polytheists and the People of the Book. Concerning the poly- 
theists the Qur’an states the following: 


Tell those who believe, to forgive those who do not look forward to the 
Days of Allah. It is for Him to recompense (for good or ill) each People 
according to what they have earned. (Qur’an al-]athiyah 45:14) 


The verse contains an imperative command ordering believ- 
ers to forgive those who do not believe in God. Its revelation in 
the Makkan historical context together with the content of the 
surah in which it occurs (al-Jathiyah) would seem to provide ten- 
able reason for limiting the scope of this forgiveness to poly- 
theists only. However, the general description following the 
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relative pronoun — “who do not look forward to the Days of 
Allah” — allows for all people identified by that description, 
including atheists, to be accommodated. 

Therefore, the verse generally conveys that believers are 
ordered to forgive those who do not have a hope in God. The 
Qur’anic word used for forgiveness in this instance is gh-f-r. 
According to semantic analysis, it implies that believers should 
excuse those who do not have a hope in God and cover with 
patience any offensive behavior emerging from their side. In 
doing this, believers are promised they will be rewarded by God 
for their forgiveness. 

Now, it is worth quoting al-Tabari’s comment on the verse, in 
which he makes the following claim: “The verse [45:14] is abro- 
gated by God’s command to believers to kill pagans. In fact, we 
state that the verse is abrogated, since there is a consensus among 
exegetes on this matter.” '*° Looking at the comment, it becomes 
clear that al-Tabari is in fact making two claims: abrogation of 
the verse as well as a consensus of exegetes on the abrogation. 
The implication of al-Tabari’s statement is that the ethical norm 
of forgiveness towards pagans has been substituted by the imper- 
ative of fighting them. In the following discussion I will, 
therefore, critically examine al-Tabari’s statement as well as the 
consensus claimed. 

To begin with there exists no authentic occasion of revela- 
tion'*’ for verse 45:14 nor an authentic comment from the first 
generation exegetes, in particular Ibn ‘Abbas.'** Thus the 
absence of authentic evidence attributed to the Prophet makes 
the claim of abrogation null and void. 

More particularly, al-Tabari’s main argument for abrogation 
is the following narration attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas: 


I [al-Tabari] was told, baddathani, by Muhammad ibn Sa‘d, who said: I 
was told by my father, who said: I was told by my uncle, who said: I was 
told by my father who narrated from his father, who narrated from Ibn 
‘Abbas his comment on the verse “Tell those who believe, to forgive those 
who do not look forward to the Days of Allah. It is for Him to recompense 
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(for good or ill) each People according to what they have earned” (Qur’an 
al-Jathiyah 45:14). [Ibn ‘Abbas] said: the Prophet — peace be upon him — 
was facing the pagans’ offensive treatment towards him with forgiveness. 
Then, God commanded his Prophet to fight all pagans. In this way the verse 
[45:14] was abrogated.**3 


This narration serves as major evidence for the abrogation 
statement with regards to verse 45:14. Following expert 
research of the narration’s chain, Ahmad Shakir however con- 
cludes: 


This is one of the most common chains of transmission found in al-Tabart’s 
tafsir. This chain of transmission consists of weak and not trustworthy 
transmitters coming from one family. The chain is known among exegetes 
as tafsir al-‘awfi because the transmitter narrating from Ibn ‘Abbas is called 
‘Atiyyah al-‘Awfi.**4 


So the abrogation claim is not justified given that the chain of 
transmission used in its defence is weak and identified as inau- 
thentic. So it cannot be used as evidence for substituting the 
ethical norm of forgiveness with that of the imperative to fight 
the pagans. 

Another argument against al-Tabari’s abrogation statement 
can be found in the exegetical materials succeeding his work. For 
example, al-Zamakhshari states in an uncertain way that: “It 
was said that the verse [45:14] was revealed before the verse of 
combat and then was abrogated.” '*5 Al-Zamakhshari’s expres- 
sion “it was said” does not support al-Tabari’s claim of consen- 
sus on the abrogation of verse 45:14. More explicitly, al-Razi 
remarks that “it is more acceptable to understand the verse 
[45:14] as a prescription of facing any offensive actions with for- 
giveness and leaving insignificant disputes.” '*° It is obvious how 
al-Razi relates the verse to the issue of morality and good deeds 
and thus treats the abrogation claim with skepticism. In a similar 
way, Ibn Ashur and al-Tabatabai connect the verse to the ethical 
norm of forgiveness, and correspondingly do not mention any- 
thing pertaining to its abrogation.**” 
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On the basis of these arguments, al-Tabari’s statement of 
abrogation, and the consensus claimed for it, appear untenable. 
The arguments are in fact in favor of those identifying the verse 
(45:14) as conveying an ethical norm of forgiveness towards 
non-Muslims, which cannot be subject to abrogation. Thus, the 
only way to reconcile al-Tabari’s view with the latter perspective 
is to consider the term abrogation as a synonym of specifying 
rather than substituting. In this case, al-Tabari’s statement 
would mean that the scope of forgiveness is limited to those who 
are peaceful among the pagans (polytheists), whereas forgive- 
ness is excluded from those who wage war against Muslims. In 
fact, this understanding of the verse is the consensus opinion 
among exegetes. However, al-Tabari’s general statement, which 
lacks clarification, leaves ample room for confusion and specula- 
tion in terms of human relations. For this reason, there was need 
for a critical examination as well as clarification of al-Tabari’s 
claims, he is after all regarded as one of the most important and 
influential exegetes. 

Another verse, revealed in the context of the polytheists at 
Makkah, orders the Prophet to adopt the virtue of forgiveness 
towards them: 


We created not the heavens, the earth, and all between them, but for just 
ends. And the Hour is surely coming (when this will be manifest). So over- 
look (fasfah) (any human faults) with gracious forgiveness (al-safh). 
(Qur’an al-Hijr 15:85) 


On the background of God’s promise to recompense justly 
everyone in the hereafter, the Prophet is commanded to forgive 
polytheists. The Qur’anic word used for forgiveness here is s-f-h, 
which exists in two different grammatical forms in the verse. The 
first form is the imperative fasfah, whereas the second is the 
noun al-safh described as beautiful, al-jamil. The literal transla- 
tion of the Qur’anic expression thus reads fasfah al-safh al-jamil, 
“so forgive with the beautiful forgiveness.” Thus, the verse con- 
veys that the Prophet was ordered to leave the offensive behavior 
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of the polytheists to God, Who is just, and to face them with 
beautiful forgiveness instead. 

We next examine the historical aspect of verse 15:85 to fur- 
ther assess the claims of those who choose to interpret its call to 
forgiveness in a more restricted and negative way. In this regard, 
al-Tabari transmits from Qatadah, al-Dahhak, Mujahid, and 
Sufyan ibn ‘Uyaynah that verse 15:85 was abrogated, meaning 
thus that the imperative to forgive polytheists was substituted 
with the imperative to fight them. '”° 

Critiquing this argument the first thing to note is that the 
abrogation claim only emerges from the second generation of 
exegetes and hence is neither attributed to the Prophet nor to his 
Companions. This fact alone is sufficient evidence to reject asser- 
tions of abrogation since the act of determining a certain verse as 
abrogated cannot be based on reasoning.'*? Even so, it is not 
enough as Mujahid is an important exegete who revised the 
entire Qur’an thirty times in front of Ibn ‘Abbas,"3° and as such 
the claim attributed to him needs to be examined. 

The chain of transmission through which the claim of abroga- 
tion is attributed to Mujahid is as follows: 


[Al-Tabari says:] We were told by, baddathanda, Ibn Waki‘,*3* who said: 
we were told by my father, who narrated from Isra’il, who narrated from 
Jabir, who narrated from Mujahid, who said: “Fasfah al-safh al-jamil,” 
“so forgive with the beautiful forgiveness,” it was before the combat, al- 
gital."3* 


With reference to Ibn Wakt‘, the person from whom al-Tabari 
receives the information concerning Mujahid’s claim of verse 
15:85’s abrogation, al-Dhahabi remarks in his Mizan al-I‘tidal ft 
Naqd al-Rijal, that Sufyan ibn Waki‘ used to be a reliable trans- 
mitter until his clerk began intentionally to change some of his 
words. At this point because of the inability to distinguish 
between Ibn Waki*’s own words and those the clerk had written, 
Ibn Waki‘ was defined as an unreliable transmitter. For this rea- 
son, al-Bukhari was skeptical about Ibn Waki’s narration, and 
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Abt Zur‘ah states that he was accused of lying.'3> In the same 
way, Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani states that al-Nisa’I defined Ibn 
Waki‘ as an untrustworthy transmitter, and sometimes even as 
“a nothing.” Likewise, Abi Dawid refused to narrate anything 
from Ibn Waki‘."34 

Another important fact to be taken into consideration is that 
al-Tabari met Ibn Waki‘ in Baghdad approximately six years 
before Ibn Waki‘’s death in the year 247 AH,"?> while al-Tabari’s 
first arrival in Baghdad was approximately 241 aH.'3° This 
means that al-Tabari heard of Mujahid’s verse 15:85 abrogation 
claim from Ibn Waky' late in his life, when the corruption of his 
narrations had already occurred. 

Under these circumstances the claim of abrogation attributed 
to Mujahid cannot be accepted as evidence to validate the substi- 
tution of forgiveness with the imperative to fight. It also might be 
the reason why Abu al-Nail in his work Tafsir al-Imam Mujahid 
Ibn Jabr did not include the abrogation claims as Mujahid’s 
interpretation of the verse. 

Another argument in favor of the universality of “beautiful” 
forgiveness is that exegetes after al-Tabari did not support abro- 
gation claims concerning it. For instance, al-Zamakhshari 
states: “It was said that it [fasfah, forgive, 15:85] is abrogated by 
the verse of the sword.'?”? However, it is possible that the verse is 
related to the pattern of good character, in this case it [the verse] 
cannot be defined as abrogated.”"3® More explicitly, al-Razi 
states the following: “It was said that the verse [15:85] is abro- 
gated, but it is far from being true, since the purpose of the verse 
is to encourage the model of good character and forgiveness. 
Then, how it could be abrogated?” *?? 

Similarly, Ibn Ashur, al-Tabatabai, and al-Sharawi relate the 
verse to the achievement of good character, and consequently do 
not regard it as abrogated."4° 

Further arguments can be derived from the syntactic structure 
of the imperative fasfah, forgive, followed by the noun “forgive- 
ness” described as “beautiful,” al-safh al-jamil. In fact, the 
syntactic structure of the sentence fasfah al-safh al-jamil, “so 
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forgive with the beautiful forgiveness,” relates the act of forgive- 
ness to three main aspects, with none of them note in favor of the 
abrogation claim. These three are first that forgiveness is linked 
to the Islamic belief system through the letter fa’, meaning so, 
which is attached to the imperative isfah, forgive. The letter fa’ 
here indicates tafri*, branching. It means that the information 
preceding the letter fa’ triggers the imperative succeeding it. 
Therefore, attached to the imperative verb isfah, forgive, and 
succeeding God’s promise of just recompense, the letter fa’, 
introduces a particular, psychological context in which the 
imperative of forgiveness should be conducted. In other words, 
fa’ indicates that the response to any offensive behavior on the 
basis of forgiveness does not emerge from the inability to 
respond correspondingly, but it emerges from the belief in God’s 
promise of just reward. 

The second aspect determines the act of forgiveness as a virtue 
and ethical value through the description of forgiveness as beau- 
tiful, jamil. Although, forgiveness in itself is regarded as a 
positive act, the Qur’an describes such an act as beautiful. The 
attachment of the adjective “beautiful,” to the act prescribed 
aims to underline forgiveness as a virtue and an ethical norm, 
and thus to distinguish it from any type of diplomatic and prag- 
matic behavior. 

As for the third aspect, this relates forgiveness to human 
nature through the usage of the definite article al so we have al- 
safh al-jamil, the beautiful forgiveness. Actually, this is the only 
place in the entire Qur’an, that is in verse 15:85, where such an 
expression exists. The function of the definite article here is to 
indicate identification, ‘ahd. In a practical sense, it means that 
the act of beautiful forgiveness is naturally identifiable to 
humans by their nature. 

Therefore, on the basis of the arguments presented, the imper- 
ative of forgiveness cannot be considered as abrogated. On the 
contrary, forgiveness is prescribed inclusively to all people as an 
ethical value emerging from the Islamic belief system and stand- 
ing in accordance with human nature. 
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The Qur’anic prescription to forgive in the context of poly- 
theists appears in a third instance which bears close affinity to 
the previous two cases: 


But turn away from them, and say “Peace!” But soon shall they know! 
(Qur’an al-Zukhruf 43:89) 


This verse was revealed in Makkah in the context of polythe- 
ists. The Qur’anic word used is again s-f-) (analysed previously) 
but here it is translated as “turn away from them,” and does not 
seem to be in accordance with the second imperative to “say 
peace.” The question is how to implement peace when turning 
away from those one is to bring peace to? In this regard, al- 
Tabari seems to provide an explanation pointing out that the 
meaning is to turn away from their harm, and to say “peace.” "4" 
Al-Tabari’s explanation corresponds to the semantic meaning of 
s-f-h, since to turn away from harm means not to respond to 
harm by harm, but to ignore it and say “peace,” instead. In this 
case, the difference between turning away from people and turn- 
ing away from their inappropriate behavior is obvious. In this 
way, the general meaning of the verse should be understood as: 
pardon them and turn away from their polemical disputes by 
saying “peace.” 

The word “peace,” salam, is worthy of special attention in the 
context of forgiveness. Grammatically speaking, the natural 
grammatical state of the word “peace” (salam), in this verse 
should be in the objective (*ansab) case since it occurs after the 
imperative verb “say.” However, the word exists syntactically in 
a nominative (marfi‘) state, salamun. Knowing that one of the 
functions of the grammatical nominative state is to indicate a 
constant stability, ‘4* the shift from the objective to the nomina- 
tive state for the word “peace,” (salam), can be regarded asa sign 
of a constant, interdependent relationship between forgiveness 
and peace. 

Therefore, verse 43:89 dialectically relates the act of forgive- 
ness to two notions: the avoidance of harm and the realisation of 
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peace. Thus, the dialectical relationship between forgiveness, 
harm, and peace allows neither restricting the act of forgiveness 
exclusively to a certain party or determining such a value as sub- 
ject to abrogation. 

Turning from the homogeneous context of Makkah to the 
multicultural society of Madinah, we discover that despite the 
political power and dominance of Muslims in Madinah, forgive- 
ness remained prescribed as a constant ethical value. In this 
respect, during the whole Madinan period, the Qur’an contin- 
ued to emphasize the act of forgiveness towards all people, and 
particularly to the People of the Book. More impressively, in 
surah al-Md@’idah, the last chapter revealed in Madinah, the act 
of forgiveness is prescribed even towards those Children of Israel 
who had committed deceit and treachery. In this regard, the 
Qur’an states the following: 


But because of their breach of their covenant, We cursed them, and made 
their hearts grow hard; they change the words from their (right) places and 
forget a good part of the message that was sent them, nor wilt thou cease to 
find them — barring a few — ever bent on (new) deceits: but forgive them, 
and overlook (their misdeeds): for Allah loveth those who are kind. 
(Qur’an al-M@’idah 5:13) 


Revealed historically in the multicultural context of Madinah 
as well as in the textual context of interfaith issues, this verse 
orders the Prophet Muhammad to forgive even those Jews who 
had lost their honesty and loyalty to people and God Himself. 
The Qur’anic words used to express the meaning of forgiveness 
in the verse are ‘a-f-d and s-f-h. In addition to what has already 
been discussed regarding the meaning of these words, the act of 
forgiveness in 5:13 is linked to the notion of isdn, kindness, the 
implementation of which leads to God’s love. Thus, the verse 
imparts that forgiveness even towards the behavior of people of 
deceit and treachery is regarded by the Qur’an as ihsdn, kind- 
ness, and a way of gaining God’s love, as long as such behavior 
does not turn into physical harm. 
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Nevertheless, there have been attempts aiming to invalidate 
this positive attitude to non-Muslims. For example, Qatadah 
states that verse 5:13 has been abrogated by verse 9:29.'3 
However, al-Tabari presents an argument against Qatadah’s 
claim asserting: 


If different Qur’anic verses contradict each other in a way that they cannot 
be understood together, the case of abrogation is clear and obvious. But, if 
there is any possible way of reconciling the meaning of those verses, the 
claim of abrogation must be proved by evidence from God or His Prophet. 
This is because there is no any other way of knowing whether or not a cer- 
tain verse has been abrogated. In this manner, there is neither indication 
nor evidence that the verse 9:29 contradicts the act of forgiveness towards 
Jews, since the implementation of forgiveness to Jews in their deceit and 
treachery is permissible except in the case of war and issues surrounding it. 
Thus, there is no obligation [for Qatadah] to judge that 9:29 has abrogated 
5:13. 44 
Although, al-Tabari himself would appear to be inconsistent 
in applying his conditions of abrogation, the condition of pro- 
viding evidence from God or His Prophet for any claim of 
abrogation can be considered as a golden rule for accepting such 
a dangerous issue. Yet, Qatadah did not attribute his claim to the 
Prophet nor to any of the Companions. As for the type of abro- 
gation to which al-Tabari refers as clear and obvious due to 
irreconcilable contradictions in terms of the meaning, Abi 
Zahrah alongside experts from al-Azhar University have con- 
cluded that this type does not exist in the entire Qur’an at all.*45 
Furthermore, a number of classical and modern exegetes 
affirm that the meaning of verse 5:13 should be confined to the 
pattern of good morality towards ill-behaved people.‘4° The rea- 
son for good morality is to seek God’s love. In this respect, 
al-Baydawi remarks that the ending of the verse “for Allah loves 
those who are kind” serves as a motive behind the imperative of 
forgiveness. He concludes that “forgiveness to a deceitful unbe- 
liever is san, kindness, not to mention to others.” "47 
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Therefore, by relating dialectically the act of forgiveness to 
ihsan, kindness, and hence to the love of God, the verse on the 
one hand attaches new ethico-religious dimensions to the value 
of forgiveness, and on the other rejects any possibility for claims 
of abrogation. 

Another Madinan verse prescribing forgiveness towards both 
Jews and Christians occurs in surah al-Bagarah: 


Quite a number of the People of the Book wish they could turn you (people) 
back to infidelity after ye have believed, from selfish envy, after the Truth 
hath become manifest unto them: But forgive and overlook, till Allah 
accomplish His purpose; for Allah Hath power over all things. (Qur’an al- 
Baqarah 2:109) 


The verse exists in a textual context discussing different, 
unsubstantiated, and hence conflicting claims made by represen- 
tatives of the People of the Book. In particular, the verse imparts 
that there is a large number among the People of the Book wish- 
ing they could turn the followers of the Prophet Muhammad 
back to unbelief. Their wish is not established on the basis of 
compelling arguments and logical reasons, but emerges from a 
negative human feature, namely selfish envy. In this context, the 
Qur’an prescribes Muslims to face the negative mental condition 
of those people with forgiveness. The Qur’anic words used to 
convey the meaning of forgiveness are ‘a-f-d and s-f-h. Al- 
Sharawi points out that Arabs use ‘a-f-d to say: “‘afat al-rihu 
al-athara,” meaning “after the wind had blown, traces printed 
on the desert sands disappeared.” As for s-f-h, he states that it 
means tay al-safahat, meaning “to turn the page.”'4® Thus, 
according to al-Sharawi’s explanation, the forgiveness pre- 
scribed here is based on both moral as well as spiritual 
dimensions, since to “turn the page” merely concerns the moral 
aspect of forgiveness, whereas to clean all traces of provoked 
anger from the soul isa spiritual effort. 

Now, unlike his position on verse 5:13, where he rejects the 
claim of abrogation, al-Tabari asserts here that verse 2:109 has 
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been abrogated by God’s command to Muslims to fight unbe- 
lievers, except those who embrace Islam or agree to pay the 
jizyah tax."4? It appears that al-Tabari is inconsistent when it 
comes to his view on abrogation. The reasons for such inconsis- 
tency are various, but in this particular instance regarding verse 
2:109, al-Tabari relies on a narration attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas. 
In fact, this is the reason why al-Tabari favors abrogation here. 
He transmits the following narration: 


Iwas told by al-Muthanna, who said: We were told by Aba Salih, who said: 
I was told by Mu‘awiyah ibn Salih, who narrated from ‘Aliibn Abi Talhah, 
who narrated from Ibn ‘Abbas that God’s words — “But forgive and over- 
look, till Allah accomplishes His purpose: for Allah Hath power over all 
things” (Qur’an al-Bagqarah 2:109) — have been abrogated by “Then fight 


and slay the Pagans wherever ye find them” (Qur’an al-Tawbah 9:5).'>° 


Since this narration has been attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas, it 
requires careful examination. In this regard, the first point to 
attract attention is the terminological confusion between the 
verses which are claimed to have been abrogated and those they 
are seen to have been abrogated by. So verse 2:109 (referring to 
the People of the Book) is claimed to have been abrogated by 
verse 9:5 (referring to the pagans). Such terminological confu- 
sion contradicts the Qur’an’s own terminological dictionary, 
which makes a clear distinction between the terms “People of the 
Book” (Ablal-Kitab) and “pagans” (mushrikiin). 

Second, there is a problem with the narration’s chain of trans- 
mission. This is found in the discontinuity between ‘Ali ibn Abi 
Talhah and Ibn ‘Abbas. In other words, there is a gap between 
these two persons, since ‘Ali ibn Abi Talhah never met Ibn 
“Abbas, and thus the former never heard anything from the lat- 
ter. In this respect al-Khalili states that “it is unanimously agreed 
among all Huffaz, the memorisers of hadith, that ‘Ali ibn Abi 
Talhah did not hear any tafsir from Ibn “Abbas.” '5' There is a 
claim, however, that ‘Ali ibn Abi Talhah heard Ibn ‘Abbas’ tafsir 
from his students like Mujahid, Ibn Jubayr, and ‘Ikrimah. Yet, 
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no evidence exists to support such a claim. On the contrary, al- 
Khatib al-Baghdadi narrates that “Salih ibn Muhammad was 
asked from who ‘Ali ibn Abi Talhah had heard the tafsir he nar- 
rated? Salih ibn Muhammad said: from none.” '>* Similarly, Ibn 
Manjuwayh al-Asbahani in his Rijal Sahih Muslim asserts that 
“Alt ibn Abi Talhah’s tafsir is not reliable due to discontinuity 
between him and Ibn ‘Abbas.”*53 Furthermore, apart from the 
problem of discontinuity, there exist a number of doubts sur- 
rounding the name of ‘Ali ibn Abi Talhah as a transmitter. For 
example, Ibn Hajar mentions that: 


Al-Maymini transmitted from Ahmad ibn Hanbal that: “‘Ali ibn Abi 
Talhah narrates sometimes unacceptable information, labu ashya’ 
munkarat.” On the other hand, al-Ajuri transmitted from Aba Dawid 
that: “‘Ali ibn Abi Talhah in terms of hadith is right and correct, but he 
adopted the attitude of sword.” As for al-Nisa’1, he said that: “Ali ibn Abi 
Talhah is acceptable in hadith, laysa bibi ba’s.” In contrast, Ya‘qib ibn 
Sufyan said that: “‘Altibn Abi Talhah is weak and unacceptable in terms of 
hadith, and some of his opinion cannot be praised.” With reference to Ibn 
Hibban, he mentions ‘Ali ibn Abi Talhah in the section of the authentic 
transmitters, al-thigat.*>4 


Another point to mention in connection to ‘Ali ibn Abi 
Talhah is the fact that al-Bukhari in his Sahih narrates informa- 
tion transmitted through the above chain. However, al-Bukhari 
narrates only information related to the linguistic explanation of 
some Qur’anic words, but not in relation to any issues concern- 
ing an Islamic ruling, or any sensitive and dangerous matters 
such as abrogation. Second, al-Bukhari never mentions the name 
of ‘Aliibn Abi Talhah.*55 

Therefore, the narration attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas as evidence 
for the abrogation of verse 2:109 cannot be accepted for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


1. Terminological contradiction in the content. 
2. Unanimous agreement among the scholars of hadith on the 
discontinuity between ‘Ali ibn Abi Talhah and Ibn ‘Abbas. 
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3. The absence of evidence proving that ‘Ali ibn Abi Talhah 
heard anything related to tafsir from Ibn ‘Abbas’ students. 

4. Controversy surrounding the name of ‘Altibn Abi Talhah asa 
transmitter. 


Al-Baydawi also favors this conclusion stating: “There is a 
doubt about what is transmitted from Ibn ‘Abbas, that the verse 
of the sword'®* abrogated verse 2:109, since the command of the 
verse of the sword is not general.”'*” More vividly, al-Shanqiti 
states that: “After investigations, it has been proved that verse 
2:109 is not abrogated.”'5® On the other hand, Ibn Ashur 
remarks that the imperative of forgiveness in this particular 
place aims to prevent possible inappropriate behavior from the 
Muslims’ side as a response to the provocations of the People of 
the Book.'5? In this way, he relates the act of forgiveness to 
the ethical pattern of behavior, which cannot be subject to 
abrogation. 

Therefore, there is no reason for determining verse 2:109 as 
abrogated. Instead, the act of forgiveness prescribed in the verse 
should be seen as emerging from the Qur’anic ethical paradigm 
of behavior. More particularly, by ordering Muslims to morally 
as well as spiritually forgive non-Muslims in the context of reli- 
gious provocation, the verse introduces forgiveness as a 
universal value and typical feature of behavior in all situations. 


The Dialectical Relationship Between Human Forgiveness, 
God’s Forgiveness and Righteousness 


Now, to further elaborate on forgiveness towards non-Muslims 
as a universal ethical value, which cannot be abrogated nor be 
based on any hidden agendas, it is important to show how the 
Qur’an connects dialectically human forgiveness with God’s for- 
giveness and righteousness. In this regard, the Qur’an states the 
following: 


Be quick in the race for forgiveness from your Lord, and for a Garden 
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whose width is that (of the whole) of the heavens and of the earth, prepared 
for the righteous — Those who spend (freely), whether in prosperity, or in 
adversity; who restrain anger, and pardon (all) men; — for Allah loves those 


who do good. (Qur’an Al ‘Imran 3:13 3-134) 


These verses show clearly a multiplicity of dialectical rela- 
tionships. For instance, the verses impart that to restrain anger 
and forgive people is a feature of righteousness, which in turn 
leads to God’s forgiveness for forgiving people, and thus to His 
Paradise. On the other hand, the verses relate those people who 
restrain anger and forgive to the virtue of kindness, ihsan, and 
thus to God’s love. Moreover, the Qur’an’s usage of the term al- 
nas which is a general word meaning people but defined by the 
definite article al in the verse indicating generalisation, shows 
that the act of forgiveness is not limited only to Muslims, but it is 
universally prescribed towards all people. 

Another Qur’anic verse revealing explicitly the dialectical 
relationship between human forgiveness and God’s forgiveness 
is the following: 


Let not those among you who are endued with grace and amplitude of 
means resolve by oath against helping their kinsmen, those in want, and 
those who have left their homes in Allah’s cause: let them forgive and over- 
look, do you not wish that Allah should forgive you? For Allah is 
Oft-Forgiving, Most Merciful. (Qur’an al-Nar 24:22) 


The verse is historically related to a particular occasion. This 
being Abi Bakr’s oath not to financially support a poor relative 
named Mistah who had involved himself in slandering Abi 
Bakr’s daughter ‘A’ishah who was also the wife of the Prophet. 
However, on hearing God’s newly revealed words, “let them for- 
give and overlook, do you not wish that Allah should forgive 
you?” (24:22), Aba Bakr immediately forgave Mistah and 
resumed his financial support of him.'®° To reiterate because the 
verse conveys that human forgiveness leads to the forgiveness of 
God it is obvious that Abi Bakr forgave Mistah to gain God’s 
forgiveness. 
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Now although the verse’s revelation is linked to this particu- 
lar occasion this does not mean that it is to be restricted to it. On 
the contrary, the dialectical relationship between human forgive- 
ness and God’s forgiveness should be understood universally. 
This is due to the universality of the Qur’anic message, and also 
due to agreement among exegetes that particular occasions of 
revelation do not specify the general sense of Qur’anic words.**! 
In this way, the occasions, reasons and causes for revelation, in 
response to certain events, whilst preserving the historical con- 
text of a revealed verse and hence enriching its meanings, do not 
restrict them. Thus, the generally expressed imperative to “let 
them forgive and overlook” (24:22), should be grasped as a 
timeless call to Muslims to forgive all people inclusively. 

In sum, as analysis in this section demonstrates, regardless of 
the socio-political context, the Qur’an prescribes and evaluates 
the act of forgiveness as a perpetual universal ethic. In this res- 
pect, the diplomatic position which attempts to relate different 
ethico-behavioral patterns to each of the contexts of Makkah 
and Madinah, seems untenable. Moreover, the Qur’anic words 
expressing the idea of forgiveness do not confine its meaning to 
the outward aspect of human behavior only, but penetrate to its 
inward dimensions. This is because in the Qur’an forgiveness is 
firmly related to belief in God and the Day of Judgment. In this 
way, the ethical universality of forgiveness plays an important, 
reconciliatory role in keeping the process of normative religious 
pluralism on the right track. 


[6] 


Conclusion 


Application of the universal, ethical system introduced by the 
Qur’an toa particular group of people or to mere diplomacy ina 
number of Qur’anic exegetical sources, has made that universa- 
lity appear exclusive where it should be universal and reduced its 
scope. Those insisting on interpretations of exclusivity base their 
opinions on the assumption that universal ethical obligations to 
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non-Muslims have been abrogated, such that religiously differ- 
ent people and what they regard as sacred, are to be considered 
subjects for amoral treatment. Scattered throughout Islamic 
sources, opinions such as these pave the way for speculation and 
misleading conclusions to be presumed concerning the ethical 
system of Islam, thus negatively affecting the process of norma- 
tive religious pluralism. However, as analysis throughout this 
chapter has shown, the Qur’an prescribes freedom of belief and 
respect for human dignity, as well as integrity and forgiveness, 
on a universal basis, relating this inseparably with belief in God 
and the Hereafter. In this way, the ethico-behavioral pattern it 
prescribes for Muslims with regards to non-Muslims is not lim- 
ited to its outward aspect alone, but penetrates to the inner 
dimensions of human behavior. Thus, on one hand the Qur’an 
provides a feasible ethical ground on which the legitimacy of 
normative religious pluralism can be established, and on the 
other, rejects both the approach of exclusivists as well an ethico- 
behavioral model based on false diplomacy or any hidden 
strategies of embrace. 
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ased on its Qur’anic ethical foundations, as analysed in the 

previous chapter, the process of normative religious plu- 

ralism requires careful consideration for its structural 
elements, namely commonality, diversity, and constructive con- 
versation. In fact, these elements constitute the dialectical struc- 
ture of normative religious pluralism, since the implementation 
of commonality and diversity in a balanced way, despite their 
contradictory nature, indicates the effectiveness of religious plu- 
ralism. So, an exploration of the Qur’anic attitude towards these 
elements is important in order to evaluate critically both the 
claims of religious exclusivism and religious relativism. The for- 
mer disregards religious commonalities, whereas the latter 
ignores religious particularities. 

Obviously in the case of both, religious exclusivism and reli- 
gious relativism, any constructive conversation is devoid of 
meaning, since one of the main functions of constructive conver- 
sation is to strike a correct balance between commonalities and 
particularities respectively. 
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[1] 


Commonality 


Commonality is one of the elements forming the dialectical 
structure of normative religious pluralism. By commonality, we 
mean the feeling of unity emerging from common features 
shared by different religious subjects taking part in the process of 
religious pluralism. Thus, the main function of commonality is 
to lay common ground upon which religious diversity and par- 
ticularities can interact and flourish. 

Commonality is an essential element of normative religious 
pluralism, for without it religious coexistence is impossible. 
Amarah expresses this thus: “There is neither meaning nor wis- 
dom of diversity not based on commonality.”* In fact, the 
importance of commonality can be found in Ibn Khaldiin’s writ- 
ings where “the concept of ‘asabiyyah seems to be the core of the 
Khaldunian social theory.”* ‘Asabiyyah is derived from the 
Arabic root ‘a-s-b meaning to bind,? i.e. to bind people into a 
group in order to unite them. In his translation of The Muqad- 
dimabh Franz Rosenthal translates ‘asabiyyah as “group feeling,” 
whereas according to Baali, among the translations of ‘asab- 
iyyah are “feeling of unity” and “collective consciousness.”* 
Considering Baali’s conclusion that ‘asabiyyah is neither con- 
fined to Arab people nor necessarily based on blood relation- 
ships,° it would appear that Ibn Khaldiin’s theory of ‘asabiyyah 
does not emphasise a certain type of unity, but rather emphasises 
the power of the collective will. Accordingly, the theory of 
‘asabiyyah can be considered as one of the earliest Muslim theo- 
ries emphasising the importance of the element of commonality 
in a constructive way. 

Commonality is an important element of normative religious 
pluralism and the Qur’an has its own perspective concerning it. 
It is necessary therefore to examine the Qur’anic position as well 
as detail some of the methods it outlines to emphasise the feeling 
of unity among people. To commence we need to analyse three 
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basic types of commonality found in the Qur’an: environmental 
commonality, moral commonality, and spiritual commonality. 


Environmental Commonality in the Qur’an 


The Qur’an creates a feeling of unity among all people on the 
basis of common responsibility towards the environment. Thus, 
the environmental sphere forms a broad common ground, where 
the adherents of different religions can participate and con- 
tribute together. In fact, the universality of the environment as 
an element of commonality in respect of normative religious plu- 
ralism emerges from a number of common features between the 
universe and human beings. In the case of the Qur’an, these com- 
mon features can be divided into three main aspects: common- 
ality between the universe and human beings in terms of their 
origin; commonality between the universe and human beings in 
terms of their character of obedience towards God’s order; com- 
monality between the universe and human beings in terms of 
their terrestrial demise. 

With regard to the first aspect (environmental commonality), 
the commonality between the universe and human beings in 
terms of their origin, the Qur’an traces three major, common 
stages of creation. In respect of the first stage, the Qur’an states 
that everything in the universe was initially joined together, as 
one unit of creation, ina common form of gaseous mass or galac- 
tic dust:° 


Do not the Unbelievers see that the heavens and the earth were joined 
together (as one unit of creation), before we clove them asunder? We made 
from water every living thing. Will they not then believe? (Qur’an al- 


Anbiya’ 21:30) 


According to Ibn Ashur, it is possible that the Arabic word 
ratqan, one unit of creation, means that everything in the uni- 
verse existed before the creation in the form of one substance, 
which God divided later into countless forms having their own 
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distinguishing characteristics.’ Thus, the enormous environ- 
mental diversity of creation initially emerged from one common 
element, namely gaseous mass or galactic dust. 

In the second stage concerning creation every living thing 
emerges again from one common substance, water. The Qur’an 
states: “We made from water every living thing (Qur’an al- 
Anbiya’ 21:30). Of course, the Arabic verb ja‘alnd in the verse 
means “we created.”® Therefore, according to the verse, the cre- 
ation of human beings as well as the whole environment of living 
diversity is based on one common element, which is water. 

Finally, the third stage of creation defined by the Qur’an is the 
creation of man from clay: “Man We did create from a quintes- 
sence (of clay)” (Qur’an al-Mu’miniin 23:12). 

Al-Raghib al-Asfahani is of the opinion, that “the combina- 
tion of dust and water is called clay (tin).? At this point, it 
becomes clear that the Qur’an determines the creation of man as 
emerging from the combination of two foundational elements, 
dust and water, on the basis of which the universe has been creat- 
ed. In this way, the Qur’anic doctrine of the common origin of 
the universe and man is likely to create a universal feeling of 
unity among people in an environmental sense. 

As for the second aspect of environmental commonality, 
which concerns the commonality between the universe and 
human beings in terms of their character of obedience towards 
God’s order, the Qur’an clearly states that: 


Do they seek for other than the Religion of Allah - while all creatures in the 
heavens and on earth have, willing or unwilling, bowed to His Will (accept- 
ed Islam), and to Him shall they all be brought back. (Qur’an Al ‘Imran 
3:83) 


Both the universe and man are bound by the natural laws of 
creation to obey God’s will. In this respect, al-Razi remarks that 
this verse indicates that everything in the universe belongs to one 
common source of existence and follows inescapably its order.*° 
Thus, the common dependence of man and the universe on 
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God’s order creates again a feeling of unity among people on an 
environmental basis. 

Turning to the third aspect of environmental commonality, 
which pertains to the commonality between the universe and 
human beings in terms of their terrestrial demise (that is their 
ceasing to exit), the Qur’an states: “Everything (that exists) will 
perish except His own Face” (Qur’an al-Qasas 28:88). This con- 
veys the idea that man and the universe are mortal creatures 
moving towards their common end. Accordingly, the verse 
reveals that “the whole phenomenal world is subject to flux and 
change and will pass away, but He [God] will endure forever.” '' 
So, both the universe and human beings share the same destiny 
of temporary existence. 

In sum, from the discussion on environmental commonality, 
it becomes clear that the universe and human beings are God’s 
creatures and none of them is master of the other. Moreover, 
the existence of both the universe and human beings has been 
directed for the achievement of mutual benefit and complemen- 
tarity."* As such this relationship (between the universe and 
human beings) is seen in the Qur’an as one of unity and by no 
means as one of enmity, which in turn provides a vast common 
ground for the promotion of normative religious pluralism on 
the basis of preserving as well as developing the environment. 


Moral Commonality in the Qur’an 


The Qur’an offers another broad common ground which once 
again gives scope for normative religious pluralism to flourish. 
This is moral commonality which creates a feeling of unity and 
brotherhood among all people. A great deal of data can be found 
on moral commonality in the Qur’an but following careful and 
accurate observation, it appears that there are two chief princi- 
ples: human brotherhood and human nature. 

The principle of human brotherhood is considered by some 
scholars to be the broadest and most central sphere of the 
Qur’anic concept of human relations.’? In fact, the area of 
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human brotherhood in the Qur’an is entirely related to the moral 
aspect of human life. In this regard the Qur’an remarks that: 


O mankind! Reverence your Guardian-Lord, Who created you from a sin- 
gle person, created, of like nature, his mate, and from them twain scattered 
(like seeds) countless men and women; — reverence Allah, through Whom 
ye demand your mutual (rights), and (reverence) the wombs (That bore 


you): for Allah ever watches over you. (Qur’an al-Nisa’ 4:1) 


This verse exists in the textual context of a discussion (verse 
4:2 onwards) on morality towards orphans, children, and 
women, extremely vulnerable social groupings against whom 
human rights can easily be violated. It is important to note that 
the verse combines three key ideas with regards to morality 
towards vulnerable people: consciousness of God, human broth- 
erhood, and protection of these people’s rights. Actually, con- 
sciousness of God is advanced as the final goal of morality, while 
human brotherhood is considered an important means to realize 
this end. Muhammad Abdu expresses it thus in commenting on 
the verse: 


Knowing that you [people] are so closely related to each other because of 
your common descent from a single person, you should be constantly con- 
scious of God not to transgress the boundary of morality. So you have to be 
compassionate towards vulnerable people, like orphans who lost their par- 
ents, and protect their rights.*4 


Therefore, in mentioning God consciousness, morality, and 
human brotherhood together, the verse increases one’s moral 
responsibility towards humankind, whilst simultaneously 
strengthening people’s feelings of compassion towards each 
other.*> 

The Qur’an’s recognition of this broadest sphere in the field 
of human relations, human brotherhood, makes ample accom- 
modation for normative religious pluralism on the basis of 
human moral commonalities. This is largely because the 
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Qur’anic concept of human brotherhood is oriented towards 
realizing modesty and sincere morality among people and to 
thereby reduce feelings of arrogance and domination.'® 

The second Qur’anic principle endorsing moral commonality 
is human nature. Note the Qur’an significantly states that every 
single human being who enters this world does so in a state of 
original purity and innocence: 


It is He Who brought you forth from the wombs of your mothers when ye 
knew nothing; and He gave you hearing and sight and intelligence and 
affections: that ye may give thanks (to Allah). (Qur’an al-Nahl 16:78) 


One reason for the original purity and innocence of human 
nature is largely due to humans being born in a state of complete 
ignorance. This full negation of human knowledge at birth 
implies that humanity comes into this world without any knowl- 
edge of evil, which incidentally also implies that human beings 
are not held accountable at this stage of their life. Of course we 
need to distinguish between this initial state of original purity 
and the concept of free will, humanity’s innate ability to distin- 
guish between good and evil and act upon this. Failure to dis- 
tinguish between the two can lead to a conclusion that the 
Qur’an supports the Christian theory of original sin, as would 
appear to be the case in Lewis Scudder’s study The Our’an’s 
Evaluation of Human Nature. 

More strikingly, the Qur’an underlines the pure and innocent 
nature of ahuman being: 


So set thou thy face steadily and truly to the Faith: (establish) Allah’s handi- 
work according to the pattern on which He has made mankind: no change 
(let there be) in the work (wrought) by Allah: that is the standard Religion: 


but most among mankind understand not. (Qur’an al-Riim 30:30) 
Hanif is the key word in the verse to understanding the 


Qur’an’s concept of the original purity and innocence of human 
nature. The literal meaning of the root morpheme h-n-fis to lean 
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or to incline (mayl).'7 However, “the most common use of hanif 
is related to the meaning of being inclined to avoid evil.” 
Another point to be considered here is the syntactic position of 
the expression fitratallah used in the verse. According to Ibn 
Ashur, “it is a substitute, badal, of hanif.”'? In other words, it 
means that the original pattern on which God has made man- 
kind, is one in which man is inclined to avoid evil. 

Therefore, the Qur’anic concept of the original purity and 
innocence of human beings creates in man a positive outlook 
towards his moral world. It also shows that the original state of 
each and every human being pertains to the enjoinment of all 
that is good and the avoidance of all that is evil. This, in turn, 
makes it entirely possible for all mankind to be united under the 
auspices of a moral common ground in the process of normative 
religious pluralism. 

Another feature of human nature or psychology, which the 
Qur’an constantly emphasises, is the ability of human beings to 
discern good from evil, right from wrong, and the useful from 
the harmful: 


By the Soul, and the proportion and order given to it; And its enlightenment 
as to its wrong and its right; — Truly he succeeds that purifies it, And he fails 
that corrupts it! (Qur’an al-Shams 91:7-10) 


Commenting on these verses Ali notes: 


He [God] breathes into it [the soul of human being] an understanding of 
whatis sin, impiety, wrongdoing and whatis piety and right conduct, in the 
special circumstances in which it may be placed. This is the most precious 
gift of all to man, the faculty of distinguishing between right and wrong.”° 


It is important to clarify that man only has a potential ability 
to discern between good and evil, the choice of whether to 
live life according to a moral pattern being left to human free 
will. Nevertheless, regardless of the different moral senses that 
people possess, the idea of morality itself is common to human 
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psychology, deeply rooted in human nature. This common 
moral point is universally acknowledged in different ways. Ali 
refers to it as “the faculty of distinguishing between right and 
wrong;”7' St. Paul defines it as “a law written on the heart;”** 
Budziszewski determines it as “natural law.”*? Yet, all these 
expressions are confirmed in the Qur’an: 


Nay, man will be evidence against himself, even though he were to put up 


his excuses. (Qur’an al-Oiyamah 7 5:14-15) 


Here the Qur’an points out that despite any outward immoral 
behavior human beings are in fact within themselves aware of 
their wrongdoing. In this respect, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi states: “A 
person who behaves immorally and supports the wrong, and 
rejects the right, knows in his heart what is actually wrong and 
what is right.”*4 So this innate human faculty to discern good 
from evil, right from wrong, the useful from the harmful, pro- 
vides common moral ground for humanity, motivating positive 
moral development whilst reducing the potential influence of the 
very real darker side of human nature. 

In sum discussion has shown that the Qur’an indicates the 
existence of a moral commonality within and among human 
beings which forms the basis of human brotherhood and human 
nature. Furthermore, the Qur’an’s recognition of these two prin- 
ciples creates a universal feeling of moral unity among all people, 
thus forming a vast area for the promotion of normative reli- 
gious pluralism as one possible solution to save the world from 
its moral crisis. 


Spiritual Commonality in the Qur’an 


Another type of commonality, which the Qur’an vividly under- 
scores, is spiritual commonality between all human beings. This 
can be traced through three major doctrines in the Qur’an, those 
of one God, one religion, and one complete cycle of prophet- 
hood. As far as the first doctrine is concerned, the Qur’an 
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informs us that there is only One absolute God for all human 
beings. This is a fundamental article of faith. The Qur’an also 
depicts all human souls, before their existence in the terrestrial 


world, as one harmonious body obeying the commands of one 
God: 


When thy Lord drew forth from the Children of Adam — from their loins — 
their descendants, and made them testify concerning themselves, (saying): 
“Am I not your Lord (who cherishes and sustains you)?” — They said: “Yea! 
We do testify!” (This), lest ye should say on the Day of Judgment: “Of this 


we were never mindful.” (Qur’an al-A‘raf7:172) 


The verse affects human consciousness positively in respect of 
spiritual commonality by illustrating the whole humanity as 
being one spiritual unit bowing before the One God. 
Commenting on the verse, Henry Corbin remarkably concludes 
that: 


The religious consciousness of Islam is centered not on a historical fact, 
but on a fact which is meta-historical, not post-historical, but trans- 
historical. This primordial fact, anterior to our empirical history, is 
expressed in the divine question which the human Spirits were required 
to answer before they were placed in the terrestrial world: “Am I not your 
Lord?” (Quran 7:172). The shout of joy which greeted this question con- 
cluded an eternal pact of fidelity; and from epoch to epoch, all the 
prophets whose succession forms the “cycle of prophecy” have come to 
remind men of their fidelity to this pact.~> 


This trans-historical pledge given to the One God prior to 
their birth by all human souls to obey Him creates a universal 
feeling of spiritual unity among all people. Having borne wit- 
ness and testified to the fact, it also puts the onus of respon- 
sibility on mankind for belief in and worship of the One God. 

With regard to the second doctrine concerning spiritual 
commonality, the Qur’an states that God has revealed one reli- 
gion to mankind throughout human history: 
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The same religion has He established for you as that which He enjoined on 
Noah - that which We have sent by inspiration to thee — and that which We 
enjoined on Abraham, Moses, and Jesus: Namely, that ye should remain 
steadfast in religion, and make no divisions therein. (Qur’an al-Shira 


42:13) 


The religion that God has established for the whole of 
mankind is al-Islam. The name of al-Islam is related to the cen- 
tral idea of God’s religion which means “surrender” as well as 
the peace that issues from our surrender to God. Therefore, the 
Qur’an considers all authentic religions to have been revealed on 
the basis of the Oneness of God. Thus, al-Islam refers not only 
to the religion revealed through the Qur’an to the Prophet 
Muhammad, but also to all authentic religions revealed before 
this specified Islam. For this reason, the Qur’an refers to the 
prophets Abraham and Ishmael, and the followers of the 
prophet Jesus, as Muslims.”° Through such a perception of reli- 
gion being one during human existence, the Qur’an lays a 
common spiritual ground fostering the process of normative reli- 
gious pluralism. 

The third Qur’anic doctrine creating a universal feeling of 
human spiritual unity is the integrity of the prophetic cycle. The 
Qur’an states: 


Not a messenger did We send before thee without this inspiration sent by 
Us to him: that there is no god but I; therefore worship and serve Me. 


(Qur’an al-Anbiyd’ 21:25) 


The meaning of this verse is confirmed by the Prophet himself 
who states that: 


Both in this world and in the Hereafter, I am the nearest of all people to 


Jesus, the son of Mary. The prophets are paternal brothers; their mothers 


are different, but their religion is eusce 


According to this hadith, all prophets are brothers, but the 
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Prophet Muhammad, to whom the whole Muslim world belongs, 
is the nearest among people to the prophet Jesus, to whom the 
entire Christian world belongs. The spiritual implications of this 
prophetic brotherhood, and in particular the closeness of the 
bond between the prophets Muhammad and Jesus, provide a 
firm common ground for interfaith relations. 

To exemplify the common spiritual feeling emerging from the 
atmosphere of prophetic brotherhood, it is worth quoting Nasr 
who states: 


Like countless Muslims, when I read the names of the prophets of old in the 
Qur’an or in the traditional prayers, I experience them as living realities in 
the Islamic universe, while being fully conscious of the fact that they are 
revered figures in Judaism and Christianity. I also remain fully aware that 
they are all speaking of the same God Who is One and not of some other 
deity.”? 


In the light of this analysis of spiritual commonality, it 
appears that the Qur’an does not aim at creating an exclusive 
spiritual feeling among Muslims towards others. Rather, through 
the doctrines discussed it leaves ample room for establishing a 
firm spiritual common ground for preserving the common spiri- 
tual wealth. 

To summarise, an examination of the Qur’anic perspective 
on commonality, as an essential part of the structure of norma- 
tive religious pluralism, shows that the Qur’an not only endorses 
the element of commonality, but more importantly, regards this 
element as something inherent in the universe, human nature, 
and the human soul. Consequently, the Qur’an goes further to 
recognise commonality as a perpetual divine law. Thus, the 
approach of the exclusivists, which refuses to acknowledge any 
obligations toward others, seems to be irreconcilable with the 
Qur’anic message of the existence of environmental, moral, and 
spiritual commonalities between all people. 
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[2] 


Diversity 


As discussed previously, commonality is an essential element of 
normative religious pluralism. However, worth noting is that if 
the element of commonality is given considerable precedence 
over differences, it could lead to a religious relativism which 
erodes religious commitment. An outcome no person of religious 
commitment can allow to happen, either to themselves or their 
religion. Due to this fact, Altwaijri remarks that religious plural- 
ism “does not mean at all a dilution of positions or a manipu- 
lation of ideas, or fusion of creeds into the same mould, may it 
even be an indubitably humanitarian mould as claimed.”3° 
Similarly, Jonathan Sacks argues that “the proposition of the 
heart of monotheism is not what it has traditionally been taken 
to be: one God, therefore one faith, one truth, one way. To the 
contrary, it is that unity creates diversity.”>* In fact, the root of 
this modern concept of religious pluralism embodied in the 
phrase “unity creates diversity” can be discovered in the works 
of Abi Hayyan al-Tawhidi who lived ten centuries ago. In his Al- 
Mugqabasat al-Tawhidi points out that: “It is a typical feature of 
human nature, that despite their differences humans are united, 
and despite their unity they are different. Moreover, people 
despite their differences love each other, and despite their mutual 
love they are different.”3* Therefore the element of commonality 
must also be balanced with a significant consideration for diver- 
sity. In this section I therefore discuss the Qur’anic view on 
diversity and its impact on the dignity of people. 

Generally speaking, the Qur’an advances diversity as a natu- 
ral law existing in the universe: “And of everything We have 
created pairs: That ye may receive instruction” (Qur’an al- 
Dhiriyat 51:49). 

According to this verse, aside from God, everything else in the 
universe is based on dichotomy. The dichotomic nature of the 
universe suggests on the one hand that “one individual is com- 
plementary to another” >? whilst on the other that one individual 
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is best known and understood in light of its opposite. Thus, a 
reciprocal relationship is set in motion (the dichotomic nature of 
the universe) by which we can derive the meaning that the more 
people know about the different other, the more they will know 
about themselves. In this way, in addition to being a natural law, 
diversity also appears as a source of knowledge, since “each of us 
has something someone else lacks, and we each lack something 
someone else has, we gain by interaction.” 34 

Given the essential importance of diversity, it is vital to 
explore and understand the Qur’anic view on this important ele- 
ment of the structure of normative religious pluralism. We do so 
on two major levels, environmental diversity and religious diver- 
sity, going on to develop a theology of diversity. As Sacks 
remarks: “We need not only a theology of commonality but also 
a theology of difference,”**> because the tension between reli- 
gions mostly arises from differences. 


Environmental Diversity in the Qur’an 


The existence of countless forms having their own distinctive 
peculiarities in the universe is an undeniable fact. Accordingly, 
the Qur’an defines diversity as a fact of nature and maintains 
that God has created the whole universe with diversity.3° To fur- 
ther explore this fact it would seem pertinent to look into three 
environmental spheres mentioned in the Qur’an: plants, ani- 
mals, and water. 

Beginning with the first environmental sphere representing 
the diverse world of plants, it is interesting to note that almost 22 
identifiable plants belonging to 17 plant families are cited in the 
Qur’an.?” They all differ from each other in shape, color, smell, 
and taste and in the same way, are all distinguished by their pecu- 
liarities. The Qur’an states: 


And in the earth are tracts (diverse though) neighbouring, and gardens of 


vines and fields sown with corn, and palm trees — growing out of single 


roots or otherwise: watered with the same water, yet some of them We 
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make more excellent than others to eat. Behold, verily in these things there 


are signs for those who understand! (Qur’an al-Ra‘d 13:4) 


The element of natural diversity in the verse is recognised by 
al-Zamakhshari. He observes that the diversity of plants is mani- 
fested in their growing out of one earth, watered with the same 
water, yet having different shapes, colours, tastes, and smells. 
Moreover, diversity is also found in the word sinwan used in the 
verse, which is the plural of simwu, meaning different palms 
growing out of a single common root.3® Similarly, Ibn Ashur 
maintains that the main purpose of this verse is to emphasise the 
diversity of plants as a sign of God’s great power of creation.>? 

It is important to explore at this juncture whether recognition 
of plant diversity as a sign of God’s greatness has analogically led 
exegetes to view human intellectual diversity also as a sign of 
God’s greatness. In this respect, al-Tabari points out that al- 
Hasan al-Basri interpreted the verse’s reference to the diversity 
of plants as an allegory for human hearts. So, allegorically speak- 
ing, just as one substance (water) causes a diversity of plants to 
emerge from the earth, the same can be said for God’s revelation 
to mankind which results in a diversity of attitudes being adopted 
by human hearts towards that revelation.4°? Al-Tabari draws a 
similar allegory to al-Hasan al-Basri’s with regards to the verse, 
stating that the Creator of diversity among plants is the same 
Creator of diversity among humanity. Analogically, if God had 
so willed He could have created all people and plants to be the 
same, but He did not. Therefore, diversity as a fact of nature pro- 
vides clear signs for those who understand.** 

Further confirmation of this analogy of diversity between 
plants and human beings as a sign of God’s greatness is 
expressed in other Qur’anic verses as follows: 


Seest thou not that Allah sends down rain from the sky? With it We then 
bring out produce of various colours. And in the mountains are tracts white 
and red, of various shades of colour, and black intense in hue. And so 


amongst men and crawling creatures and cattle, are they of various 
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colours. Those truly fear Allah, among His Servants, who have knowledge: 
for Allah is Exalted in Might, Oft-Forgiving. (Qur’an Fatir 3 5:27-28) 


The textual context in which these verses appear concern dis- 
cussion on the diversity of attitudes adopted by people towards 
God’s revelation. The verses in their historical context address 
the Prophet’s mental as well as spiritual suffering which emerged 
as a result of the polytheists’ negative attitude to the Qur’an. 
Thus, their purpose, as Ibn Ashur observes, was to show through 
the visual diversity of nature’s colors, that human intellectual 
diversity was analogously diverse. And because diversity is a nat- 
ural law on the basis of which God created everything in this 
world, human intellectual diversity is in effect simply a reflection 
of this natural law.** 

Hence, God’s great creative power is revealed in the Qur’an 
on one level through the diversity of plants as a source of beauty, 
from which we analogically conclude that human intellectual 
diversity should also be perceived as a sign of God’s greatness. 

Turning to another aspect of environmental diversity, that is 
diversity of the animal kingdom, it can be seen again that the 
Qur’an recognises diversity as a natural law by drawing an anal- 
ogy between the world of animals and that of humans in terms of 
their particularities. The Qur’an informs that: 


There is not an animal (that lives) on the earth, nor a being that flies on its 
wings, but (forms part of) communities like you. Nothing have we omitted 
from the Book, and they (all) shall be gathered to their Lord in the end. 
(Qur’an al-An‘am 6:38) 


The textual and historical contexts of this verse are similar to 
those previously discussed. Due to the Prophet’s grief at the 
pagans’ disbelief in the Qur’an, God revealed to him the fact that 
it is impossible to gather humanity toa single truth in this world. 
If we look at the verses which lead up to verse 38 we begin to 
appreciate the Qur’anic textual context for it: 
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If their spurning is hard on thy mind, yet if thou wert able to seek a tunnel in 
the ground or a ladder to the skies and bring them a sign, — (what good?). If 
it were Allah’s will, He could gather them together unto true guidance: so 
be not thou amongst those who are swayed by ignorance (and impatience)! 


(Qur’an al-An‘am 6:3 5) 


It is methodologically important to mention that most of the 
classical sources of Qur’anic exegesis failed to recognise in this 
verse God’s law of diversity. And it was largely due to this fact, 
that their attention became drawn into a historical theological 
dispute which concerned the issue of predestination and free 
will. This phenomenon demonstrates, once again, the close rela- 
tionship between Qur’anic texts and an interpreter’s mind, 
influenced in turn by specific socio-political circumstances. In 
the 20th century Ibn Ashur moved the focus of Qur’anic exegesis 
regarding the verse to an important point connected to the issue 
of diversity. He observed that the meaning of “If it were Allah’s 
will, He could gather them together unto true guidance” (6:3 5), 
“is related to God’s will of creation not to God’s will of legal 
obligation taklif.”*3 Ibn Ashur’s point is crucial to understand- 
ing the nature of diversity. In other words, it is God’s will to 
create people in a state of diversity of perceptions that makes the 
gathering of all people toa single truth impossible in this world. 

Correspondingly, the verse representing the diversity of ani- 
mals comes in the textual context of God’s will of creating 
diversity of perceptions among humans: 


There is not an animal (that lives) on the earth, nor a being that flies on its 
wings, but (forms part of) communities like you. Nothing have we omitted 
from the Book, and they (all) shall be gathered to their Lord in the end. 
(Qur’an al-An‘Gm 6:38) 


The meaning of the verse, according to Ibn Ashur, is that 
“every group of animals has its distinguishing features and pecu- 
liarities like all haman communities have their specific features 
and peculiarities.”44 Therefore, by applying the plural form of 
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the Arabic word umam, communities, in relation to both the ani- 
mal as well as human worlds, the Qur’an recognises diversity as 
a fact of nature. Thus, it would appear as an act of ignorance to 
recognise diversity as a natural law in the animal world, but to 
disregard or ignore it in the world of human intellectual diversity. 

Evidence for diversity as a fact of nature can also be found in 
Qur’anic topics discussing different types of wind and rain. 
However, it is more relevant to end our discussion on environ- 
mental diversity in the Qur’an with the following verse: 


Nor are the two bodies of flowing water alike, — the one palatable, sweet, 
and pleasant to drink, and the other, salt and bitter. Yet from each (kind of 
water) do ye eat flesh fresh and tender, and ye extract ornaments to wear; 
and thou seest the ships therein that plough the waves, that ye may seek 
(thus) of the Bounty of Allah that ye may be grateful. (Qur’an F&tir 3 5:12) 


Although this verse is clear in its own context as well as in its 
general textual context, a great Arabic linguist and exegete such 
as al-Zamakhshari failed to derive from it a meaning in accor- 
dance with the overall context of the verse. Al-Zamakhshari 
claims that the two different bodies of flowing water (al-bahran) 
are parable (mathal) of a believer and unbeliever, with the palat- 
able, sweet, pleasant to drink water representing a believer, and 
the salt, bitter water representing an unbeliever, respectively.* It 
seems methodologically suspicious to see a scholar such as al- 
Zamakhshari shifting interpretation from the literal meaning of 
al-bahran to a new figurative meaning, without reason. Accord- 
ing to Qur’anic exegesis methodology, any departure from a 
literal to a figurative meaning being assigned to Qur’anic text 
must be done for a specific reason only and in accordance with 
the rules of the Arabic language.*° More surprisingly, when al- 
Zamakhshari came to interpret the rest of the verse, where God 
states that although al-bahran are different in terms of their 
taste, they have much in common: “Yet from each (kind of 
water) do ye eat flesh fresh and tender, and ye extract ornaments 
to wear” (35:12), at this point, al-Zamakhshari controversially 
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maintains that unlike the salt and bitter water, which benefits 
people, an unbeliever does not have any virtues in order to bene- 
fit others.47 

Al-Zamakhshari’s statement here is an example of the fact 
that a wrong methodology leads to a wrong conclusion. It, in 
turn, proves again that although classical sources of Qur’anic 
exegesis are valuable materials, they should not be taken for 
granted particularly in respect of interfaith relations. This is 
because consideration should always be paid to the reality of the 
time in which an interpreter lives or as Nursi states “time is a 
great interpreter.” 4° 

Turning back to verse 35:12 (of the two different bodies of 
water), it appears that al-Razi was more observant than al- 
Zamakhshari in respect of its textual context. Al-R4zi points out 
that it is more relevant, in the light of the textual context, to 
interpret the verse as evidence of God’s power to create two bod- 
ies of water visibly alike, but in fact different in terms of their 
contents. The power of God in the verse is presented in His ability 
to create similarities in different bodies and to create differences 
in similar bodies.*? Al-Razi’s interpretation of the verse was con- 
firmed and developed by Ibn Ashur, who remarks that the verse 
reflects the divine wisdom of creating everything in accordance 
with the natural law of diversity, where the variety of peculiari- 
ties are based on common features and similarities.°° 

In sum discussion has shown that the Qur’an introduces envi- 
ronmental diversity as a natural law on the basis of which two 
other points analogically are emphasised; the first point pertains 
to God’s greatness and power of creation, whereas the second 
proves human intellectual diversity as a fact of nature, too. The 
lack of recognition with regards to the analogical relationship 
between environmental diversity and human intellectual diversi- 
ty on the part of some sources of Qur’anic exegesis should be 
attributed to either methodological problems or the specific his- 
torical circumstances of the exegete in question. 
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Religious Diversity Presented as an 
Earthly Fact in the Qur’an 


It is important to note from the outset that although religious 
truth is one in God’s knowledge, according to the perception of 
humankind it is multiple.5' This is due to the fact that man has 
been given freedom of choice in this earthly life. Consequently, 
the Qur’an recognises this fact and clearly states that it is impos- 
sible to gather people to a single religious truth: 


If thy Lord had so willed, He could have made mankind one people: but 
they will not cease to dispute. Except those on whom thy Lord hath 
bestowed His Mercy: and for this did He create them: and the Word of thy 
Lord shall be fulfilled: “I will fill Hell with jinns and men all together.” 
(Qur’an Hid 11:118-119) 


The sources of Qur’anic exegesis are unanimous that “one 
people” (wmmah wahidah) in the verse, means one religious peo- 
ple. In fact, it is methodologically limited to such an interpreta- 
tion, since the verse ending points to the eschatological conse- 
quences of that religious diversity. However, in respect of 
religious diversity, there is need to clarify two significant issues 
which the Qur’an repeatedly underscores. The first is the fact, 
which the Qur’an undoubtedly underlines, that humans have 
always been and will remain forever religiously different in their 
earthly life. This fact emerges from God’s will to create human 
beings with free will, which seems to relevantly account for the 
meaning of God’s words: “and for this did He create them” 
(r1:119). In other words, God has created human beings with 
the aim of being free in terms of their will. Yet, since the natural 
result of this free will is diversity, the Qur’an refers to the result 
itself as a purpose of creation by stating that God has created 
people to be religiously different.>* 

The second issue which needs clarification here is that even 
though religious diversity is an earthly fact, in the hereafter peo- 
ple will be held responsible for their terrestrial beliefs and deeds. 
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In this regard, it is vitally important for the parties participating 
in the process of normative religious pluralism to know that 
according to the Qur’an, the only time and place where the judg- 
ment on religious differences will take place is in the hereafter, 
on the Day of Judgment. On the other hand, it is only the one 
God Who will judge people on their beliefs and deeds on that 
day, when those on whom God has bestowed His mercy will be 
known. 

Failure to distinguish between these two issues could result in 
many negative effects on the process of religious pluralism. For 
instance, the confusion between the earthly dimensions of reli- 
gious diversity and its eschatological ones leads very often to a 
perception that certain religious people are authorised to judge 
the beliefs of others in this world. 

To further explore the Qur’anic attitude on religious diversity 
and thus to support the foregoing arguments, it is relevant to 
examine the following Qur’anic verse: 


To each among you have We prescribed a law and an open way. If Allah 
had so willed, He would have made you a single people, but (His plan is) to 
test you in what He hath given you: so strive as in a race in all virtues. The 
goal of you all is to Allah. It is He that will show you the truth of the matters 
in which ye dispute. (Qur’an al-M@idah 5:48) 


The general context of surah al-Md’idah is related to the 
People of the Book (ahl al-kitab). More particularly, this verse 
exists in a textual context concerning the divine revelation given 
to three of God’s prophets: Moses, Jesus, and Muhammad. For 
this reason, judging by the textual context of the verse, both al- 
Tabari and al-Razi argue that those being addressed in the verse 
are Jews, Christians, and Muslims.>> Accordingly, Qatadah sug- 
gests that in the context of Oneness (tawhid), God has created 
throughout history a diversity of ways leading to the Oneness of 
God.°4 

Seen in terms of both its own Qur’anic context and that of 
today’s universal values, the verse recognises religious diversity 
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as an existing fact in this world. It states that “to each among 
you”, that is Jews, Christians, and Muslims, God has revealed a 
specific way leading to Him. Even though, each succeeding reve- 
lation declared abrogation of its preceding one, people in general 
have continued to follow the tradition they are familiar/brought 
up with, their religious adherence remaining unchanged. Hence, 
the world’s major belief systems such as Judaism, Christianity, 
Buddhism, and Islam have always remained historically present 
in the world since their birth. Furthermore, they have also existed 
to some extent within certain geographical boundaries. The gift 
of free will has allowed this state of affairs to develop, for 
mankind is free to choose the way in which he chooses to wor- 
ship and understand God, influenced by different circumstances. 

Therefore, given human free will and the historical diversity 
of divine revelations, we are left with a number of belief systems 
across the world, and the verse seems to underline the existence 
of religious particularities in this world as an earthly fact. 
Formed on the basis of human free will, religious particularities 
are perceived by different groups as a source of their dignity. As 
for the eschatological ramifications of religious diversity emerg- 
ing from human free will, the verse stipulates that these will be 
revealed by God in the hereafter. Of course, shaped by their spe- 
cific historical context, many sources of Qur’anic exegesis 
instead of emphasising the terrestrial fact of religious diversity, 
as stated in the verse, emphasise the exclusive nature of Islam in 
terms of religious truth and salvation. 

This existence of religious diversity as an unchangeable fact is 
more strikingly endorsed in the Qur’an when it refers to a theo- 
logical issue concerning the direction of prayer, or the Oiblah: 


Even if thou wert to bring to the people of the Book all the Signs (together), 
they would not follow Thy Qiblah; nor art thou going to follow their 
Qiblah; nor indeed will they follow each other’s Qiblah. If thou after the 
knowledge hath reached thee, Wert to follow their (vain) desires, — then 


wert thou Indeed (clearly) in the wrong. (Qur’an al-Baqarah 2:145) 
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The verse exists in a textual context discussing change in the 
direction faced in salah. After having prayed toward Jerusalem 
as the Oiblah for sixteen months in Madinah, Muslims were 
now ordered to change this direction to the Ka‘bah in Makkah.°55 

The direction faced in prayers (Oiblah) may sound like a 
minor issue, but it is in fact religiously highly symbolic for it iden- 
tifies different religious groups. Moreover, Qutub states that 
Oiblah is a feature that distinguishes Islam’s whole outlook on 
life, its concerns and aims, and its identity.°° Therefore, it can be 
stated that Oiblah is a symbol of religious identity, independ- 
ence, and particularity. 

In this respect, the verse endorses religious diversity by recog- 
nising every religious community to whom God revealed a book, 
as having its own Oiblah. The verse stipulates the people of the 
Book and Muslims as having their own particularities in terms of 
the Oiblah, and that one religious group would never follow the 
Oiblah of the other. The reason for the existence of religious par- 
ticularities embodied in the concept of the Oiblah is revealed in 
another Qur’anic verse: 


To each is a goal to which he turns;> 7 then strive together (as in a race) 
towards all that is good. Wheresoever ye are, Allah will bring you together. 
For Allah hath power over all things. (Qur’an al-Baqarah 2:148) 


Ibn Ashur claims that the meaning of the verse is that “in the 
process of seeking the truth, every group follows its own way of 
understanding.” °* Commenting more closely on the textual con- 
text of Oiblah in the verse, al-Razi remarks: 


Every religious group of people has a direction Qiblah, which they face in 
their prayers in order to get closer to God. Thus, every group is satisfied 
with their own direction, Oiblah, which they will never change. Therefore, 
there is no way of gathering people on one single direction, Oiblah.°? 


Recognising that Oiblah represents religious identity, inde- 
pendence, and particularity, it becomes clear that these verses 
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objectively define religious diversity as an unchangeable fact of 
this earthly plane. They also introduce a reasonable approach 
for dealing with this state of affairs. The Qur’anic approach sug- 
gests that given the reality of religious diversity each group 
should strive to do all that is good, and that as far as matters of 
theological difference are concerned, only God will provide the 
solution in the hereafter, for “It is He that will show you the truth 
of the matters in which ye dispute” (Qur’an al-M@’idah 5:48). 

Religious particularities are therefore an immutable fact of 
this world, determined by the Qur’an as natural law, and there- 
fore cannot be subject to elimination or disregard. For this 
reason, again in the context of Qur’anic verses discussing the 
Oiblah, the Qur’an describes those who fail to understand the 
reality of religious particularities as fools. Indeed, anyone who 
tries to disregard religious particularities in this world and fails 
to understand that particularities are a terrestrial feature existing 
in every religious group, may seem foolish to do so: 


The fools among the people will say: “What hath turned them from the 
Qiblah to which they were used?” Say: “To Allah belong both East and 
West: He guideth whom He will to a Way that is straight.” (Qur’an al- 
Baqarah 2:1 42) 


With Islam a new set of religious particularities had emerged 
and its followers would adhere to these, the new Oiblah was a 
sign of faith in the new religion. 


Thus, have We made of you an Ummat justly balanced, that ye might be 
witnesses over the nations, and the Messenger a witness over yourselves; 
and We appointed the Qibla to which thou wast used, only to test those 
who followed the Messenger from those who would turn on their heels 
(From the Faith). Indeed it was (A change) momentous, except to those 
guided by Allah. And never would Allah Make your faith of no effect. For 
Allah is to all people Most surely full of kindness, Most Merciful. (Qur’an 
al-Baqarah 2:1 43) 
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In fact, the element of religious diversity, represented by reli- 
gious particularities, seems to be a real challenge and test for the 
intellectual level of human beings. On the other hand, since reli- 
gious particularities form a source of dignity, the element of 
religious diversity becomes the genuine dimension through 
which the achievement of normative religious pluralism should 
be evaluated. Due to this importance of particularities, the 
Qur’an goes further to declare them as a fact inherent in all levels 
of human life: social, intellectual, cultural and religious: 


Say: “Everyone acts according to his own disposition: But your Lord 
knows best who it is that is best guided on the Way.” (Qur’an al-Isra’ 
17:84) 


The Arabic word shakilah in the verse has been interpreted as 
a “side,” “nature” and “religion.” © It also has been given the 
meaning of a “doctrine” or a “way.” ° Furthermore, Ibn Ashur 
defines shakilah as a way and life on the basis of which a person 
has grown up.* 

Considering these definitions it appears that the verse under- 
scores a basic fact concerning particularities in respect of every 
single individual, which is that everyone has a particular way of 
acting, shakilah. This particular way of acting is formed in each 
individual due toa variety of factors which are not identical to all 
people. As for the question of whose acting is best guided, the 
verse remarks that only God is fully aware of the answer. 

Therefore, our analysis of the Qur’anic view on diversity 
shows that the Qur’an attaches considerable importance to the 
issue of particularities in all aspects of life. Considered as a phe- 
nomenon inherent in the universe and human nature and thus 
determined as immutable terrestrial law and fact, particularities 
forma source of dignity and knowledge. Moreover being directly 
related to religious identity, religious particularities cannot 
become subject to disregard or elimination. Hence, any app- 
roach which seeks to undermine the existence of religious 
particularities in the process of normative religious pluralism or 
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seeks to blend them into one common belief system, seems 
untenable in the light of Qur’anic teachings. 


[3] 


Constructive Conversation 


The complexity of interaction between commonalities and par- 
ticularities in the process of normative religious pluralism 
requires the existence of another element, namely constructive 
conversation. The importance of this third element is seen in its 
function to act as a mode of reconciliation between commonali- 
ties and particularities. In fact, in attempting to establish a right 
balance between commonalities and particularities, constructive 
conversation tends to prevent normative religious pluralism 
from going to extremes, as exclusivism and relativism have done. 
Due to the significant role constructive conversation plays in the 
process of religious pluralism, it is essential to explore the 
Qur’anic attitude towards it and clarify the Qur’anic position. 
To do this we first examine the importance of constructive con- 
versation in the Qur’an, and second, focus on the Qur’anic 
principles constructing the conversation. 


The Importance of 
Constructive Conversation in the Qur’an 


It would seem relevant to initially reflect briefly on the notion of 
conversation. Generally speaking, conversation is normally per- 
ceived as a spoken exchange of thoughts, opinions, and feelings. 
Verbal communication is conducted largely by spoken words 
emerging from different parties taking part in a conversation. 
Therefore, one significant way to explore the importance of con- 
structive conversation in the Qur’an is to observe linguistically 
the Arabic root g-w-l,°3 which means “to utter words” and 
which thus indicates the dynamics of conversation. 

According to al-Idrisi, the root morpheme q-w-I is repeated in 
the Qur’an 1722 times, appearing in 49 different morphological 
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forms.°4 The morphological diversity of g-w-l referring to the 
variety of physically as well as ideologically different persons, 
suggests that the Qur’an leaves ample room for thoughts, opin- 
ions, and feelings to be presented, listened to, discussed, and 
critically evaluated. In addition, the multiple distribution of the 
root morpheme g-w-/in the Qur’an, on the one hand emphasises 
the value of constructive conversation, whilst on the other poses 
a great challenge to those who assume that it is God who has 
allowed such vast space for discussing different opinions in the 
Qur’an. 

Another way of exploring the importance of constructive 
conversation is to look into the Qur’anic method of employing 
words as a powerful tool for communication. In fact, although it 
is not clear for some scholars as to what exactly makes the text of 
the Qur’an superhuman or miraculous, the traditionally held 
Islamic view assumes that the miracle exists in the Qur’anic 
words themselves.°* Thus, the scriptural text often advances the 
idea that words have the ability and power to change. For 
instance, the Qur’an states that God ordered Moses and Aaron 
to initiate a polite conversation with Pharaoh with the aim of dis- 
cussing the release of the Israelites who were suffering terribly 
under his yoke: 


“ ..Go, both of you, to Pharaoh, for he has indeed transgressed all bounds; 
But speak to him mildly; perchance he may take warning or fear (Allah).” 


(Qur’an Ta Ha 20:43-44) 


Note, even to a tyrant of such magnitude who had “trans- 
gressed all bounds” both are astonishingly told to speak mildly. 
This fact did not escape Muslim scholars of course, but how they 
chose to understand the order to do so is interesting. Method- 
ologically speaking, it is fact that classical sources of Qur’anic 
exegesis did not formulate any theories on constructive conver- 
sation derived from this verse. Even a rationalist like al-Razi did 
not recognise in the instruction to converse mildly the existence 
of a powerful ethico-humanistic approach and its potential. Al- 
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Raziasks: “Why did God command Moses to be polite and mild 
with an ungrateful unbeliever?”°° The first answer he gives is 
that Pharaoh used to look after Moses when he was a little child 
and therefore was like a father to him. For this reason Moses was 
ordered to speak mildly to him.°” The second answer he gives is 
that the nature of titans (jababirah) is such that they must be spo- 
ken to mildly, with politeness, otherwise their arrogance sur- 
faces and the objectives desired are unlikely to be gained.® 

Now the fact that al-R4zi even chooses to pose the question as 
to why God commanded Moses to address this ungrateful unbe- 
liever with politeness raises ethico-humanistic concerns. Simi- 
larly the limited reasons al-Razi gives for this as being mere 
parental respect on the one hand or insincere diplomacy on the 
other is indicative, for it suggests that the possibility of it being a 
humanistic approach with a view to reconciliation was not 
entirely present in his mind. Note, al-Razi calls Pharaoh an 
“ungrateful unbeliever,” whereas God Himself mentions him 
merely by his political title “Pharaoh.” This difference in dis- 
course, between the pure text of the Qur’an and that of an 
interpreter, could occur under pressure of negative socio-politi- 
cal circumstances. For instance, al-Razi’s entire life was spent 
under the shadow of the Crusades which would explain his own 
line of reasoning. In other words he was unlikely to have wit- 
nessed any practical constructive conversations taking place 
with regard to interfaith relations, with a humanistic interpreta- 
tion of the verse for him therefore, in all likelihood, becoming 
lost in the context of interfaith conflict. 

To determine whether verses 20:43-44 serve as evidence for 
the importance of constructive conversation, a number of differ- 
ent contexts need to be outlined. The first is textual context. The 
verses appear in surah Ta Ha, the content of which is linked to a 
variety of different types of conversation. The second is the con- 
text of revelation. In this respect, the verses were revealed in 
Makkah when the Muslims were suffering under pagan oppres- 
sion.®? The role of the Prophet during the Makkan phase was to 
act as warner and to call to Islam, in other words conversation. 
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As for the context of real historical action, this concerns God’s 
command to Moses and Aaron to face Pharaoh. In fact, one of 
the aims was to warn Pharaoh against committing transgression. 
The sentence “for he has indeed transgressed all bounds” 
(Qur’an Ta Ha 20:43), functions as a reason for God’s command 
to send Moses and Aaron to Pharaoh.’”° However, realisation of 
this purpose was to be conducted through words, note not mere 
words, but polite and mild words. To reiterate, God orders 
Moses and Aaron to speak to one of the most evil people men- 
tioned in the Qur’an, mildly. To speak mildly (qawlan layyinan) 
to someone means to show respect for their opinions, neither to 
disregard them nor to make a mockery of them.”* It is vital to 
understand that even though God knew that Pharaoh was never 
going to change, nevertheless He still orders a speech based on 
qawlan layyinan. Moreover, by using the word Ja‘all, which 
indicates possibility, God gives Moses and Aaron the hope of 
Pharaoh perhaps changing. The question is why? One answer is 
that a principle is elucidated, not confined to its own historical 
setting, but rather established for future application. The princi- 
ple holds that we must engage in constructive communication, 
or constructive conversation, the underlying implication being 
that words have the power to change. 

In sum all three contexts outlined above support the argu- 
ment that verses 20:43-44 advance the issue of constructive 
conversation as an ethico-humanistic principle and means of 
communication and reconciliation. 

The Qur’anic emphasis on the importance of constructive 
conversation can also be seen in other verses: 


When it is said to them: “Come to what Allah hath revealed, and to the 
Messenger”: Thou seest the Hypocrites avert their faces from thee in dis- 
gust. How then, when they are seized by misfortune, because of the deeds 
which their hands have sent forth? Then they come to thee, swearing by 
Allah. “We meant no more than good-will and conciliation!” Those 
men, — (Allah) knows what is in their hearts; so keep clear of them,’~ but 
admonish’? them, and speak to them a word to reach their very souls. 
(Qur’an al-Nisa’ 4:61-63) 
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The Qur’anic textual context in which these verses occur, 
underlines the importance of referring to God’s as well as the 
Prophet’s judgement in the case of unmanageable disputes, 
tanazu‘. In particular, the verses exemplify the negative attitude 
of the hypocrites towards referring to God’s and the Prophet’s 
judgement in the case of unmanageable disputes. Furthermore, 
the verses reveal that when hypocrites are seized by misfortune 
because of their refusal to accept just judgement, they do not 
draw useful lessons from the situation, but try instead to clarify 
their acceptance of wrong judgement by telling lies. In this con- 
text and under these circumstances, the Qur’an provides 
guidance on how Muslims should communicate with such peo- 
plein sucha situation. 

The first guidance provided is the need to realise that God 
knows what is in people’s hearts: “those men, — (Allah) knows 
what is in their hearts” (4:63). Consequently, the guidance 
implies that human interrelationships should be observed on the 
level of their actions and statements not intentions. Accordingly, 
Izutsu remarks that there are two kinds of relationships: hori- 
zontal relationships, which occur between humans; and vertical 
relationships which take place between God and human 
beings.”7* Therefore, in terms of horizontal relationships it is 
human statements that are taken into account. In contrast, with 
vertical relationships it is human intentions that will be judged 
by God in the hereafter. The lack of distinguishing between these 
relationships leads inevitably to tension among people. 

The second Qur’anic guidance is derived from the words 
“fa’arid ‘anhum” (4:63). Now, according to al-Razi the mean- 
ing of “fa’a‘rid ‘anhum” is either to turn away from these people 
without accepting their excuses or to turn away from them with- 
out disclosing their lies.7> Both meanings given by al-Razi are 
built on the literal meaning of “fa’a‘rid,” which simply means 
turning a face away from something or somebody. However, Ibn 
Ashur argues that “fa’a‘rid ‘anhum” is used figuratively as a sim- 
ile for forgiveness.”° 
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The factor judging between al-Razi’s and Ibn Ashur’s opin- 
ions is the textual context. It is important to observe here that the 
textual context of “fa’a‘rid ‘anhum” provides an adequate rea- 
son for departing from the literal to the figurative meaning. This 
is because immediately following the command “fa’a‘rid 
‘anhum” comes another command “wa ‘izhum,” that is, advise 
them (4:63). Naturally, it is forgiveness that creates a pathway 
for advice to enter human hearts. Otherwise, by turning away 
from those one is addressing it becomes impossible to advise 
them. For this reason, interpreting “fa’a‘rid ‘anhum” as being to 
forgive them is more appropriate, since it corresponds to the tex- 
tual context, human nature, and God’s description of the 
Prophet asa mercy to the worlds. 

The third guidance the Qur’an provides concerning commu- 
nication with the hypocrites is to offer advice with words 
conveying deep meaning touching their very hearts: “advise 
them, and speak to them a word to reach their very souls” (4:63). 
Classical interpretation of this however, once again seems to 
have been the product of socio-political pressure. For example, 
al-Zamakhshari gives it a meaning as follows: “Speak to their 
evil souls a word threatening them to be destroyed and killed if 
their hypocrisy appears again. So, if it happens there will be no 
other solution except a sword.””” Exactly the same meaning 
copied from al-Zamakhshari, but not acknowledged, exists in 
al-Razi’s tafsir.’® It is obvious how the interpretation of both 
scholars differs from the original Qur’anic discourse, which does 
not mention any such notions as “evil souls,” intimidation, 
killing or swords. 

What is the Qur’anic import? We see that constructive con- 
versation appears in the verses in the context of reference to the 
hypocrites. We are informed that their intentions are only 
known to God. The role of Muslims is to forgive, advise, and 
speak meaningful words to them. The point being that the verses 
clearly indicate that conversation, in words communication, is 
the preferred Qur’anic means to effect reconciliation between 
people. 
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The Qur’an’s emphasis on the power of words to change can 
also be seen in surah Ibrahim: 


Art thou not aware how God sets forth the parable of a good word? [It is] 
like a good tree, firmly rooted, [reaching out] with its branches towards the 
sky, yielding its fruit at all times by its Sustainer’s leave. And [thus it is that] 
God propounds parables unto men, so that they might bethink themselves 
[of the truth]. (Qur’an Ibrahim 14:24-25) 


Classical sources of Qur’anic exegesis have held long discus- 
sion with extensive research on a) the kind of tree the good word 
parable refers to and b) the wider meaning of the term “good 
word”7? burdening the purity of the verses with unnecessary 
polemics. 

In fact leaving the words in their general sense leads the beauty 
of their meaning to emerge. Note both expressions, “good 
word” and “good tree” are a form of indefinite noun, nakirah, 
which indicates unspecified meaning. For this reason, the term 
“a good word” should be understood to mean in its broadest 
sense inclusively. 

Keeping this view, the main focus of the verses would appear 
to be on the power, impact, and positive consequences of apply- 
ing the principle of “a good word.” The allegory to the “good 
tree” (the firm root, the branches reaching to the sky, the never 
ending fruit), denotes the enduring nature and benefit of this, 
leaving us with a clear picture that “a good word” is a firm means 
of communication, with lasting impact on human hearts and 
lives, always leading to positive results. 

Brought together, these three elements demonstrate the 
power of “a good word” to change. As such in surah Ibrahim, (in 
which the verses occur), we see prophets applying this principle, 
engaged in conversation employing good constructive words as 
a means of communication. 

In sum it has been shown that the Qur’an stresses the impor- 
tance of constructive conversation as a means of communication 
and reconciliation between human beings. This is largely due to 
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constructive words having the power to resolve problems and 
effect positive change. Moreover, the Qur’an prescribes that 
constructive conversation be implemented inclusively, that is 
with all members of society, the examples of Pharaoh and the 
hypocrites being a case in point. Similarly implementation of 
constructive conversation is prescribed for every stage of a soci- 
ety’s socio-political development, since the Qur’an’s emphasis 
on conversation is presented in both the Makkan and Madinan 
surahs, as shown in the case of surahs Ta Ha and al-Nisa’, 
respectively. 


Qur’anic Principles of Constructing Conversation 


Constructive communication is a two-way street. It requires the 
art of both communicating and listening. Mere conversation is 
not what is required in religious pluralism. Exchanging words 
with the aim of getting one’s view across, or complaining with- 
out listening to the other side, achieves little or nothing, espe- 
cially when it comes to religious pluralism. The religious conver- 
sation as it were is a delicate and nuanced affair, a vital function 
of which is to balance between commonalities and particulari- 
ties. What is the best way to conduct it? 

The Qur’an appears to delineate four principles to construct 
conversation and these are directly related to religious pluralism: 
a) purposeful conversation, b) objective conversation, c) non- 
judgmental conversation, and the principle of d) non-manipula- 
tive conversation. 


Purposeful Conversation 
The Qur’an states: 


Say: “O People of the Book! Come to common fetes” as between us and 
you: That we worship none but Allah; that we associate no partners with 
Him; that we erect not, from among ourselves, lords and patrons other 
than Allah.” If then they turn back, say ye: “Bear witness that we (at least) 
are Muslims (bowing to Allah’s Will)”. (Qur’an Al ‘Imran 3:64) 
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The verse represents an invitation to the People of the Book to 
meet with Muslims and engage in conversation. Note, the nature 
of this conversation is not aimless but has clear purpose. To 
express this purpose, and the meaningful nature of the 
encounter, the Qur’an uses the singular form of the word kalimah 
(a word) while referring to the conversation.’' Moreover, this 
conversation is described as equitable, kalimah sawa’. This 
means that it should have a clear purpose likely to be achieved 
equally by people. In this respect, Ibn ‘Atiyyah remarks that 
kalimah sawda’ means a conversation based on themes equally 
accepted by all people.’* The Oneness of God is determined by 
the verse therefore as a clear purpose of the conversation. 


Objective Conversation 
The Qur’an states: 


And they say: “None shall enter Paradise unless he be a Jew ora Christian.” 
Those are their (vain) desires. Say: “Produce your proof if ye are truthful.” 


(Qur’an al-Bagarah 2:111) 


The verse demonstrates certain religious groups confidently 
discussing their entry into Paradise without any evidence to sup- 
port their opinion. For this reason, the Qur’an defines these 
opinions and statements as “vain desires,” amdni. It also 
requires those making these statements to produce proof of their 
veracity. Note in this context of speech the Qur’an links truth 
directly to evidence. So in the case of religious pluralism, conver- 
sation is to be based on real facts and evidence, not on bias and 
partiality, otherwise this could lead to what Hassan Hanafi calls 
“clerical diplomacy and brotherly hypocrisy.” °3 

The principle of objectivity for the construction of conversa- 
tion is also stressed in the Qur’an through the personality of the 
prophet Abraham. The Qur’anic Abraham represents objectivity 
in seeking the truth. Triggered by this Abrahamic model of ob- 
jectivity, Hanafi attempts to establish a framework of objective 
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conversation. He suggests that religions should be examined 
through a hermeneutical process which includes three major 
sections: criticism, interpretation and realisation. The first is his- 
torical criticism of the text. This aims to determine the au- 
thenticity of Scripture in history. The second defines the meaning 
of the text and mainly deals with the language and historical cir- 
cumstances from which the text originated. The third applies to 
the realisation of the meaning of the text in human life, which is 
the final goal of the Divine Word.*4 This suggested framework 
could be of great importance for religious pluralism in terms of 
its epistemological dimensions. 


Non-judgmental Conversation 

The third Qur’anic principle to develop constructive conversa- 
tion is the principle of non-judgmental conversation. In fact, this 
principle distinguishes constructive conversation from mere 
debate, in which the purpose of criticism is to achieve victory or 
domination. In this regard, the Qur’an mentions how Jews and 
Christians were judgemental of each other, with each accusing 
the other of unbelief: 


The Jews say: “The Christians have naught (to stand) upon”; and the 
Christians say: “The Jews have naught (To stand) upon.” Yet they (Profess 
to) study the (same) Book. Like unto their word is what those say who 
know not; but Allah will judge between them in their quarrel on the Day of 


Judgment. (Qur’an al-Bagarah 2:113) 


Al-Wahidi mentions the occasion of this revelation. The occa- 
sion is transmitted by Ibn ‘Abbas and defined as authentic by 
al-Humaidan, who states that “its chain of transmission is 
authentic.”°5 Al-Wahidi states with regards to the verse: 


This was revealed about the Jews of Madinah and the Christians of Najran. 
When the delegation of Najran came to the Messenger of Allah, Allah bless 
him and give him peace, the Jewish rabbis came to see them. They had a 
debate with each other and the debate got so heated that they shouted at 
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each other. The Jews said: “You are not following the true religion,” and 
declared their disbelief in Jesus and the Gospel. In response, the Christians 
said: “You are not following the true religion,” and declared their disbelief 
in Moses and the Torah. Allah therefore revealed this verse.°° 


It is obvious from the historical context expressed by the 
occasion of the revelation as well as from its textual context that 
the verse disapproves of judgemental behavior during conversa- 
tion. Moreover, it shows that when such judgemental behavior 
emerges from people who are heirs of a divine guidance, it is a 
clear sign that they have lost that guidance,*®” becoming equal to 
those who are ignorant. It is important to understand that even 
though Muslims are not directly mentioned in the verse they are 
nevertheless not immune from its description or application to 
them. For this reason using applicability al-Razi comments on 
the verse: 


Know that exactly the same manifestation happened among the communi- 
ty of Muhammad - Allah bless him and give him peace — where each group 
is judgemental about the other by accusations of unbelief, while they all still 


5 8 
read the same Qur’an. 


Therefore, judgemental behavior during conversation pre- 
vents that conversation from achieving its real purpose. For this 
reason, when it comes to the issue of judgement with regards to 
people’s beliefs, the Qur’an repeatedly states that this is the right 
of God only, for only God can judge people and decide their 
place in Heaven or Hell. Of course, the Qur’an clearly describes 
the features of those belonging to the truth and likely to enter 
Paradise, as it clearly describes the features of those belonging to 
evil and likely to enter Hell. However, such descriptions serve as 
guidance for human beings, not as authorisation from God for 
people to judge each other. 


Non-manipulative Conversation 


As far as the fourth Qur’anic principle of constructive conversa- 
tion is concerned, this is the principle of non-manipulative 
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conversation. Constructive conversation should not be based on 
a hidden agenda, to drag people into one’s beliefs and convic- 
tions. In fact, this is one of the most problematic issues if not 
dilemmas religious people struggle with. Very often, conversa- 
tion is not used as a means to present compelling argument, 
listen to others, or understand their viewpoint, but rather as a 
medium for conversion to certain beliefs. For instance, Carl 
Rahner’s theory of “Anonymous Christians” (1966) isan exam- 
ple of what a constructive conversation in the case of religious 
pluralism should not be. This is largely because Rahner’s theory 
is based on a hidden agenda to convert people. And this under- 
standing of inter-faith communication is not confined to 
Christianity but applicable to all religions. 

The principle of non-manipulative conversation can be 
derived from the following Qur’anic verse: 


They say: “Become Jews or Christians if ye would be guided (to salva- 
tion).” Say thou: “Nay! (I would rather) the Religion of Abraham the True 
and he joined not gods with Allah.” (al-Bagarah 2:13 5) 


Al-Tabari mentions the occasion for this revelation as narrated 
by Ibn ‘Abbas: 


‘Abdullah ibn Sirya al-A‘war [a Jew] said to the Prophet Muhammad, may 
Allah bless him and give him peace: “There is no truth except ours, so if you 
[Muhammad] want to be guided you should follow us.” And Christians 
said the same. Then, Allah revealed the verse.°? 

As this shows both groups established an approach to com- 
munication based on religious exclusivism, which naturally 
leads to the idea of conversion. In contrast, verse 2:13 5 moves 
the discussion to the personality of prophet Abraham, who is 
presented in the Qur’an as a sign of objectivity in seeking the 
truth. Thus, the Qur’an disapproves adoption of any manipula- 
tive approach with respect to interfaith dialogue (conversation) 
prescribing instead an approach based on compelling evidence. 
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In sum as analysis in this section has shown the Qur’an 
attaches great importance to constructive conversation as a 
means of communication between all people at every level of the 
socio-political stages of society. According to the Qur’an, con- 
structive conversation or communication must be a meaningful 
act whereby different views are intelligibly presented on the basis 
of compelling argument and evidence, and where each side 
makes an attempt to understand the other. Thus, the function of 
constructive conversation is to broaden the range of opinions 
and arguments and hence to attain a reasonable balance between 
differences and similarities. 


[4] 


Conclusion 


The dialectical elements of commonality and diversity are pre- 
sented in the Qur’an as a fact of nature and unchangeable law 
inherent in the universe and human nature. Thus, the process of 
normative religious pluralism cannot be regarded in the Qur’an 
as mere theory or idea. Rather it is advanced as a divine law 
emerging from the gift of free will given by God to humanity, the 
natural result of which is diversity. Consequently, both the 
exclusivist approach, which refuses to accept the different other, 
as well as the relativist approach, which disregards particulari- 
ties, contradict Qur’anic guidance in this regard. This is because 
religious commonalties and particularities should not be em- 
ployed as a means of religious dilution or seclusion, respectively. 
Rather, they should be balanced by way of a constructive con- 
versation, which is endorsed by the Qur’an as an essential vehicle 
for communication between all people at every stage of the 
socio-political development of society. 


I5i 


The Main Objectives 


of Normative Religious 
Pluralism in the Qur’an 


n the Qur’an (and as shown in the previous chapter), norma- 

tive religious pluralism is not regarded as mere toleration of 

other faiths, but rather a divine law, or sunnah ilahiyyah. 
Thus, according to the Qur’an, implementation of normative 
religious pluralism is a necessary process for human peace and 
prosperity. Conversely, transgression of its requirements inevi- 
tably leads to tension and hate. This transgression can take many 
forms, one of the most critical pertaining to objectives. So, for 
instance, by moving objectives of religious pluralism away from 
their universal terrestrial basis to exclusive eschatological 
polemics and accusation, transgression results. Objectives can 
also be manipulated to serve interests contradicting humanitari- 
an aims. Thus, according to Amarah, certain participants in the 
religious pluralism process tend to use it as a political tool to gain 
influence and power in the Muslim world." In similar fashion, 
the objectives of religious pluralism can also be directed toward 
realizing certain ends, in this case religious dilution in order to 
underpin modern liberalist theory (as would seem to be the case 
with John Hick, whose classic theory of religious pluralism 
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focuses on epistemological principles rather than religious 
tenets*). On the other hand, the objectives of normative religious 
pluralism can be reduced from their universal nature to an exclu- 
sive interpretation of principles focusing on one particular 
religious group, as in the case of some Qur’anic exegetical 
sources. These problematic areas pose a potential threat to the 
whole process of interfaith relations. As Altwaijri rightly 
remarks: 


If inter-religious coexistence, which is at the same time coexistence among 
cultures and civilizations, is not geared to the service of lofty humanitarian 
goals, it will lose its fine edge. It will become more akin to propagandist 
moves and empty slogans than sincere actions aimed to better the life of 


modern man.? 


This chapter will therefore explore the main objectives of nor- 
mative religious pluralism in the Qur’an to hence shed light on 
whether these objectives are exclusively limited to a certain reli- 
gious group or are inclusively humanitarian. Of course we can 
derive many secondary objectives of religious pluralism from the 
Qur’anic text, since religious commonality is a vast field for the 
promotion of valuable goals in interfaith relations. However, 
closely scrutinising the Qur’an, it would appear that four main 
objectives of normative religious pluralism are essential to the 
peacebuilding process: 


1. Knowledge of the other. This objective signifies the need for 
mutual understanding mentioned in the Qur’an under the 
notion of ta‘aruf. 

2. Cooperation with the other. This objective signifies the need 
for mutual engagement, ta‘awun, in the process of religious 
pluralism. 

3. Competing with the other in good works. This objective signi- 
fies the need for mutual contribution mentioned in the Qur’an 
by the phrase Fastabiqa al-khayrat. 

4. Mutual support. This is mentioned in the Qur’an as tadafu'‘, 
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and mainly signifies the need for mutual support against 
oppression. 


[1] 
Knowledge of the Other: 
Mutual Understanding — Ta‘aruf 


The significance of knowing the other emerges largely from 
human nature being relaxed in the company of what is known 
and familiar, and fearing and keeping distant from what is 
unknown and unfamiliar. Accordingly, Asani concludes that the 
reason for religious conflict and transgression of religious plu- 
ralism “is not so much a clash of civilizations as it is a clash of 
ignorances.”* In fact, ignorance of the other seems to pose a 
threat not only to religious coexistence, but also to the coexis- 
tence of cultures and civilisations alike. For this reason, the 
Qur’an defines knowledge of the other as the purpose of cre- 
ation, both in terms of biological and social diversity. In this 
respect the Qur’an states the following: 


O mankind! We created you froma single (pair) of a male and a female, and 
made you into nations and tribes, that ye may know each other (not that ye 
may despise (each other). Verily the most honoured of you in the sight of 
Allah is (he who is) the most righteous of you. And Allah has full knowl- 
edge and is well acquainted (with all things). (Qur’an al-Hujurat 49:13) 


What is the historical context of this verse and how is it linked 
to the objective of knowing the other? As no authentic occasion 
exists for its revelation, we need to examine the place of its reve- 
lation to thus understand the circumstances in which it was 
revealed and so understand its meaning. Commentators on the 
Qur’an regard all the surah to have been revealed in Madinah. 
However, some scholars maintain the revelation to have been 
Makkan, since the verse starts with the phrase “O mankind!” a 
recognisable sign of Makkan chapters. Nevertheless, al-Zarkashi 
classifies the whole of surah al-Hujurat as being Madinan.° 
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There is also an opinion from Ibn ‘Abbas of this thirteenth 
verse of the Madinan surah as having been revealed in Makkah. 
Methodologically speaking, it is unfeasible to assume that 
Makkan verses could exist in Madinan chapters. This is because 
during the revelation, Qur’anic verses were arranged in special 
units called chapters or surahs (suwar). Assuming a Makkan 
verse to exist ina Madinan surah, would imply that the verse had 
been revealed in Makkah and not arranged in any surahs, 
remaining in isolation pending revelation of its future surah in 
Madinah. The most dangerous implication of this notion is that 
the arrangement of a certain Makkan verse into its proper place 
in a Makkan surah would have had to have been forgotten thus 
requiring its insertion later in Madinah into a relevant Madinan 
surah. In contrast, however, we are very likely to come across 
Madinan verses existing in Makkan origin surahs as a result of 
the hijrah (migration to Madinah). Meaning that a surah is said 
to be of Makkan origin when its beginning was revealed in the 
Makkan phase, even if it contains verses from Madinah where it 
was completed during the Madinan phase following the migra- 
tion.® In addition, it is inaccurate to regard a verse commencing 
with the phrase “O mankind!” as always signifying a surah to be 
Makkan in origin, since the same phrase also exists in surahs 
unanimously accepted as Madinan (i.e. al-Bagarah and al- 
Nisa’). 

Given these arguments the clear conclusion is that the entire 
surah is a Madinan one. Also untenable is the statement that 
verse 49:13 originated in Makkah and was later arranged into a 
Madinan surah. 

In point of fact, the verse is entirely conducive to a Madinan 
environment in terms of the objective of knowing the other. 
Unlike the homogeneous nature of Makkan society, Madinah 
was multicultural, with abl al-kitab coexisting alongside the 
local groups. For this reason, the migration from Makkah to 
Madinah is very often illustrated as being a migration from a 
tribal mentality to one of multiculturalism. However, there 
seems to have been a gap between the existence of diversity as a 
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fact in Madinan society and human perception towards such a 
phenomenon. 

Historically speaking, the consensus among pre-Islamic 
Arabs was that differences among people lead to a hierarchical 
social order based on those differences. In this respect, comment- 
ing on the above verse, Ibn Ashur remarks that: 


It was common among Arab tribes, before Islam, to claim superiority and 
domination over the other. It was to the extent that a Bedouin was asked 
whether he would agree to become a Bahili’ and as a reward he would 
enter Paradise. The Bedouin remained thinking and then answered: “I 
would agree providing that the inhabitants of Paradise would never know I 
was a Bahili.” Such wrong perception of diversity had led to animosity and 
continuous wars between those people.® 


Therefore, clear misconception prevailed with regards to the 
purpose of diversity. Built on the assumption that differences 
constructed social hierarchy, the phenomenon of diversity was 
perceived as a reason for social inequalities. This was the histori- 
cal condition in which verse 40:13 was revealed. Although a 
multicultural society, the approach followed was still exclusive. 
The revelation of verse 49:13 in this historical context, changed 
the mindset instilling a new perception of diversity and its pur- 
pose. In fact, the Qur’an advanced the idea that the objective of 
co-existence is not to seek superiority and domination over dif- 
ferent people, but to reach mutual understanding by knowing 
each other. 

Having established a correlation between the objective of 
knowing the other and the historical circumstances of the verse’s 
revelation, we next examine the textual context in which the 
verse occurs to investigate relevant thematic relationships 
between the objective of knowing the other and the textual con- 
text of the verse. In order to do so, it is important to define first 
the topical unity of surah al-Hujurat. 

The definition of topical unity in Qur’anic exegesis is a 
process based on reasoning. Because of this, different definitions 
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and opinions may exist with regard to the topical unity of a cer- 
tain Qur’anic surah. However, as long as these definitions and 
opinions are in accordance with the whole textual context of the 
surah in question, they are likely to be accepted despite their 
multiplicity. 

In the case of al-Hujurat, Qutub defines its topical unity as 
follows: “It [al-Hujurat] lays down, almost independently, a 
complete sketch of a noble world, free of anything that may be 
described as unbecoming.”? In a similar way, Hijazi states that 
the surah revolves around the idea of achieving a high standard 
of morality.'° Therefore, the surah’s topical unity can be sum- 
marised as the achievement of a noble world based on a high 
standard of purity, purity of conscience as well as purity of 
behavior. 

The second thematic step is to explore the relationship 
between the topical unity of achieving a noble world and the 
objective of knowing the other. In this respect, the textual con- 
text of the surah criticises and disapproves of behavior adopted 
on the basis of ignorance and suspicion towards others. 
According to surah al-Hujurdt, there is a possibility that people 
can be harmed out of ignorance. Thus, in order to avoid such 
damage, the Qur’an orders believers to investigate any given 
information as well as to determine the accuracy of that informa- 
tion before adopting a negative attitude towards others. The 
Qur’an states: 


O ye who believe! If a wicked person comes to you with any news, ascertain 
the truth, lest ye harm people unwittingly and afterwards become full of 


repentance for what ye have done. (Qur’an al-Hujurdat 49:6) 


Verification of the truth of what people may say or do 
requires accurate knowledge of those people, otherwise wrong 
and harmful accusations might occur. Consequently, lack of 
knowledge might lead to the adoption of negative attitudes 
towards the other. Such attitudes might manifest themselves in 
the form of ridicule, defamation, negative assumption, spying 
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and backbiting. In fact, all these forms of communication are 
prohibited in the following verses of al-Hujurdt: 


O ye who believe! Let not some men among you laugh at others: It may be 
that the (latter) are better than the (former): Nor let some women laugh at 
others: It may be that the (latter are better than the (former): Nor defame 
nor be sarcastic to each other, nor call each other by (offensive) nicknames: 
Ill-seeming is a name connoting wickedness, (to be used of one) after he has 


believed: And those who do not desist are (indeed) doing wrong. 


O ye who believe! Avoid suspicion as much (as possible): for suspicion in 
some cases is a sin: And spy not on each other behind their backs. Would 
any of you like to eat the flesh of his dead brother? Nay, ye would abhor 
it...But fear Allah. For Allah is Oft-Returning, Most Merciful. (Qur’an al- 
Hujurat 49:11-12) 


According to al-Biqa‘l, there exists a relationship between 
God’s command to verify information given concerning people 
and the avoidance of all negative attitudes mentioned above." In 
the same way, Ibn Ashur argues that it was the lack of realisation 
that the purpose of diversity was to learn to know one another, 
that led pre-Islamic Arabs to live in a state of animosity, warfare, 
ridicule, defamation, negative assumption, spying, and back- 
biting.** 

Therefore, the achievement of a noble world (the topical unity 
of al-Hujurat), seems to be directly related to the objective of 
knowing the other. Thus, there appears to be thematic relevance 
between the textual context of the surah and the objective of 
mutual acquaintance (ta‘aruf). This thematic relevance is found 
in the negative consequences which emerge as a result of a wrong 
perception of diversity and ignorance of the other. 

Another context which plays a significant role in understand- 
ing verse 49:13 is the current civilisational condition. In this age 
of globalisation, the question of the objectives of religious plura- 
lism takes central position while reflecting on verse 49:13. So, it 
is methodologically important, in the case of Qur’anic exegesis, 
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to take into consideration the context of the reality in which a 
certain Qur’anic verse is interpreted.*> 

To demonstrate the importance of the civilisational context 
for understanding the objective of knowing the other, it seems 
relevant to present both the classical and modern interpretations 
of the verse: 


O mankind! We created you froma single (pair) of a male and a female, and 
made you into nations and tribes [shu‘ab and gaba’il], that ye may know 
each other (not that ye may despise (each other). Verily the most honoured 
of you in the sight of Allah is (he who is) the most righteous of you. And 
Allah has full knowledge and is well acquainted (with all things). (Qur’an 
al-Hujurat 49:13) 


Studying Ibn ‘Abbas’ commentary on the verse we find only 
three words explaing the words shu‘ab and qaba’il. Al-Bukhari 
narrates that Ibn ‘Abbas explained the meaning of shu‘ab as 
gaba’il ‘izam, the broadest category of lineage, as he explained 
the meaning of gaba’il as butiin, tribal sub-districts.'4 Mujahid 
in his commentary on the verse, adds only one sentence to Ibn 
‘Abbas’ statement, this being that the goal of human division 
into shu‘ab and gaba’il is to know people’s line of descent.'> Al- 
Tabari and al-Zamakhshari also provide very limited commen- 
tary on the verse restricting the meaning of ta‘druf to people’s 
descent.'® A close scrutiny of al-Razi’s commentary on the verse 
reveals that he limits the meaning and implications of it only to 
believers and excludes “unbelievers.” Al-Razi claims that “the 
verse comes as an explanation and confirmation of the previous 
verses [prohibiting ridicule and backbiting]”. However, in the 
case of “unbelievers,” “it is permissible to treat them with 
ridicule and backbite due to their [wrong] religion and faith.” '7 
Another reason for al-Razi’s exclusive view on the verse is that 
the verse addresses the issue of social equality. Yet, according to 
him, unbelievers cannot be categorised as equal to believers, 
since “an unbeliever and a believer are two incompatible sorts; 
an unbeliever is inanimate lower than animals, whereas a believer 
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is what is meant by being human.”" Finally, al-Razi mentions 
that the verse contains the phrase “the most honored of you” 
(49:13), but “there is not any honor for an unbeliever since he/ 
she is lower than animals and more humiliated than vermin.” 

Thus in the classical sources of Qur’anic exegesis we find lim- 
ited and exclusive interpretations of the verse such that deriving 
from it a humanistic approach in terms of knowing the other ina 
process of religious pluralism is not recognised. But these inter- 
pretations are largely the product of their time, the historical 
context and circumstances being such that societies were pre- 
dominantly homogeneous, divided by cultural boundaries, and 
surrounded by religious wars. As was the case in al-R4zi’s life- 
time. 

Turning to some modern sources of Qur’anic exegesis with 
regards to verse 49:13, it becomes apparent that the current civil- 
isational context has played an important role in underlining the 
objective of knowing the different other. By adopting a humanis- 
tic approach, some modern exegetes have demonstrated a new 
understanding of the verse. For instance, Qutub remarks that the 
purpose of making people into nations and tribes is not so that 
they “stir up conflict and enmity. It is rather for the purpose of 
getting to know one another and living peacefully together.”*° 
Moreover, Qutub states that through such a purpose “Islam 
establishes its human global system under God’s banner 
alone.”*t Even though this statement appears controversial in 
terms of its meaning, it is a fact that Qutub, unlike classical 
sources, defines knowledge of the other and thus realization of a 
peaceful life as a purpose of diversity. Another striking expres- 
sion in Qutub’s comment is the phrase “human global system” 
which according to him, must rest on the Oneness of God. 

Similarly, Ibn Ashur states that the wisdom of diversity is peo- 
ple knowing one another at different social levels starting from 
the level of the family and reaching to that of civilisations.** 
However, what is more significant to note is that Ibn Ashur 
relates the purpose of knowing the other to human nature. He 
observes that perceived as a reason for a mutual understanding, 
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diversity comes in accordance with human nature, whereas per- 
ceived as a reason for conflict and enmity, it goes against human 
nature.*? Thus, by relating the purpose of diversity to human 
nature, Ibn Ashur seems to suggest that striving for mutual 
understanding is a universal human objective. Going further, al- 
Tabatabai states that in addition to being a purpose of diversity, 
knowledge of the other is the backbone of society. Consequently, 
the absence of this objective (knowing the other), according to 
al-Tabatabai, leads to the decline of society and the destruction 
of humanity.*4 

Due to the fundamental importance of knowing the other, 
Ramadan considers knowledge of the other at the level of spe- 
cialists alone as inadequate, pointing to, and perhaps more 
importantly, the need to know one another at the grassroots 
level.*> Correspondingly, in his comment on verse 49:13, Najar 
suggests that mutual knowledge, ta‘aruf, should be understood 
as a whole process focusing mainly on three aspects, namely soli- 
darity, consultation, and the commandment of what is good.”° 
In this way, Najar’s interpretation of ta‘adruf seems to clarify 
Ramadan’s thesis. In other words, knowledge of the other taken 
as solidarity emphasises a grassroots understanding, whereas 
seen as consultation, it focuses particularly on specialists. As for 
the commandment of what is good, it could underline the impor- 
tance of knowing the other at all levels. 

Therefore, interpreted in the light of the current civilisational 
context, the verse reveals new geographical, social as well as psy- 
chological dimensions to the objective of knowing the other, 
ta‘aruf. In fact, diversity expressed by the verse is seen as a uni- 
versal source of knowledge psychologically related to human 
nature and hence to the process of self-understanding in the light 
of the other. 

Overall, analysis of the historical, textual, and current civili- 
sational context of verse 49:13 has shown that the knowledge of 
the different other is a universal Qur’anic objective. Moreover, 
in addition to being universal and in accordance with human 
nature, such an objective constructs the axis of the peacebuilding 
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process. For this reason, striving for mutual understanding can 
be accommodated by the Qur’an as one of the main objectives of 
normative religious pluralism. Thus, the objective of knowing 
the other will dispel prejudice, stereotypes, and the desire for 
superiority and domination, which constitute major barriers to 
normative religious pluralism, or as Henzell-Thomas advises: 


We must purge the mind of prejudice, conditioning, false notions, and 
unanalysed authority — “Idols of the human mind” which distort and dis- 
colour the true nature of things — and rely instead on direct experience, 
perception, observation, and “true induction” as methods of gaining 
sound knowledge.” 


[2] 
Cooperation With the Other in Righteousness 
and Piety: Mutual Engagement — Ta‘dwun 


In this section another Qur’anic imperative concerning inter- 
faith relations will be examined as an objective of normative 
religious pluralism. This is the imperative of cooperation with 
the other in righteousness and piety. In fact, analysis in the previ- 
ous section led to the conclusion, that knowledge of the other 
and hence the realisation of mutual understanding can be 
regarded as one of the main objectives of religious pluralism in 
the Qur’an. However, according to the Qur’an, fostering knowl- 
edge and mutual understanding among adherents of different 
religious affiliations should lead to a higher level objective, 
namely cooperation. The move from knowing the other to coop- 
eration with the other means a move from mere coexistence or 
interaction to mutual engagement in the process of religious plu- 
ralism. Actually, it is the element of engagement that promotes 
the objective of cooperation to a higher level than mere knowl- 
edge of the other. 

Yet, an analysis of classical Qur’anic exegesis reveals a num- 
ber of classical sources to view, it would appear, the issue of 
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mutual engagement and cooperation as controversial and prob- 
lematic. These sources claim cooperation with the other to have 
been abrogated thus leaving cooperation as exclusively restricted 
to Muslims alone. This being the case, a careful exploration of 
the Qur’anic text is essential with regards to the issue of coopera- 
tion. The most central Qur’anic verse related to this is: 


O ye who believe! Violate not the sanctity of the symbols of Allah, nor of 
the Sacred Month, nor of the animals brought for sacrifice, nor the gar- 
lands that mark out such animals, nor the people resorting to the Sacred 
House, seeking of the bounty and good pleasure of their Lord. But when ye 
are clear of the Sacred Precincts and of pilgrim garb, ye may hunt and let 
not the hatred of some people in (once) shutting you out of the Sacred 
Mosque lead you to transgression (and hostility on your part). Help ye one 
another in righteousness and piety, but help ye not one another in sin and 
rancour: fear Allah, for Allah is strict in punishment. (Qur’an al-Md@’idah 
5:2) 


In general, the verse regulates some aspects of the relationship 
between Muslims and God as well as between Muslims and 
other people. After being ordered not to violate the commands of 
God, believers have been obliged to guarantee the inviolability of 
animals brought for sacrifice as well as the inviolability of those 
people peacefully resorting to the Sacred House. In the same 
way, Muslims have been ordered to cooperate in righteousness 
and piety with those polytheists who shut them out of the Sacred 
Mosque during the treaty of Hudaybiyyah, instead of taking 
revenge on them. 

Turning next to the issue of abrogation, there exists a claim 
which asserts verse 5:2 to have been abrogated and substituted 
by other verses ordering Muslims to fight and slay the polythe- 
ists. It would appear that, according to the abrogation claim, the 
relationship between Muslims and polytheists, is one confined 
to fighting and mutual destruction only. 

To examine this assertion, we need to start with its historical 
aspect. In this respect, al-Tabari mentions scholars as being 
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unanimous in the verse having been abrogated. However, there 
has been disagreement on whether the whole or only a part of the 
verse was abrogated.** For instance, al-Dahhak claims the entire 
verse to have been abrogated,*? whereas al-Mujahid asserts that 
only the garlands made from the Makkan bark part was abro- 
gated for environmental reasons.?° As far as al-Tabari himself is 
concerned, the part which was abrogated is “nor of the Sacred 
Month, nor of the animals brought for sacrifice, nor the garlands 
that mark out such animals, nor the people resorting to the 
Sacred House” (Qur’an al-M@’idah 5:2).3' Regardless of the dis- 
agreements, all scholars claiming abrogation agree that the verse 
was abrogated by the following Qur’anic text: 


...fight and slay the Pagans wherever ye find them, and seize them, belea- 
guer them, and lie in wait for them in every stratagem (of war)... (Qur’an 


al-Tawbah 9:5) 


Although al-Dahhak claims verse 5:2 to have been abrogated 
by 9:5, it appears that he also contradicts this by stating 9:5 to 
have been abrogated by the following verse: “...thereafter (is the 
time for) either generosity or ransom...” (Qur’an Muhammad 
47:4).°* 

The problem with al-Dahhak is that firstly, the chronological 
order of surahs, Muhammad-47, al-Tawbah-g, and al-Ma@’idah- 
5, (as mentioned by al-Zarkashi),>> does not favor his abroga- 
tion claims. Secondly, his assertion that the whole of verse 5:2 
had been abrogated would imply, if accepted, that the sanctity of 
God’s commands can be violated. Of course, not one Muslim 
scholar in history has claimed such a thing. 

As for Mujahid’s assertion referring to the garlands made 
from Makkan bark part having been prohibited on environmen- 
tal grounds, this also cannot be accepted, because the Qur’anic 
text does not stipulate that Makkan bark should be used. In fact, 
garlands would be perceived as recognisable signs emphasising 
the inviolability of people as well as the animals wearing them. In 
fact, there is no evidence to support Mujahid’s abrogation claim. 
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Al-Tabari states that according to most exegetes, God’s com- 
mandment to the believers not to violate the sanctity of “the 
people resorting to the Sacred House, seeking of the bounty and 
good pleasure of their Lord” (5:2), applied to the polytheists 
only. However, he further remarks: 


There is no doubt that it [“the people resorting to the Sacred House, seek- 
ing of the bounty and good pleasure of their Lord” was abrogated by the 
verse “fight and slay the Pagans wherever ye find them, and seize them, 
beleaguer them, and lie in wait for them in every stratagem (of war)” (9:5), 
since it would be contradictory to simultaneously command inviolability 
of the pagans whilst also to fight them.There is a consensus among schol- 
ars, that the people of war among the pagans must be fought and slain. 
Providing that by pagans is meant those of them who are people of war,?+ 
there is no doubt that it [5:2] is abrogated.?> 


Al-Tabari’s statement explicitly shows that his abrogatio 
conclusion is made with reference to those pagans who are peo- 
ple of war. Thus, it becomes clear that by abrogation, al-Tabari 
means the act of specifying the general ruling of the verse, but not 
its substitution. However, such a conclusion failed to calculate 
the existence of peaceful pagans to whom verse 5:2 refers. 
Actually, the ambiguous nature of the term abrogation and al- 
Tabari’s own lack in distinguishing between warmongering and 
peaceful polytheists open the way for speculation and mislead- 
ing conclusions. 

More importantly, there are other scholars who conclude 
verse 5:2 to be mubkam, that is not subject to abrogation. For 
instance, al-Zamakhshari mentions al-Hasan al-Basrias stating: 
“There is nothing abrogated in surah al-Mda’idah.” 3° In the same 
vein, Abi Maysarah states: “There are eighteen obligations, 
faridah, in surah al-M@’idah, and nothing is abrogated in it.”>7 
Furthermore, al-Zamakhshari ascribes a hadith to the Prophet, 
wherein he states: 


Surah al-M@’idah is from the last Qur’anic chapters revealed; therefore 
treat all lawful issues in it as lawful, and all unlawful as unlawful.? a 
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The content of this particular hadith is narrated by al-Qasim 
ibn Salam in his book Fada’il al-Qur’an, through the following 
chain of transmission: “We were told by Abi al-Iaman from Abi 
Bakr ibn ‘Abdullah ibn Abi Maryam from Dumrah ibn Habib 
and ‘Atiyyah ibn Qays, who said: the Prophet — peace be upon 
him - said...” and then mentions the above hadith.>? 

However, the chain of transmission contains a gap between 
Dumrah ibn Habib, ‘Atiyyah ibn Qays and the Prophet. In other 
words, there is ommission in the chain in terms of the name of a 
Companion, since both Dumrah ibn Habib? and ‘Atiyyah ibn 
Qays*! were Successors (tabi‘tin). Because of this discontinuity, 
the hadith is defined as Mursal (a hadith where the chain only 
goes up to a Successor) and classified as weak (da‘7f). Moreover, 
one of the narrators, Abi Bakr ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Aba Maryam, 
has been subject to criticism with scholars in the field of hadith 
unanimous on his weakness as a narrator of ahadith.4* Although 
this particular hadith is cited by al-Zamakhshari as evidence for 
negating abrogation in surah al-Md’idah, it is weak and there- 
fore cannot be accepted. Nevertheless there exists another 
hadith in which the same meaning is transmitted through anoth- 
er chain of transmitters and which is classified as authentic. 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal narrates it as follows: 


We were told by ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mahdi, who said: We were told by 
Mu‘awiyah from Abi al-Zahiriyyah, from Jubayr ibn Nufayr who said: “I 
visited ‘A’ishah and she asked me: ‘Do you read surah al-Ma’idah?’” He 
said: “I answered: ‘Yes, I do.’ She said: ‘It was the last surah revealed, there- 
fore whatever lawful matters you find in it, consider them as lawful, and 
whatever unlawful matters you find in it, consider them as unlawful.’ I also, 
asked her about the Prophet’s character and she said: ‘His character was 
the Qur’an.’”43 


After careful examination Shuaib al-Arnaut concludes the 
hadith’s chain of transmission to be authentic and all transmit- 
ters trustworthy (thiqdat).4+ The same hadith is also narrated by 
al-Hakim in his Al-Mustadrak, wherein he concludes that “the 
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hadith is authentic and in accordance with the conditions of the 
Two Shaykhs,*5 but they did not record it.”4° Therefore, taken 
together, both hadith constitute reliable evidence proving al- 
Ma’idah to have been the last surah revealed. Accordingly, al- 
Zarkashi’s chronological order of Qur’anic chapters, defines al- 
Ma’idah as the last surah revealed. He also remarks that in his 
Farewell Sermon (during his final Hajj) the Prophet recited from 
al-M@idah. After Prophet Muhammad delivered the sermon, 
the following verses of the Qur’an were revealed: 


This day I have perfected your religion for you, completed My Favor upon 
you, and have chosen for you Islam as your religion. (Al-Ma’idah, 5:3 47 


Al-Zarkashi’s claim is supported by ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, 
who narrates that once a Jew said to him: 


“O the chief of believers! There is a verse in your Holy Book which is read 
by all of you (Muslims), and had it been revealed to us, we would have 
taken that day (on which it was revealed as a day of celebration.” ‘Umar ibn 
al-Khattab asked: “Which is that verse?” The Jew replied: “This day I have 
perfected your religion for you, completed My favor upon you, and have 
chosen for you Islam as your religion” (5:3). Umar replied: “No doubt, we 
know when and where this verse was revealed to the Prophet. It was Friday 
and the Prophet was standing at ‘Arafah” (i.e. the Day of Hajj).48 


Under these circumstances, and given that al-Md@’idah was the 
last surah to have been revealed to the Prophet, any claims of 
abrogation whether for the surah in general, or more specifically 
in relation to verse 5:2, are deemed illogical. This conclusion is 
underscored by the opinions of Aba Muslim al-Isfahani,*? 
Muhammad Abu Zahrah,°*° the late Muhammad al-Ghazali>* 
and other scholars who see absolutely no case for abrogation in 
the entire Qur’an. 

In sum, as historical analysis has revealed, no authentic evi- 
dence exists to support the claim of abrogation for verse 5:2. 
Furthermore, both the chronological order of surah al-Ma@’idah 
as well as an authentic hadith concerning it, constitute decisive 
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evidence that the entire content of the surah is not subject to 
abrogation. 

The sentence “Help (ta‘a@wanii) ye one another in righteous- 
ness and piety” pertaining to the objective of cooperation is 
another case in point. This concerns an exclusive restriction in 
meaning of the scope of the imperative ta‘awanii, or cooperate 
(translated as help by Yusuf Ali). For example, al-Tabari seems 
to confine this cooperation to believers, stating: “The meaning 
of ‘and cooperate in righteousness and piety,’ (5:2), is to help - 
O, believers — each other in righteousness.”>5* To refute this 
exclusive meaning we need to examine the textual context and 
implications of verse 5:2. 

In terms of the textual context of the verse, the first thing to 
note is that from its very beginning the surah inclusively com- 
mands the fulfilment of all contracts and obligations: “O ye who 
believe! Fulfil (all) obligations” (Qur’an al-M@’idah 5:1). 

The purpose of the Arabic definite article al attached to the 
word obligations, al-‘ugiid, is to show the inclusivity of all obli- 
gations, istighraq al-jins.5> In other words, the grammatical 
function of the definite article indicates that believers are obliged 
to fulfil all their contracts and obligations equally with all people. 
In fact, this is a kind of inclusive cooperation in righteousness. 

Note also the textual context of verse 5:5 which mentions the 
food and chaste women of the People of the Book as being lawful 
for Muslims. Now, if cooperation had meant an exclusive col- 
laboration between Muslims only, then surely such legislation 
would have been highly controversial? In fact surah al-Ma’idah 
deals extensively with topics related to the People of the Book, 
and this together with the title of the surah itself, emphasise the 
need for an inclusive cooperation based on righteousness and 
piety. 

And in this we cannot, in addition, ignore the overall context 
of the Qur’an, which also does not support exclusivity of cooper- 
ation. This is largely because the Qur’an in many places 
encourages inclusive cooperation with the other in righteous- 
ness. So, for instance, we read in surah al-Tawbah: 
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If one amongst the Pagans asks thee for asylum, grant it to him, so that he 
may hear the Word of Allah; and then escort him to where he can be secure. 
That is because they are men without knowledge. (Qur’an al-Tawbah 9:6) 


This verse (revealed in one of the latest Madinan surahs) 
clearly encourages cooperation with the polytheists in goodness. 
Therefore, as long as the Islamic concept of cooperation with the 
other is regulated by righteousness and piety, it seems at the very 
least, unreasonable to presume that it is limited exclusively to 
Muslims. Even, according to the Qur’an, the potential result of 
inclusive cooperation is mutual love: 


It may be that Allah will grant love (and friendship) between you and 
those whom ye (now) hold as enemies. For Allah has power (over all 
things); And Allah is Oft-Forgiving, Most Merciful. (Qur’an al- 
Mumtahinah 60:7) 


Turning next to the textual implications of verse 5:2, we focus 
onthe part directly related to the imperative of cooperation: 


...and let not the hatred of some people in (once) shutting you out of the 

Sacred Mosque lead you to transgression (and hostility on your part). 
Help ye one another in righteousness and piety, but help ye not one 
another in sin and rancour: fear Allah: for Allah is strict in punishment. 
(Qur’an al-M@idah 5:2) 


The verse refers to a historical conflict which occurred 
between the polytheists and Muslims in Hudaybiyyah when the 
former prevented the latter, including the Prophet, from visiting 
the Ka‘bah. More particularly, with the aim of preventing 
Muslims from committing possible transgressions, the verse on 
the one hand prescribes detachment from the historical context 
of the conflict, and on the other commands cooperation in right- 
eousness and piety. The two imperatives are joined together 
through a conjunction known in Arabic grammar as waw al-‘atf 
(a particular type of “and”) which indicates a relationship 
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between the two orders. In other words, the verse establishes 
cooperation in an inclusive sense, on an honorable ground 
detached from the historical conflict. Thus, through the function 
of the waw al-‘atf the past is reconciled with the present.*+ 

The idea of reconciliation between the past and the present 
through the channel of inclusive cooperation in righteousness 
and piety can be deduced from al-Zamakhshari’s comment on 
the verse. He remarks that to cooperate in righteousness and 
piety means to forgive, whereas the prohibition of cooperation 
in sin and rancour means not to take revenge.®> It is clear that 
those who should be forgiven with no revenge taken on them are 
the polytheists. This in turn implies that cooperation in right- 
eousness and piety, according to the Qur’an, has humanistic 
dimensions. Furthermore, Ibn Ashur defines the command to 
cooperate in righteousness and piety as reason (ta‘/il) for the pro- 
hibition on taking revenge.5° We are to bring the good out in 
each other as human beings. Overall, this means that coopera- 
tion in righteousness and piety in itself is a course of ethical 
action advanced by the Qur’an as a main objective of human 
relations. 

The humanistic dimensions of cooperation in goodness are 
presented more vividly in al-Qurtubi’s comment on the verse. He 
points out that “God’s prescription of cooperation in righteous- 
ness and piety concerns all human beings.” 5” More significantly, 
in his comment on verse 5:2, Ibn al-Qayim al-Jawziyyah con- 
cludes that “the purpose of human relations is cooperation in 
righteousness and piety... such a purpose comes in accordance 
with the divine wisdom of creating humans on the basis of per- 
petual need for mutual help and cooperation.”5* Hence, in 
addition to being inclusive, al-Jawziyyah’s conclusion also 
defines the objective of cooperation in righteousness and piety as 
an unchangeable divine law in this world. 

Therefore, both the textual context as well as the textual 
implications of verse 5:2 prove the scope of the imperative of 
positive cooperation to be universal, ruling out any exclusive 
interpretation in this regard. 
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As far as the civilisational context of today’s world is con- 
cerned, we have unprecedented proof of the significance of this 
concept for the peaceful existence of mankind. Universal human 
cooperation in good works resonates perhaps more deeply than 
any time before, in an era which is witnessing increasing global 
integration and need for global sustained peace. So, it might have 
been one of the reasons why a number of modern exegetes have 
emphasised the objective of cooperation in righteousness and 
piety as an irreplaceable principle of society. For example, Rida 
states that “cooperation is one of the pillars of social guidance in 
the Qur’an.”5? Of course, it is a fact that human beings are natu- 
rally social creatures, but what Rida may have intended is that 
humans are naturally oriented towards cooperation in whatever 
sense, but the Qur’an has guided them to that kind of coopera- 
tion which is related to righteousness and piety, and prohibited 
cooperation in sin and rancour. In this way, righteousness (birr), 
in verse 5:2 is understood in its broadest sense to mean morality 
towards human beings, including human rights.°° On the other 
hand rancour, or rather aggression (‘udwdn), is understood in its 
broadest sense as meaning immorality towards humans, i.e. 
aggression against human life, property, and dignity.*" 

Another modern exegete, al-Tabatabai, defines cooperation 
in righteousness and piety, and non-cooperation in sin and ran- 
cour, respectively as “a principle of Islamic religion.”°* More 
strikingly, al-Sharawi asserts that: “It is the cooperation in right- 
eousness and piety that makes the faith a universal issue.” 
Al-Sharawi’s statement is of paramount importance to the 
process of normative religious pluralism, since it (the statement) 
establishes the universality of Islam on the basis of inclusive 
cooperation in righteousness and piety. It is worth noting here 
the paradox which abrogationists face, that of requiring restric- 
tion of cooperation with the “other” whilst simultaneously 
earnestly calling that “other” to the universality of Islam. 

In summary, some classical sources of Qur’anic exegesis 
regard verse 5:2 as abrogated, whereas others restrict the imper- 
ative of righteous cooperation as applicable only to Muslims. 
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Such interpretations, on the one hand, have given the impression 
that Islam is an entirely exclusive religion, whilst on the other 
have opened ample room for speculation and misleading conclu- 
sions. However, as analysis of verse 5:2 has shown, the impera- 
tive to cooperate in righteousness and piety is neither subject to 
abrogation nor to restriction. Thus, the universality of the Qur’- 
anic prescription of cooperating in righteousness and piety can 
serve as a main objective of normative religious pluralism in terms 
of mutual engagement in the field of religious commonalities. 


[3] 
Competing With the Other in Good Works: 
Mutual Contribution — Tasabuq 


Previous sections have thus far discussed two main objectives of 
normative religious pluralism in the Qur’an: knowledge of, and 
cooperation with, the other. As explained, the former signifies 
the need for mutual understanding, whereas the latter indicates 
mutual engagement in the process of religious pluralism. 

This section examines a third Qur’anic imperative which is to 
compete with the other in good works. Constituting an impor- 
tant objective of normative religious pluralism, unlike the pre- 
vious two, it emphasises the importance of active contribution. 
Taken as a whole we see in the three objectives a movement of 
ascent from mere understanding to engagement to active contri- 
bution, transforming religious pluralism into a dynamic process. 

The objective of competing in good works is derived mainly 
from two Qur’anic verses: 


To each is a goal to which he inne’? then strive together (as in a race) 
towards all that is good. Wheresoever ye are, Allah will bring you 
together. For Allah hath power over all things. (Qur’an al-Baqarah 
2:148) 


To each among you have We prescribed a law and an open way. If 
Allah had so willed, He would have made youa single People, but (His 
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plan is) to test you in what He hath given you: so strive as ina race in all 
virtues. The goal of you all is to Allah. It is He that will show you the 
truth of the matters in which ye dispute. (Qur’an al-M@’idah 5:48) 


Generally speaking, the meaning of both verses is directed 
towards the idea that despite the existence of diversity, efforts 
should be concentrated on vying with one another in good 
works. In this way, the prescription of competing with the other 
in the context of diversity can be considered as a significant 
objective of normative religious pluralism. 

However, certain classical Qur’anic exegetes have once again 
limited the scope of the verse, applying an exclusive meaning to 
the idea of competing with one another in good works, limiting 
this understanding to Muslims rather than the whole of human- 
ity. In fact, the exclusive approach predominates in respect of 
these sources. For example, al-Tabari comments on 2:148: 


What God means by His words “then strive together (as in a race) towards 
all that is good” (2:1 48) is that: [here al-Tabari speaks directly on behalf of 
God] I explained the truth to you O believers and guided you to the Oiblah 
which Jews and Christians, and all other communities have gone astray 
from. Therefore, as a token of gratitude to your God, embark on doing 
righteous deeds...And in order not to go astray as previous communities 
did, keep your Qiblah and do not lose it like they did.°5 


Al-Tabari supports this statement by citing Qatadah accord- 
ing to whom the meaning of “then strive together (as in a race) 
towards all that is good” (2:148), is not to be defeated in respect 
of your Oiblah.*° 

Yet at the same time some of these classical assumptions are 
shown to be inconsistent with regards to claims for exclusivity. 
For instance, while in 2:148 al-Tabari confines competing in 
good works to Muslims only, in 5:48 he apparently lifts the 
restriction to include all people. This is understood from the con- 
text of his comment on 5:48, and more clearly from the usage of 
the general word nds (people). According to al-Tabari the mean- 
ing of “so strive as in a race in all virtues” (5:48), is to be 
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understood as “embark — O people®’ — on doing righteous deeds 
and seeking closeness to your God.” °° 

Inconsistency again appears in Ibn Ashur’s comments on the 
two verses. In relation to 2:1 48 he appears to take a highly exclu- 
sive position stating the imperative of competing in good works 
to be directed to Muslims only. This in order not to involve them 
in any debate with the People of the Book over the Oiblah, but 
rather to concentrate their efforts on resolving the problems of 
Muslim society.°? In contrast he suddenly becomes inclusive 
when it comes to 5:48, regarding the statement of diversity and 
endorsement to compete in all virtues stipulated in the verse as 
applicable to all humanity. He explains that diversity is the result 
of man’s freedom of choice endowed by God to all humanity. 
Thus the wisdom in man’s competing with one another in good 
works is to realise truth in knowledge, morals, and belief.7° 

Therefore, what we have in these explanations of the two 
verses from the exegetical sources is absolute exclusivism or 
unsystematic inclusivism, which fail to emphasise the Qur’an’s 
prescription to compete in good works as being a universal 
objective of human relations. To prove this latter point we need 
to first examine the textual context in which the verses exist. In 
this respect, it should be noted that both surahs al-Baqarah and 
al-M@’idah are Madinan, meaning that the verses were revealed 
in a diverse society. This makes it more likely that the purpose of 
the verses was to recognise diversity as a matter of earthly fact 
and to construct out of it a universal objective, rather than create 
a homogeneous society. 

In fact, the textual context of both verses appears to favor the 
universality of the objective to compete in good works. Looking 
at verse 2:148, we see how diversity as a matter of earthly fact is 
confirmed through the discussion on the Oiblah. The Qur’an 
states that no one religious community will ever follow the 
Oiblah of the other. This is because, “to each is a goal, wijhah, to 
which he turns” (2:148). According to Ibn Ashur, wijhah means 
“a way of thinking,””* while al-Sharawi clarifies that the mean- 
ing of wijhah is based on the freedom of choice.”* Therefore, in 
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this textual context, the verse implies that human cognitive sys- 
tems are different, but regardless of the fact, there should be a 
common objective of competing in good works (fastabiqii al- 
khayrat). 

With regard to verse 5:48, there is no disagreement on its 
occurring in the textual context of discussion on the three divine 
revelations of the Torah, Gospel, and the Qur’an. For this reason 
al-Razi states that “to each among you have we prescribed a law 
and an open way”, addresses the Jews, Christians, and the 
Muslims.73 Moreover, the verse explicitly points to diversity as 
an undeniable fact of this life: “If Allah had so willed, He would 
have made you a single People, but (His plan is) to test you in 
what He hath given you: so strive as in a race in all virtues” 
(5:48). Therefore, the historical as well as textual context of both 
verses serves to justify the argument that the verses construct out 
of diversity an inclusive objective to compete in good works. 

The sentence “so strive together as in a race in all virtues 
(fastabiqu al-khayrdat)” (2:148, 5:48) is an imperative with the 
Arabic verb fastabiqi being mainly translated into English as 
“strive together as in a race” and also “vie with one another, or 
simply race.” Yet what is the precise meaning of fastabiqii? It is 
important to look into the Qur’anic usage of the word, the most 
relevant being traced in surah Yusuf: “So they both raced each 
other to the door” (Qur’an Yasuf 12:25) 

The verse illustrates a dynamic incident in which Joseph and 
the ‘Aziz’s’* wife race to reach a door which the wife had locked. 
Each had a different reason to get there first. Hers was an 
attempt to seduce him, whilst his was to escape the room. The 
race therefore was not based on acommon purpose. 

In another part of surah Yasuf, the word istabag is men- 
tioned: “We went racing with one another” (Qur’an Yasuf 12: 
17). But here, instead of dynamic action as in 12:25, the word 
nastabiq in the verse is understood to mean proof of excellence 
among people in a certain activity.”> 

Therefore, the Qur’anic usage of the word istabaq shows it to 
have connotations of dynamic action (whose aim can be positive 
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or negative) as well as meaning proof of excellence among a 
group of people in a certain activity. 

Under these circumstances, the imperative “fastabiqii al- 
khayrat,” “so strive together as in a race in all virtues” (2:148, 
5:48) can be understood to mean both realising the objective of 
active and dynamic contribution and also excelling in our action 
to achieve our objectives to the best of our ability (note so long as 
this competition is towards virtuous goals). And this applies to 
the process of normative religious pluralism. Since a race can be 
used for achieving positive and negative purposes, the Qur’an 
limits the act of competing only to noble and righteous goals 
whilst it disapproves of any kind of competing in sin, transgres- 
sion, or any evil purpose: 


Many of them dost thou see, racing each other in sin and transgression, and 
their eating of things forbidden. Evil indeed are the things that they do. 
(Qur’an al-M@’idah 5:62) 


In fact, this combining of notions of competition with good- 
ness in the Qur’an gears the process of normative religious 
pluralism towards servicing a noble and humanitarian objective 
whilst preventing it from serving nefarious ends. In this respect, 
reflecting on verse 5:48, the Christian theologian Grodz remarks 
critically that: 


The notion of vying or competing combined with goodness is inappropri- 
ate in the contemporary Western world where these terms have recently 
become more often associated with a ruthless way of attaining one’s own 
goals. In an approach like that, other people are basically treated as objects- 
rivals, opponents or, at worst, enemies. Thus, they become an obstacle 


Pe tediae, SG 
rather than a source of inspiration.” 


Another meaning which can be derived from “fastabiqi al- 
khayrat” is to strive with one another for moral and spiritual 
development, which in turn positively affects all other aspects of 


daily life. Needless to say, in the context of today’s world so vital 
is the need for moral and spiritual growth that all religions are in 
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agreement as to its urgent development and advancement. Once 
again, it is worth quoting a Christian viewpoint on this meaning 
of “fastabiqi al-khayrat”. Thus according to Grodz: 


In my understanding, ‘vying in good works’ implies some sort of noble 
competition that inspires and encourages people to do what is good. There 
is space for sincerity and authenticity, but not for pretence. ‘Vying in good 
works’ also means striving for spiritual development in a way that does not 
apply any pressure on others to accept someone else’s point of view and 
convictions, but at the same time gives an opportunity to present unobtru- 
sively the spiritual wealth of one’s religion to followers of other religions, 


and to draw creatively on the wealth of other traditions.”” 


In summary, the Qur’anic prescription of competing in good 
works is limited exclusively to, in most exegetical sources, 
Muslims or at least not systematically emphasised as a universal 
objective of human relations. However, examination of the 
Qur’anic textual as well as overall context, as well as today’s 
civilisational context, reveals the imperative to compete in good 
works to be a universal Qur’anic order. Thus, emerging from a 
textual context discussing religious particularities, the Qur’anic 
imperative to compete positively in all virtues in actual fact 
encourages humanity to energise and make a healthy and active 
contribution leading to the emergence of excellence and develop- 
ment in society. In this sense, the Qur’anic universal prescription 
of competing in good works forms one of the main objectives of 
normative religious pluralism. 


[4] 
Mutual Support — Taddafu‘ 


Another main objective of normative religious pluralism that the 
Qur’an recognises is a mutual support between religions. Com- 
pared to the previous three objectives of religious pluralism, that 
is, mutual understanding, cooperation, and contribution, the 
objective of mutual support creates a real test for religious 
co-existence. How can religiously committed people express 
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support for religions different from theirs? In this respect, the 
Qur’an points out that the objective of mutual support between 
religions concerns mainly the protection of religious freedom, 
which is the most important foundation of religious pluralism. 
Secondly, it concerns the issue of repelling any oppression and 
aggression on earth. 

To further elaborate on this statement regarding the objective 
of mutual support, we need to explore Qur’anic verses relevant 
to the issue of interfaith support. In this regard, the most central 
verses discussing the issue occur in surah al-Hajj: 


To those against whom war is made, permission is given (to fight), because 
they are wronged; — and verily, Allah is most powerful for their aid;— (They 
are) those who have been expelled from their homes in defiance of right, - 
(for no cause) except that they say, “our Lord is Allah”. Did not Allah 
check one set of people by means of another, there would surely have been 
pulled down monasteries, churches, synagogues, and mosques, in which 
the name of Allah is commemorated in abundant measure. Allah will cer- 
tainly aid those who aid his (cause); — for verily Allah is full of Strength, 
Exalted in Might, (able to enforce His Will). (Qur’an al-Hajj 22:3.9-40) 


Generally speaking, the verses define oppression and espe- 
cially the restriction of religious freedom as the main reason for 
permission to use physical self-defence. The verses also point out 
that lack of self-defence against oppression inescapably leads to 
overwhelming corruption destroying religions.7° 

Yet, restriction of the scope of these two verses as well as the 
cause (oppression and restriction of religious freedom) of the 
implied mutual support has led a number of Qur’anic exegesis 
sources to once again interpret them exclusively. For example, in 
his interpretation of “Did not Allah check one set of people by 
means of another”, al-Zamakhshari divides the set of people 
into Muslims and unbelievers, and states that if God had not 
repelled unbelievers with Muslims, the polytheists would have 
destroyed the holy places of all religions.”? Similarly, al-Razi 
comments on this part of the verse that “God gives permission 
for the followers of His religion to fight unbelievers.”*®° Even 
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Tantawi with respect to the verse goes on to confine the law of 
mutual support (tadafu‘) to the issue of belief and unbelief.** 

It seems that a large number of Qur’anic exegetes, influenced 
by certain methodological perceptions and particular historical 
events, have limited the scope of mutual support to certain ideo- 
logical boundaries and thus reduced the universality of the 
Qur’anic objective to an exclusive aim pertaining to one particu- 
lar group of people. Given this, we need to explore the historical, 
textual, and thematic implications of the verses in order to chal- 
lenge this exclusive claim. 

With regards to historical context no authentic occasion of 
revelation has been narrated in relation to the verses. However, 
what is explicitly clear from the content of al-Hajj is that the 
surah is a Madinan one. Correspondingly, in the chronological 
order of the revelation of the surahs set by al-Zarkashi, he recog- 
nizes al-Hajj to be a Madinan surah.** Another point to 
historically consider is that, according to al-Tabari, those who 
were expelled from their homes without any rights were 
Muslims suffering religious persecution at the hands of the 
Makkan polytheists. Consequently, it was religious persecution 
which led to the Hijrah (Muslim migration from Makkah to 
Madinah).*3 

Putting these two points together (al-Hajj being a Madinan 
surah and the issue of religious persecution in Makkah), what we 
can deduce is that verses 22:3.9-40 were revealed at the very early 
stage of Madinan society, or shortly after the migration (Hijrah). 
In other words the permission to fight in self-defence (revealed in 
the passive voice “yuqatalan, ”) against the religious persecution 
of the Makkans, was revealed in the multicultural society of 
Madinah which had offered asylum to the Muslims. An impor- 
tant implication of this revelation in the multicultural setting of 
Madinah — and the absence of such revelation in the homoge- 
neous society of Makkah — is that to repel oppression requires a 
united front, that is inclusive mutual support between religions. 
So, this might have been the reason for the Prophet’s establish- 
ment of the Constitution of Madinah shortly after his arrival in 
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the city, through which he realized in actuality and thereby prac- 
tically the objective of mutual support by uniting all religious 
groups on the basis of protecting human rights and repelling 
oppression. 

In fact, implications for the inclusivity of mutual support 
between religions can be traced back even earlier to Makkah. It 
is a well-known fact that the Prophet sought support from the 
Christians in Abyssinia, and also historical fact that he turned to 
the Christian scholar Waraqah for advice as well as support as 
explicitly underlined in Waraqah’s answer offering the Prophet 
support: 


Anyone who came with something similar to what you [Muhammad] have 
brought was treated with hostility; if I should remain alive till the day 
when you will be turned out [by your people] then I would support you 
strongly.°4 


Turning to the textual meaning of verses 22:39-40, we try to 
uncover the real reason for the permission given to fight oppres- 
sion and religious persecution. This was not an ideological point 
of view. For this reason, al-Tabari states that the meaning of 
“Did not Allah check one set of people by means of another”, 
should be understood in its broadest sense to include all people, 
since God has not provided any indication for the restriction of 
the meaning.®’ Furthermore, al-Sharawi makes it clear that the 
verse concerns all of humanity, and cannot be restricted to the 
classification of believers and unbelievers. More explicitly, he 
states that the verse is related to the issue of oppression at every 
time and every place.*° Therefore, with the purpose of protecting 
religious freedom and repelling oppression, God has enabled 
people to unite themselves in order to protect their rights. For 
this reason, the Qur’an stipulates that “if God had not enabled 
people to defend themselves against one another” (Asad, Qur’an 
22:40), there would have been destruction in terms of religion. 

Actually, by mentioning the threat of monasteries, churches, 
synagogues, and mosques being destroyed together in the 
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context of religious persecution, the Qur’an underlines the 
importance of mutual support among religions against oppres- 
sion. Moreover, according to al-Tabatabai, this threat of 
destruction is not restricted to the physical aspects of the places 
of worship, but also to the entire religion.®” Thus increasing the 
responsibility of faiths to act inclusively, working on a united 
front to support one another in repelling oppression and protect- 
ing religious freedom. 

So, protection of religious freedom requires religiously inclu- 
sive support. If religions fail to do this they jeopardise not only 
their own existence, but also the meaningful existence of all 
humanity. This fact is stressed by the Qur’an in the context of the 
Children of Israel and their oppression and fight to gain their 
religious freedom.®** After the oppression is successfully repelled, 
the Qur’an concludes that “...And if God had not enabled people 
to defend themselves against one another, corruption would 
surely overwhelm the earth” (Asad, Qur’an 2:251). 

The objective of mutual support between religions, therefore, 
concerns the protection of religion and thus the protection of 
human life from any kind of corruption. According to Abu 
Zahrah, the protection of religion in the context of Islam means 
protection of any religion, even the religion of Zoroastrianism, 
since religiosity is what distinguishes human beings from other 
creatures. In this respect, the protection of religion is perceived 
as the protection of the holiest meaning of human life.*? 

The inclusivity of the objective of mutual support is also 
underscored by the textual context of the surah al-Hajj, where 
the humanistic approach seems to be the main feature of the 
surah. Surah al-Hajj consists of 78 verses in which the general 
word “people” (nds) is mentioned fifteen times. More strikingly, 
the surah begins by addressing all people “O Mankind” and 
ends (with regards to the last part of the content, i.e. the last 
page) by addressing all people. 

In the context of today’s world, mutual support between dif- 
fering faiths has become without doubt one of the main objec- 
tives of a large number of international events and organisations. 
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And this development is vital given an increasingly volatile cli- 
mate in which initiatives for burning and bombing religious 
temples, attempts to burn religious scripture, and easy insulting 
of holy prophets, has put faiths and those who profess them in 
danger. It is of paramount importance therefore that all religions 
work together in a climate of mutual support not competition 
against such aggression. 

In sum analysis has shown that the claim of limiting mutual 
support exclusively to Muslims is based on classical opinion only 
and not underpinned by any compelling argument. What we do 
discover through an exegetical examination of verses 22:39-49 
(using a systematic methodology) however, is that implementa- 
tion of this mutual support does not depend on a specific belief 
system or ideology. In fact, the scope of the Qur’anic objective 
covers universally all parties protecting religious freedom and 
repelling any kind of oppression. For this reason, the universality 
of mutual support between religions in the context of diversity 
can be accommodated by the Qur’an as one of the main objec- 
tives of normative religious pluralism. 


[5] 


Conclusion 


Some sources of Qur’anic exegesis have limited the universal 
objectives of the human relationship exclusively to Muslims, 
whereas other sources have been inconsistent in this regard. In 
addition to the specific historical circumstances in which they 
wrote and which could have influenced their interpretation, the 
failure of these sources to recognise systematically the universal- 
ity of anumber of common human objectives seems also to have 
emerged largely from an absence of a holistic thematic approach 
to the Qur’an. Having applied the holistic thematic approach in 
this chapter, we discover that the Qur’an universally endorses 
four main objectives of the human relationship, which in ascend- 
ing order are: 
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a) Mutual understanding -—ta‘aruf 

b) Mutual engagement — ta‘awun 

c) Mutual contribution —istibag al-khayrat 
d) Mutual support —tadafu‘ 


Note all four objectives are mentioned in Madinan surahs. In 
other words ina multicultural society. They are also mentioned 
in the textual context of religious diversity making them serve as 
main targets of normative religious pluralism. This wider more 
inclusive understanding immediately forms the basis, or axis, for 
a peacebuilding process, wherein achieving universal righteous- 
ness and excellence in the context of diversity is seen as the final 
goal of normative religious pluralism. 
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normative religious pluralism in terms of its ethical 

foundations, structural elements and main objectives, it 
is important next to analyse another factor. This is certain 
Qur’anic prescriptions, or concepts, which seemingly contradict 
the concept of religious pluralism as elaborated. The verses con- 
cerning these prescriptions can be grouped into two categories: 
those related to the issue of warfare and fighting; and those 
imperatives related to alliance with non-Muslims. 

It is important to examine the verses in question because 
alongside their supposed contradiction of religious pluralism, 
they are also historically underpinned by scholarly opinions not 
in favor of the peacebuilding process —a stance which needless to 
say affects negatively interfaith relations. Moreover, historically 
grasped as contradictory to normative religious pluralism, these 
groups of verses are often quoted as evidence to support an 
exclusivist view of interfaith relations. There is also the issue of 
Islamic concepts of warfare and alliance. These present a diffi- 
cult area in terms of being accurately understood by non- 


He= explored exegetically the Qur’anic conception of 
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Muslims in the Western context, thus leading to speculation, 
misleading statements and conclusions often being made in 
regard to these two notions. For instance, in his work God, 
Muhammad and the Unbelievers, David Marshall attempts to 
make the case that it is instinctive to the sincere worshipper of 
God to seek to emulate, in attitude and in action, the divine 
mind, which in the case of Islam, according to Marshall, declares 
war on unbelievers. The author’s perception of Muslims as 
God’s weapon for punishing unbelievers, thus leads him to draw 
the conclusion that for Muslims their relationship with non- 
Muslims is always based on war." This conclusion is likely if, like 
the author, one ignores essential rules and conditions regulating 
the hermeneutical process of Qur’anic exegesis. 

Given problematic areas such as these, this chapter analyses 
and elucidates the meaning as well as root cause of the Qur’anic 
prescriptions to fight and those which prohibit taking non- 
Muslims as allies. In doing so, it aims to advance a progressive 
understanding of these ideas in the light of normative religious 
pluralism. In fact, the chapter seeks to answer the question of 
whether Qur’anic normative teachings, from this particular 
angle related to the issues of warfare and alliance, contradict 
religious pluralism. 


[1] 
An Analysis of the Qur’anic View on Warfare 
Contextualised to Normative Religious Pluralism 


The issue of warfare in the Qur’an will be studied within the con- 
text of normative religious pluralism. This means it will only be 
analysed in terms of whether the Qur’an’s prescription to fight 
contradicts the principles of religious pluralism. The key to 
understanding this lies in establishing the root cause for Muslims 
to fight (gital) in the Qur’an. QOital and its derivatives (from the 
linguistic root q-t-l) are specifically used in the Qur’an for mili- 
tary fighting and war. Note the term jihad falls beyond the scope 
of this study and will not be examined. Its meaning is far more 
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general and also concerns inner struggle as well as human effort 
to the utmost of one’s ability in the way of God, and in every 
aspect of life. 

Analysis will focus on three main aspects: the historical back- 
ground of warfare at the time of the Qur’anic revelation; a 
morphological analysis of q-t-l, and some of its derivatives; a 
textual and contextual study of some Qur’anic verses containing 
the command to fight. 


Historical Background of Warfare 
At the Time of the Qur’anic Revelation 


Methodologically speaking, historical context is important for 
the hermeneutical interpretation of Qur’anic verses, in other 
words the latter should not be detached from their historical 
context. Accordingly, to viably understand the Qur’an’s concept 
of warfare, we need to create a virtual historic climate similar to 
that in which the verses referring to war were revealed. 

To begin with the essential thing to note is that the Qur’an 
was first revealed in a harsh and intolerant nomadic environ- 
ment which failed to recognise peaceful co-existence among 
difference. The Revelation began in Makkah, which was a part 
of Arabia Ferox, or Wild Arabia in which ‘Adnani Arabs lived. 
Ibn Khaldiin describes their nature as: “The Arabs are a savage 
nation, fully accustomed to savagery and the things that cause it. 
Savagery has become their character and nature.”* Tribal des- 
potism, oppression, and injustice were features of their society, 
and their life was far removed from any democratic values. Ibn 
Khaldin states: “Under the rule of Bedouins, their subjects live 
as ina state of anarchy, without law. Anarchy destroys mankind 
and ruins civilisation.” ‘Adnani Arabs lived in an environment, 
where “blood relationship alone traces the orbit of their lives.”4 
Raised in these conditions their way of thinking was “purely 
egotistic,”> intolerant, and violent. For this reason, in the cen- 
turies preceding the Qur’an as well as during the Revelation, 
much warfare too place between the Arabs. These wars are 
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known as Ayyam al-‘Arab, literally Days of the Arabs, wherein 
day refers to battles. These early Arabian epics chronicled the 
wars among and within the tribes. According to Hajji Khalifah, 
there have been two compilations of Ayyam al-‘Arab. The first, 
known to have been written by Aba ‘Ubaydah Mu‘ammar 
ibn al-Muthanna, mentions 1200 Days, or battles, The second, 
attributed to Abi al-Faraj al-Asbahani, mentions 1700 battles.° 
Some of these battles lasted decades. For example, the war of 
Basts between Taghlib and Bakr, two ‘Adnani tribes, lasted for 
40 years (495-535), and all because (such was his despotic 
nature) Kulayb, the leader of Taghlib, could not bear to hear his 
wife Jalilah, originally from Bakr, claim her brother Jassas to be 
the greatest man ever.’ 

Therefore, the environment in which the Qur’anic revelation 
began was inherently marked by severe war and entrenched in 
violence. Pre-Islamic Arabia was not therefore an environment 
that was prepared to co-exist with Qur’anic teachings, since “the 
gulf between the moral views of the Arabs [Makkans] and the 
prophet’s ethical teachings [was] deep and unbridgeable.”® This 
gulf generated widespread tension, which later turned into all 
out war against Muslims on three fronts. Asa result, Muslims in 
Madinah were facing attack on three fronts and had to somehow 
face this multi-level onslaught: 


The first [front] was against the polytheists of Mecca who initially 
oppressed [Muslims] and expelled them out of their homes. The second 
front was against the Jews in Medina who were hostile to the Prophet and 
sided with the Meccan polytheists, in spite of all the Prophet’s efforts to 
remind them of the monotheistic and Abrahamic bonds that related them 
to the Muslims and to secure their rights in his document following his 
immigration to Medina. The third front was against the Bedouins, possibly 
the worst of all enemies since they were scattered across Arabia, were 
known to be mercurial and opportunistic, and were open to being used by 
the enemies of Islam in Mecca and the Jews in Medina against Muslims.? 


Under these circumstances and threat, Muslims were permit- 
ted to defend themselves: 
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To those against whom war is made, permission is given (to fight), because 
they are wronged; —- and verily, Allah is Most Powerful for their aid; - 
(They are) those who have been expelled from their homes in defiance of 
right, — (for no cause) except that they say, “our Lord is Allah”. Did not 
Allah check one set of people by means of another, there would surely have 
been pulled down monasteries, churches, synagogues, and mosques, in 
which the name of Allah is commemorated in abundant measure. Allah 
will certainly aid those who aid his (cause); — for verily Allah is full of 
Strength, Exalted in Might, (able to enforce His Will). (Qur’an al-Hajj 
2.2:39-40) 


Generally speaking, the verses define oppression and espe- 
cially the restriction of religious freedom, as the main reasons for 
the permission to physical self-defence. The verses also point out 
that a lack of self-defence against oppression inescapably leads 
to overwhelming corruption destroying religions.‘° More par- 
ticularly, the verb given in the passive voice yuqataliun, “those 
against whom war is made”, indicates that the real reason for the 
permission to fight was oppression and religious persecution, 
and not due to any belief system different to Islam. For this rea- 
son, al-Sharawi states that the verses are related to the issue of 
oppression at every time and every place."' 

In sum historical examination reveals warfare to have been an 
inherent feature and historical characteristic of pre-Islamic soci- 
ety. And it was in this toxic climate that the Qur’an was revealed. 
It naturally followed that the newly revealed divine message 
would be fought oppressively without reason. Given these cir- 
cumstances and resultant persecution, that is against an 
oppressively initiated war against Muslims, the Qur’an legit- 
imised the right to fight in self-defence. Therefore, the root cause 
of the Qur’anic imperative to fight lay not historically in the dif- 
ferent belief system of the other, but in the oppression and 
persecution of Muslims leading to war being waged against 
them. 
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A Morphological Analysis of the Root q-t-l 


The triliteral linguistic root g-t-] means to cause somebody 
humiliation and fatality,'* or the removal of the soul from the 
body."? In this respect, the literal meaning of q-t-/ is to kill. 
However, its range of meaning also includes to fight because 
fighting is associated with causing humiliation and death. Thus, 
a cause-and-effect relationship exists between the meaning of g- 
t-land that of to fight. 

The root qg-t-/ and its derivatives in the Qur’an exist mostly in 
the form of descriptive text conveying information on historical 
events related to the meaning of q-t-/. And events are mentioned 
for moral lessons to be drawn, in this instance from human expe- 
rience associated with issues relating to q-t-l. Nevertheless, g-t-l 
and its derivatives do exist in the Qur’an in the imperative (or 
command) form, in other words prescribing Muslims to fight. 
Note however, this imperative form of q-t-] constitutes less than 
one percent of the entire Qur’anic content, which fact is essential 
to grasp in terms of the peaceful nature of its message. For it 
should be borne in mind that the Qur’an was revealed in a cli- 
mate of intense violence and constant warfare, in which its verses 
and message of peace, invoking human dignity, stood out all the 
more starkly against a backdrop of fierce tribal aggression and 
hostile mindsets. Note also that the Qur’an contains imperatives 
to peace (i.e. al-Bagarah, 224). 

The q-t-/ linguistic root and its derivatives occur in the Qur’an 
mainly in forms I and III of the Arabic morphological forms. 
Forms II and VIII also exist, but as they are very restricted and do 
not play any role in deriving principles of warfare, they will not 
be analysed. 

The first morphological form is gatala which equates to the 
basic form, or verb pattern, of fa‘ala. The source noun, al- 
masdar, of gatala is qatl. This morphological form shows that 
the action of killing or fighting is initiated from one side without 
a tendency of the other side to retaliate. For this reason, lexicog- 
raphers explain the meaning of the first form of q-t-l by the 
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Arabic word imdtah, which means to cause initially death." 
Because of this, Baalbaki in his Maw id translates the first mor- 
phological form gatala as “to kill, slay, murder, assassinate.” '5 

The third morphological form of q-t-l, is gatala which equates 
to the standard form of fa‘ala. The source noun, al-masdar, of 
qatala is either gital or muqdtalah. The third morphological 
form indicates a consequence of an action and thus adds to the 
first form an associated meaning.'° In other words, the act in the 
third form is conducted in response to another act. In that case, 
qgatala, gital, or muqdatalah means that the act of killing or fight- 
ing is done in response to another initially started act of killing or 
fighting. Accordingly, Baalbaki translates the third morphologi- 
cal form gdtala as “to fight, combat, battle (against),”’” but not 
as to kill, slay, murder, assassinate, though these occur within 
the process of fighting. 

The difference in the meaning then between the first and the 
third morphological forms of q-t-/ is that the first form qgatala, 
qatl, is associated with oppressive as well as aggressive initiation 
of war on others without reasonable reasons for such an action, 
whereas the third form g4tala, gital, or muq@talah, is associated 
with the right to self-defence against unjustly initiated war. 

For this reason, when the Qur’an applies the first morpholog- 
ical form of g-t-/ and not in a textual context of the third form 
qatala, qital, or muqdatalah, it always refers to aggression and 
oppressive fighting and killing of innocent people. For example, 
the Qur’an uses the first morphological form gatala, qatl, with 
reference to Pharaoh’s killing of Bani Israel’s baby boys, the 
killing of prophets by some of the People of the Book, the plot 
hatched by the sons of prophet Jacob to kill Joseph, the pre- 
Islamic tradition of some Arabs to kill their daughters, the killing 
of one of Adam’s sons by the other. All these actions of killing 
were committed oppressively against innocent people reluctant 
to fight or kill. Accordingly, the Qur’an refers to all these cases, 
none of which exists in the textual context of self-defence, by 
using the first morphological form of gatala, qatl. 

As far as the third morphological form gdtala or qital*® is 
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concerned, the Qur’an always uses this in the context of the right 
to self-defence against unjustly initiated war. In other words to 
resist aggression and thus restore peace and justice. 

So, an accurate understanding of the Qur’anic verses relating 
to the issue of fighting requires distinguishing verb forms in 
order to understand correctly the message being conveyed. We 
must not project our own meaning simplistic fashion, but eluci- 
date the meaning being conveyed to us. And we must not take 
verses out of context to suit our own interpretations. 

Keeping this in mind it is important to note that in the follow- 
ing verse in which Muslims are commanded to fight, God’s 
prescription to fight is expressed in the third morphological form 
(gital): 


Fighting is prescribed for you, and ye dislike it. But it is possible that ye dis- 
like a thing which is good for you, and that ye love a thing which is bad for 
you. But Allah knoweth, and ye know not. (Qur’an al-Bagarah 2:216) 


So qital, not qatl, is used in the verse to express the word 
translated as “fighting”. This is a point of huge significance for 
being in the third morphological form it indicates the right to 
self-defence against aggressive oppression. In fact in the entire 
Qur’an nowhere does the word gatala, qatl appear in Form I, 
that is the first morphological form, with reference to the People 
of the Book.’? What does exist in this regard is only the impera- 
tive of the third morphological form q4@tala, qital, indicating that 
fighting People of the Book is prescribed only in the case of their 
unjustly waging war on Muslims, and not due to their beliefs or 
way of thinking. 

Now, the imperative to fight using the verb gatala in its first 
morphological form occurs in four verses of the Qur’an only, 
and in all four occurrences it is with reference to the polytheists 
as well as hypocrites, who are people of war against Muslims. 
With regard to polytheists, the direct imperative occurs in verse 
2:191 (surah al-Bagarah) and verse 9:5 (surah al-Tawbah) 
whereas with regard to the hypocrites, it occurs in verses 89 and 
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91 of surah al-Nis@ (4:89-91). Note, all four verses exist in the 
textual context of the third morphological form, that is gatala, 
qital. In other words, the order given to Muslims to kill in these 
four verses, is related to those polytheists and hypocrites who are 
people of war against Muslims. The context of war in the four 
verses is expressed by the contextual indications (morphological 
and thematic) showing that the Form I imperative to fight (gata- 
la) was prescribed within the context of a war initially waged on 
Muslims. 

In sum, analysis of the linguistic root q-t-l (to fight/kill), 
reveals that the Qur’anic concept of warfare related to the issue 
of fighting is expressed using the third morphological form of 
Arabic verb morphology, that is qatala, qital, or in its textual 
context. And because Form III is used this signifies that the act of 
killing or fighting is done in response to another initially started 
act of killing or fighting, and thus associated with the right to 
self-defence. This proves morphologically, that the root cause of 
the Qur’an’s imperative to fight is in response to the initiation of 
oppression expressed by war on Muslims, and is not based on 
any different belief system. 


Textual and Contextual Study of Some Qur’anic Verses 
Connected to the Imperative of Fighting Against Others 


In this section, two key Qur’anic verses are examined with 
reference to the issue of warfare. Both occur in surah al-Tawbah: 
verse 9:5 (which prescribes fighting against the polytheists) and 
verse 9:29 (which concerns the issue of warfare in relation to the 
People of the Book). The rationale behind the selection of these 
two particular verses is rooted in the hugely significant contro- 
versy surrounding their understanding. Note, since both verses 
were revealed in the one of the latest revealed surahs and address 
groups religiously different to the Muslims, it is likely that their 
exploration will satisfactorily answer the question of whether 
the Qur’anic prescription to fight contradicts the conception of 
normative religious pluralism. 
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An Analysis of the Imperative to Fight and Slay 
the Polytheists in Verse 9:5 


The Qur’an stipulates the following: 


But when the forbidden months are past, then fight and slay the Pagans 
wherever ye find them, and seize them, beleaguer them, and lie in wait for 
them in every stratagem (of war); but if they repent, and establish regular 
prayers and practise regular charity, then open the way for them: for Allah 


is Oft-forgiving, Most Merciful. (Qur’an al-Tawbah 9:5) 


Critics of Islam often cite this verse quoting it out of context 
to promote the idea of Islam being a religion of violence. There 
are two main problematic areas which need examination: first, 
the claim of abrogation, and second the root cause for the imper- 
ative to fight and slay the polytheists. 

Claim of Abrogation: The first thing to note is that the verse is 
known as “the verse of the sword,”*° which many exegetes 
define as a verse abrogating all virtues and ethics towards non- 
Muslims. To examine this serious claim we need to trace its 
origins and analyse the argument. 

In this respect, no evidence from the time of the Prophet and 
his Companions exists to support abrogation. The earliest 
exegetical work in which abrogation is mentioned, seems to be 
Ibn Abi Hatim al-Razi’s Al-Tafsir bi al-Ma’thar written at the 
end of the ninth and beginning of the tenth centuries. Ibn Abi 
Hatim writes in the work: 


We were told by my father, [who said]: We were told by al-Suhayn ibn ‘Isa 
ibn Maysarah, [who said]: We were told by Muhammad ibn al-Mu‘alla al- 
Iami, [who said]: We were told by Juwaybir who narrated from al-Dahhak 
that: “Every verse in the book of Allah which refers to any obligations or 
covenant between the Prophet — peace be upon him — and any one of the 
pagans was abrogated by surah al-Tawbah “and seize them, beleaguer 


them, and lie in wait for them in every stratagem (of war)”[9:5].7* 


This narration from Ibn Abi Hatim has also been transmitted 
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by al-Suyati in his Al-Dur al-Manthir fi al-Tafsir bi al- 
Ma’thir.** The narration clearly states verse 9:5 to have 
abrogated every other verse in the Qur’an prescribing certain 
obligations towards polytheists. From here, it came to be under- 
stood that any good moral behavior, as well as ethics such as 
forgiveness, compassion, mercy, etc. towards non-Muslims, 
were no longer to be considered valid. So much so that Ibn 
“Atiyyah asserts, without any evidence, that “this verse [9:5] did 
abrogate every obligation and covenants contained reportedly in 
114 Qur’anic verses.”*> Hence, it was through this channel that 
the view came to be widely disseminated that Muslim moral 
obligation towards others was abrogated with the verse of the 
sword. 

However, this huge and sweeping statement cannot be 
accepted simply on the basis of al-Dahhak’s narration. Firstly, it 
is attributed neither to the Prophet nor to any of the Compan- 
ions. Secondly, the hadith is not authentic at all due to the 
weakness and unreliability of Juwaybir ibn Sa‘id al-Azdi (one of 
the transmitters in its chain).*4+ All scholars of Hadith unani- 
mously agree on Juwaybir being a weak and unreliable trans- 
mitter. For instance, according to Ibn Hibban, Juwaybir narrated 
from al-Dahhak things upside down,*> whilst Ibn Hajar in his 
Taqrib concludes Juwaybir to be a very weak transmitter, “da‘if 
jiddan.”*® Therefore, Juwaybir’s narration attributed to al- 
Dahhak corroborates nothing, is unauthentic and thus cannot 
be accepted as evidence to establish verse 9:5 as having abrogated 
every obligation in respect of non-Muslims. 

Examining the arguments of those scholars who nevertheless 
maintain the validity of abrogation we note that their views are 
unreliable in themselves and that they advance no credible evi- 
dence to support their theory. For example, al-Samarqandi 
claims without mentioning any supporting evidence that: “it is 
said’’ that this verse [9:5] abrogated 70 Qur’anic verses related 
to obligations and covenants”*® (italics mine). Similarly, al- 
Bagawi claims, without providing any chain of transmission, 
that al-Husayn ibn al-Fadl*? stated: “This verse [9:5] abrogated 
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every Qur’anic verse referring to forgiveness and patience 
towards the offences of enemies.”>° Equally, al-Qurtubi trans- 
mits the same narration attributed to al-Husayn ibn al-Fad] 
‘Abbas without any chain of transmission.>' Similarly, Ibn 
Kathir provides three narrations in support of the abrogation 
claim,** without any of them being authentic. The first narration 
is that of al-Dahhak, as already analysed. The second is ascribed 
to Ibn ‘Abbas through al-‘Awfi’s chain of transmission, about 
which Ahmad Shakir concludes that: “This chain of transmis- 
sion consists of weak and not trustworthy transmitters coming 
from one family. This chain is known among exegetes as tafsir 
al-‘awft because the transmitter narrating from Ibn ‘Abbas is 
called ‘Atiyyah al-‘Awfi.”>3 The third narration provided by Ibn 
Kathir in favor of abrogation is attributed again to Ibn ‘Abbas, 
but this time through ‘Ali ibn Abi Talhah’s chain of transmis- 
sion. Yet, “Ali ibn Abi Talhah’s tafsir is not reliable due to the 
break in the chain between him and Ibn “Abbas.” 34/35 

Therefore, it is unquestionably clear from the analysis that the 
widely spread claim of the so called “verse of the sword” as abro- 
gating all moral obligations towards others, is not supported by 
the Prophet or any of his Companions, and neither is it support- 
ed by any authentic hadith or plausible argument. 

Moreover, what cannot be ignored is that this supposed abro- 
gation of 9:5 contradicts basic fundamental principles of the 
Qur’an. These include: the inviolability of human life, freedom 
of belief, human brotherhood etc. For this reason, in one of the 
earliest and most reliable sources of abrogative and abrogated 
verses in the Qur’an, Kitab al-Ndasikh wa al-Mansikh written by 
Aba Ja‘far al-Nuhas, verse 9:5 is not defined as an abrogative to 
any other verses.3° In the same way, exegetes such as al-Tabari, 
al-Zamakhshari, al-R4zi, al-Baydawi and others do not mention 
anything with regard to verse 9:5 being abrogative to the moral 
obligations of Muslims towards non-Muslims. 

As for the second problematic area with regard to verse 9:5 
this concerns the root cause for the imperative to fight and slay 
polytheists. In general, there has been disagreement among 
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exegetes over the root cause. Some exegetes such as al-RAzi and 
Ibn Ashur infer the imperative to have general meaning, thus 
concerning all polytheists until they embrace Islam. Thus, al- 
R4zi asserts the imperative “slay the Pagans” to be a general 
command, going on to surmise that the blood of unbelievers is 
permitted until they realise three conditions, these being to 
repent from unbelief, establish prayer, and give in charity.>” 
Similarly according to Ibn Ashur “in verse 9:5 there is legality 
and permission for jihad [against pagans], and an indication that 
nothing else can be accepted from them except Islam.”3* In a 
more restricted interpretation, al-Sharawi confines the slaying of 
polytheists geographically to the Arabian Peninsula, claiming 
that “the punishment of the pagan is murder, ‘igab al-mushrik 
huwa al-qatl. Why? Because in this place [the Arabian Peninsula | 
two religions cannot exist.”?? To support this claim al-Sharawi 
presents the argument that the Arab polytheists were fully aware 
of the Prophet’s honesty, as they were also aware of the authen- 
ticity of the Qur’anic Revelation due to their knowledge of the 
Arabic language. Hence, because of these two facts, they could 
not be excused from accepting Islam, in other words the obliga- 
tion to embrace Islam in their case was binding.*° 

Another group of exegetes point to the constant warmonger- 
ing of the polytheists against the Muslims, together with their 
transgression of covenants, as the reason for the imperative to 
slay them. In favor of this opinion are exegetes such as al-Tabari, 
al-Zamakhshari, Abi Zahrah and others. Their main argument 
concerns the overall Qur’anic context, and more importantly the 
textual context in which verse 9:5 exists. 

Examining al-R4zi, Ibn Ashur, and al-Sharawi’s reasoning it 
is clear that the central point of their argument is the question of 
belief. In other words the polytheists’ belief system is the root 
cause for the imperative to slay them. For all three scholars there- 
fore acceptance of Islam is the only avenue for the cessation of 
fighting and slaying. For instance, al-Razi bases his opinion on 
the literal meaning of “but if they repent, and establish regular 
prayers and practise regular charity, then open the way for 
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them” (9:5). Note, for al-Sharawi the Qur’anic principle of free- 
dom of belief does not apply to the pagans of the Arabian 
Peninsula. 

So, according to al-Razi every polytheist must be killed until 
he/she repents, establishes regular prayer, and practises charity. 
However, this argument clearly contradicts the textual context 
in which the imperative to slay polytheists appears: 


(But the treaties are) not dissolved with those Pagans with whom ye have 
entered into alliance and who have not subsequently failed you in aught, 
nor aided any one against you. So fulfil your engagements with them to the 


end of their term: for Allah loveth the righteous. (Qur’an al-Tawbab 9:4) 


Al-Tabari employs this verse as a contextual argument to 
maintain that it is only people of war to whom the imperative of 
slaying in 9:5 refers. He remarks that the imperative to fight and 
slay the polytheists applied only to those who had transgressed 
the covenant and involved themselves in enmity and war against 
the Prophet. For those who remained loyal to the covenant and 
did not wage war against the Prophet, God ordered the Prophet 
to remain loyal to them.** More explicitly, al-Tabari also argues 
against perceiving the imperative in its general sense, because the 
verse following the imperative does not allow for such a general 
perception: 


How can there be a league, before Allah and His Messenger, with the 
Pagans, except those with whom ye made a treaty near the sacred Mosque? 
As long as these stand true to you, stand ye true to them: for Allah doth love 
the righteous. (Qur’an al-Tawbah 9:7)4* 

Al-Tabari states that this verse: “Supports our argument, and 
goes against the statement that it is permitted to kill every pagan 
after the forbidden months are past, for God commanded His 
Prophet and the believers to stand true to those pagans who 
stand true to them.”43 
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Following al-Tabari’s approach of employing textual con- 
text*4 as counter-argument to challenge the view of belief moti- 
vating the imperative to slay polytheists, we have other clear-cut 
evidence, in terms of textual context, which points to the root 
cause as being polytheist aggression, transgression of oaths, and 
declaration of war against the Prophet and his followers, necessi- 
tating a response: 


But if they violate their oaths after their covenant, and taunt you for your 
Faith — fight ye the chiefs of Unfaith: for their oaths are nothing to them: 
that thus they may be restrained. 


Will ye not fight people who violated their oaths, plotted to expel the 
Messenger, and took the aggressive by being the first (to assault) you? Do 
ye fear them? Nay, it is Allah Whom ye should more justly fear, if ye 
believe! (Qur’an al-Tawbab 9:12-13) 


As is clear from the verses, it is not the belief system of others 
that is defined as a necessary condition for fighting, but their 
aggression, transgression, and initiation of war. This meaning is 
supported by an authentic interpretation of 9:5 by Qatadah. Al- 
Tabari transmits: 


We were told by Bishr ibn Mu‘adh, who said: We were told by Yazid, who 
said: We were told by Sa‘id, who narrated from Qatadah a narration related 
to the words of God: “But when the forbidden months are past, then fight 
and slay the Pagans wherever ye find them,” to the end of the verse 9:5. In 
this regard, Qatadah used to say: “Open the way for those who God com- 
manded you to open their way. People are three groups: Muslims obliged 
to give regular charity, zakah; people associating partners with God, this 
kind of people are obliged to pay tax, jizyah; and people of war, who if they 
pay one tenth of their capital, their safety as well as the safety of their trade 


with Muslims is guaranteed.”4> 146 


So, Qatadah’s tafsir of verse 9:5 clearly shows that it is not a 
choice of embrace Islam or death that is offered to polytheists, 
but rather, there is an option to fulfill obligations and co-exist 
peacefully. 
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Ibn Taymiyyah also supports the position that it is not the 
polytheist’s belief system that underlies the imperative to fight 
and kill them, but rather their persecution of Muslims. He dedi- 
cated a whole work entitled Odidabh Mukhtasarah fi Oital 
al-Kuffar wa Muhddanatihim wa Tahrim Qatlihim li Mujarrad 
Kufribim to the issue of warfare. In this work, he concludes that 
it is not permissible for a Muslim to kill a person because of 
his/her beliefs whatever they might be. He attributes his conclu- 
sion to the opinion of the majority of Islamic scholars. As for his 
comment on verse 9:5, he states that: “It is not permissible to kill 
a pagan given that he/she is subject to an agreed covenant or asy- 
lum, or providing that he/she does not belong to the people of 
war.”47 In other words, Ibn Taymiyyah’s words imply that it is 
only those polytheists who are people of war who can be fought 
against. 

Another modern response to an exclusive view of 9:5 is 
Asad’s interpretation of the verse. He points out that: 


Now the enemy’s conversion to Islam — expressed in the words, “if they 
repent, and take to prayer [lit., “establish prayer” ] and render the purifying 
dues (zakah)” —is no more than one, and by no means the only, way of their 
“desisting from hostility”; and the reference to it in verses 5 and 11 of this 


: ; . . 8 
surah certainly does not imply an alternative of “conversion or death...”4 


Therefore, the “conversion or death” attitude adopted by al- 
Razi and Ibn Ashur contradicts the textual context of verse 9:5 
as well as many scholarly opinions in this regard. Moreover, this 
attitude also contradicts the Qur’an’s universal principle of free- 
dom of belief as expressed in the verse “Let there be no 
compulsion in religion” (2:256), which clearly states that con- 
version to Islam by force is not permissible.*? 

Turning to al-Sharawi, regardless of freedom of belief being a 
universal principle, it seems that he would qualify “universal” to 
exclude Arab pagans from it. As mentioned earlier, in his opin- 
ion pagan Arabs can only be offered two options: “Islam or 
death.” And he supports this argument with two observations: 
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that Arab pagans were well aware of the honesty of the Prophet, 
and also aware of the authenticity of the Qur’an given their 
strength in the Arabic language. Putting these two facts together, 
he concludes freedom of belief as being inapplicable to the Arab 
polytheists.5° 

Yet if this is the case then how should the verse following 9:5 
be understood: 


If one amongst the Pagans asks thee for asylum, grant it to him, so that he 
may hear the word of Allah; and then escort him to where he can be secure. 


That is because they are men without knowledge. (Qur’an al-Tawbah 9:6) 


This verse seems to directly contradict al-Sharawi because it 
includes the exact group of people he chooses to exclude from 
the right to freedom of belief. In contrast, the verse proves free- 
dom of belief and dignity to be inclusive values encompassing 
Arab pagans too. In this respect, attention is captured syntacti- 
cally from the very beginning of the verse by way of a conditional 
sentence introduced by the Arabic conditional particle in, trans- 
lated into English as “if.” The function of the conditional 
particle in indicates unlikeness, meaning that the condition 
introduced in the sentence by in (if) is unlikely to happen.5"/5* 
Thus in this instance the conditional particle in is used in the 
verse to indicate that it is very unlikely that anyone from among 
the pagans would come and ask the Prophet for asylum, but 
should they happen to do so then to “grant it to him, so that he 
may hear the word of Allah; and then escort him to where he can 
be secure” (9:6). This syntactic point shows that despite the 
pagans’ reluctance and unwillingness to interact peacefully with 
Muslims, the Qur’an orders Muslims to guarantee asylum and 
safety to them if they ask for this. 

Another important syntactic point to emphasize in verse 9:6 is 
the existence of inversion. According to the Arabic syntactic 
structure of the conditional sentence, the verb should follow the 
conditional particle in.53 However, in verse 9:6 it is followed by a 
noun (ahadun, anyone) which refers to any pagans, while the 
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verb istajdra (ask) is postponed in the sentence. This linguistic 
approach is referred to as inversion.°+ The function of the inver- 
sion in 9:6 is to place particular emphasis on the person asking 
for asylum, and not so much on the asylum itself. Thus, the aim 
of the inversion is directed towards preserving human dignity 
from any possible violation. 

Furthermore, the conditional sentence presented in verse 9:6 
prescribes two actions in response to anyone from the pagans 
asking for asylum. The first action requires Muslims to grant 
asylum to the pagan, where he/she can hear the Qur’an, whereas 
the second pertains to the issue of escorting the pagan, when the 
asylum is over, to a place where he/she can be secure. Reflecting 
on these two actions it becomes clear that polytheists in general 
and Arab polytheists particularly have been inclusively consid- 
ered to enjoy the right to freedom of belief. 

Al-Sharawi’s statement also contradicts the teachings of the 
Prophet, who forbade Muslims during war to kill children, 
women, worshippers, and elderly people. This negates al- 
Sharawi’s “Islam or death” option, for if it were valid then the 
Prophet would not have forbidden Muslims to kill this group of 
people. In addition, there is no single authentic evidence proving 
that the Prophet killed or ordered to be killed any person because 
of his/her belief. 

Finally, al-Sharawi deprives Arab polytheists of the right to 
freedom of belief with the justification that knowing the pro- 
found honesty of the Prophet, and the authenticity of the Qur’an 
based on knowledge of the Arabic language, they should have 
accepted his message. However, this argument could just as well 
be applied to humanity today. For there are those who study the 
biography of the Prophet and so are well aware of his honesty, 
and who study the Arabic language and have great linguistic 
knowledge of it. Are we to infer that as a result of this they are to 
be deprived of the right to freedom of belief and consequently 
killed if rejecting Islam? Logically, this line of reasoning is unac- 
ceptable for belief is determined by a host of other factors. 
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As this brief analysis has shown verse 9:5 does not therefore 
abrogate any moral obligation towards non-Muslims. To repeat 
this is because the verb used in the imperative to “fight and slay 
the Pagans” is in the third morphological form qital, which indi- 
cates the right to self-defence against a previously waged war. As 
such, the object of the imperative (“Pagans”) must be given a lit- 
eral not a metaphorical meaning and understood as a synec- 
doche, majaz mursal. A synecdoche is a figure of speech in which 
a term for a part of something refers to the whole of something, 
or vice-versa. In other words, the word “Pagans” in the verse 
pertains to only to people of war and hence relates the root cause 
of the imperative to the pagans’ aggression, and not their belief 
system. 

This being the case (that the verse does not abrogate moral 
obligation towards non-Muslims, and was not motivated by the 
belief system of others), it is apparent that verse 9:5 and its 
imperative to fight and slay the polytheists does not contradict 
the process of normative religious pluralism. 


An Analysis of Verse 9:29’s Imperative to Fight 
the People of the Book 


This section focuses on one of the most central Qur’anic verses 
concerning the issue of warfare in respect of the People of the 
Book: 


Fight those who believe not in Allah nor the Last Day, nor hold that forbid- 
den which hath been forbidden by Allah and His Messenger, nor 
acknowledge the religion of Truth, from among the People of the Book, 
until they pay the jizyah with willing submission, and feel themselves sub- 
dued. (Qur’an al-Tawbah 9:29) 


From the outset, it is worth mentioning that no authentic 
comments or explanations directly relating to this verse exist 
either from the Prophet or his Companions. However, much dis- 
cussion and controversy surrounding the verse can be found in 
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the succeeding generations. Some of the issues debated have con- 
cerned the motive for the imperative to fight as well as its scope. 

Some sources of Qur’anic exegesis have linked the root cause 
for the command to fight (qatilz) to the four characteristics men- 
tioned in the verse: unbelief in God, unbelief in the hereafter, 
lack of prohibiting what God and His Messenger have prohibi- 
ted, and lack of acknowledging the religion of truth. Yet, the 
larger part of the disagreement has related to the command’s 
scope which for some exegetes has been left vague. For example, 
al-Tabari and al-Zamakhshari briefly outline the general mean- 
ing of the verse without clear focus either on its scope or 
underlying cause for the command to fight.°> Al-Razi on the 
other hand, states explicitly that all People of the Book come 
within its purview, most of them because of their unbelief, but 
even if some Jews still remain true to the Oneness of God, they 
are also to be fought unless they pay the jizyah (tax).5° Thus, for 
al-Razi the root cause underlying the command to fight People of 
the Book lies either in their unbelief or refusal to pay the jizyah. 
Rida however, argues that all four characteristics are necessary 
conditions to initiate fighting against the People of the Book. 
Accordingly, those of them who believe in God and the here- 
after, and prohibit what God and their prophets had prohibited, 
and acknowledge truly their religion, should not be fought.>” 
However, for Ibn Ashur even if the People of the Book believe in 
God and the hereafter and prohibit what God has prohibited in 
their scriptures, they still nevertheless should be fought for fail- 
ure to acknowledge the true faith of Islam.°® 

What is clear from these opinions is that although they dis- 
agree as to the scope of the command, they are in consensus as to 
its motivation which is belief. Furthermore, note all these schol- 
ars base their argument, in different ways, on the four 
characteristics existing in the relative pronoun. 

However, the implications of these views, and initiation of 
aggression against the People of the Book in the light of universal 
human values, not only historically but also, and even more 
sharply, in today’s global world, is unacceptable. Even Rida’s 
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opinion, which seems to be the most liberal, cannot be accepted 
since the classification “People of the Book” today is a largely 
cultural construct with most people defining themselves as 
agnostics. Indeed, today’s global context only serves to highlight 
more starkly the failure of these opinions to diagnose the real 
cause of the command to fight. However, this aside, the main 
reason for rejecting opinions such as these is their contradiction 
of central Qur’anic principles including freedom of belief, 
human free will, human dignity etc. 

In contrast are scholarly opinions which state that the com- 
mand to fight is to be applied only to those who initiate 
hostilities against Muslims, that is, Muslims are to fight those 
who wage war on them. This is self-defence. Thus, the scope of 
the command falls on those of the Book who are people of war. 
As for the four characteristics following the imperative to fight, 
they should be understood not as conditions which permit the 
declaration of war, but as informative descriptions characteriz- 
ing those who stoke oppressively the fires of war against peaceful 
people. To support this view, we examine next the historical, 
textual, and intertextual contexts of verse 9:29. 

As mentioned earlier, it is important to examine as much as 
possible the historical context of the verse being interpreted. In 
terms of the historical context of verse 9:29 we know that it 
exists in surah al-Tawbah which contains information about the 
battle of Tabak in 630 C.E./9 AH — it can be estimated that the 
verse was revealed around this year. Generally, the years preced- 
ing 630 C.E./9 AH witnessed a deterioration in interfaith 
relations, especially between the Muslims and the Jews, mainly 
due to the latter’s constant transgression of the mutually signed 
pact of Madinah.*°? More particularly, in 628 c.E./7 AH one of 
the Prophet’s emissaries (carefully selected people sent to rulers 
of the surrounding kingdoms to invite them to Islam) was 
aggressively killed. In this respect al-Waqidi narrates: 


I was told by Rabi‘ah ibn ‘Uthman, who transmitted from ‘Umar ibn al- 
Hakam, who said: The Prophet — peace be upon him — sent al-Harith ibn 
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‘Umayr al-Azdi with a message to the governor of Bostra, Busra. When the 
Prophet’s messenger arrived at Mu’tah,°° he was stopped by Shurahbil ibn 
‘Amria al-Ghassani, [a Christian, one of the representatives of the 
Byzantine emperor], who asked him: “Where are you heading towards?” 
He responded: “Towards Sham.” [Shurahbil ibn ‘Amri al-Ghassani] said: 
“You might be one of Muhammad’s messengers?” [Al-Harith ibn ‘Umayr 
al-Azdi] answered: “Yes, lama messenger of the messenger of God.” Then, 
[Shurahbil ibn ‘Amr al-Ghassani] ordered his men to capture and bind 
him. Then, he approached al-Harith ibn ‘Umayr al-Azdi and slew him 
without any resistance from al-Harith’s side. This was the only case when a 


messenger sent by the Prophet was killed.** 


Evaluating the narration’s chain of transmission we note its 
source as ‘Umar ibn al-Hakam ibn Thawban al-Madani (657 
C.E./37 AH-735 C.E./117 AH), who lived most of his life in the 
first century of Muslim history. He is classified as an authentic 
transmitter,°* along with the second transmitter Rabi‘ah ibn 
‘Uthman al-Hudayr al-Timi al-Madani also classified as an 
authentic transmitter.°3 With regard to the author of al- 
Maghazi, Muhammad al-Waqidi, al-Baghdadi confirms his 
having heard the narration from Rabi‘ah ibn ‘Uthman.°4 
However, there has been controversy regarding his reliability as 
a transmitter of hadith. Some scholars have praised him, but 
most of them have criticised him. Thus, according to one of the 
rules of the Jarh wa Ta‘dil discipline (a systematic approach to 
critiquing a narrator’s position as a narrator) the critics of a nar- 
rator are to be considered over praises for him,°> meaning that 
Muhammad al-Waqidi should be considered a weak transmit- 
ter. In fact, this is Ibn Hajar’s conclusion with regards to 
al-Waqidi’s status as a transmitter of hadith. Ibn Hajar states: 
“Muhammad ibn ‘Umar al-Waqidi was abandoned, matrik, 
despite his immense capacity of knowledge.” °° 

However, it seems that the reasons for accepting the narration 
outweigh those for its rejection. First of all, it should be under- 
lined that the methodology of evaluating the narrations related 
to Muslim history cannot be equated with the methodology of 
evaluating the Prophetic Hadith, since the latter pertains directly 
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to Islamic law, whereas the former is mostly informative. If the 
same rules and conditions of evaluating Prophetic hadith are 
applied to Muslim history, this will lead to loss of a great deal of 
the Muslim historical heritage. The point being that there is a 
necessity to differentiate between Hadith methodology and the 
historical methodology of evaluating the reliability of events. In 
this respect, it is important to note that after examining al- 
Maghdazi, al-Salimi concludes that al-Waqidi had a specific 
methodology in narrating historical events, different from the 
methodology of the scholars of Hadith. For example, it was 
acceptable for al-Waqidi to narrate from a person a certain his- 
torical event which had occurred in his tribe or in his close circle 
of family members without examining his trustworthiness or 
memorising capability, as is the case among scholars of Hadith. 
Thus, it is al-Waqidi’s different methodology which seems to 
have been the reason for Hadith scholars to classify him as a 
weak transmitter.°” 

The second reason for accepting the narration is the fact that 
it is inherently not related to issues of the Islamic belief system or 
any aspect of Islamic legislation. The narration simply suggests 
that a Muslim was killed unfairly by a Christian in a Christian 
land. Now, it needs to be stressed that the information narrated 
corresponds exactly to al-Waqidi’s area of interest and expert- 
ise. Al-Baghdadi and Ibn ‘Asakir write that al-Waqidi informed 
about himself the following: 


Whoever I managed to trace from the children of the Companions of the 
Prophet, the children of the martyrs, or their servants, I asked them: “Have 
you heard any of your relatives telling you about cases and places of killed 
people?” When they informed me about any case of killing and its place, I 
went to identify that place. I did go to the area of Al-Muraysi‘,°° where I 
stayed until I identified the exact place of the battle.°? 


There is much other evidence witnessing that al-Waqidi was a 
distinguished expert in the field of al-maghazi, identifying the 
battles. For this reason, al-Salimi remarks that there is a unani- 
mous consensus among biographers on al-Waqidi being one of 
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the most important sources of the historical aspect of Muslim 
battles.’”° 

The third reason for accepting al-Waqidi’s account of the 
information relayed to him by Rabi‘ah ibn ‘Uthmén with regards 
to the aggressive killing of al-Harith ibn “Umayr al-Azdi by 
Shurahbil ibn ‘Amri al-Ghassani, is the fact that prominent 
scholars of Hadith have transmitted as well as relied on this nar- 
ration. For example, Ibn Sa‘d transmits the narration in his 
AL-Tabgat al-Kubra.’* In the same way, Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr trans- 
mits it in AL-Istiab ft Ma‘rifah al-Ashab7*, and Ibn al-Athir in 
‘Usud al-Ghabah fi Ma‘rifah al-Sahabah.”3? More importantly, 
Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani who is unanimously regarded as the most 
reliable source of knowledge in the field of Hadith, transmits al- 
Wadqidi’s narration in his Al-Isabah fi Tamyiz al- Sahabah,’* and 
also mentions it in Fath al-Bari to explain the reason for the bat- 
tle of Mu’tah.75 

The fourth reason for relying on al-Waqidi’s narration is 
Harith ibn ‘Umayr al-Azdi’s tomb existing in the small village of 
Liwa’ Busayra in southern Jordan. This is clear archaeological 
evidence witnessing to the authenticity of Harith ibn ‘Umayr al- 
Azdi’s death in southern Jordan, far from his homeland. 

In sum, all four reasons form compelling evidence to prove 
that in 628 c.E./7 AH an aggressive killing of a Muslim by a 
Christian took place. 

As far as the content of the narration is concerned, it conveys 
three important points. First that the Muslim killed was no mere 
Muslim, but the messenger of the Prophet no less. Second that 
the Christian who killed him was not just any Christian, but the 
governor of Bostra (today Busra), and representative of the 
Byzantine Emperor at the time. Third that the act was not an 
accident but a premeditated crime which failed to recognise free- 
dom of expression, and without any justification violated the 
right to life of an unresisting person. In fact, these three points 
sent a clear message to the Muslims, that the Northern Arab 
Christians announced war on the Prophet and his followers. 
Consequently, it triggered the first brutal war —- known as the 
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battle of Mu’tah — which took place between the Christians and 
Muslims in the year 629 C.E./8 A.H.7° This time, the Byzantine 
Emperor Heraclius supported the Northern Arab Christians and 
sent his army to fight alongside Shurahbil ibn ‘Amri al-Ghassani 
against the Muslims.’” Thus, both Byzantine and Northern Arab 
Christians allied themselves against the Muslims. 

Tension and conflict between the Christians in the North and 
Muslims continued to increase, and such was the extent that 
Muslims in Madinah lived under constant fear of imminent inva- 
sion from Ghassani Christians. In this respect, al-Bukhari 
narrates that ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab said: 


...At that time I had a friend from the Ansar who used to bring news (from 
the Prophet, peace be upon him) in case of my absence, and I used to bring 
him the news if he was absent. In those days we were afraid of one of the 
kings of Ghassan tribe. We heard that he intended to move and attack us, so 
fear filled our hearts because of that. (One day) my Ansari friend unexpect- 
edly knocked at my door, and said, “Open, Open!” I said, “Has the king of 
Ghassan come?” He said, “No, but something worse; Allah’s Apostle 


(peace be upon him) has isolated himself from his wives. ais 


In another place in his Sahih, al-Bukhari transmits that ‘Umar 
ibn al-Khattab said: “In those days it was rumoured”? that 
Ghassan (a tribe living in Sham) were getting their horses ready 
to invade us.” °° 

At the same time, certain leaders of the Byzantine Christians 
refused to tolerate those of their people who had embraced Islam 
on the basis of religious conviction, persecuting and killing them. 
Ibn Taymiyyah reports that “when a number of Christians, in 
the region of Maan,** embraced Islam, their Christian leaders in 
Sham went to kill those of them who were prominent.”** More 
particularly, Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani transmits from Ibn Ishaq 
that when Farwah ibn ‘Amri al-Jadhdhami — a Christian work- 
ing for the Byzantine Emperor in Maan — embraced Islam, the 
Byzantines on learning of this, tracked him down and killed 
him.*3 
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Tension and conflict between the Northern Christians and 
Muslims peaked when the former learned of Islam’s victory in 
the Arabian Peninsula. For Northern Christians the polytheist 
Arabs’ embrace of Islam following the battles of Makkah and 
Hunayn, was perceived as a direct threat to their power and 
identity.*4 Accordingly, they gathered their troops and stationed 
them along the borders between Sham and Hijaz*5 with the pur- 
pose of obstructing the expansion of Islam into their lands.*° 
This aggressive warlike stance was witnessed by traders travel- 
ling between Sham and Hijaz, and relayed to the Prophet and 
Muslims in Madinah. In fact, it was for this reason, and to pre- 
vent a surprise attack, that the Prophet mobilised the Muslims in 
630 C.E./9 AH, and went north as a response to the military chal- 
lenge.’” Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani also relied upon this reason to 
explain what triggered the battle of Tabak, or what is known as 
the great expedition to Tabik.** 

It was under these particular circumstances outlining the 
clear historical context of war, that verse 9:29 was revealed. In 
this respect, al-Tabari transmits the following: 


I was told by Muhammad ibn ‘Amri, who said: We were told by Aba 
‘Asim, who said: We were told by ‘Isa, who narrated from Ibn Abi Najth, 
who narrated from Mujahid that the verse, “Fight those who believe not in 
Allah nor the Last Day, nor hold that forbidden which hath been forbidden 
by Allah and His Messenger, nor acknowledge the religion of Truth, from 
among the People of the Book, until they pay the Jizya with willing submis- 
sion, and feel themselves subdued” (Qur’an al-Tawbah 9:29), was revealed 


when the Prophet and his Companions were ordered to face the battle of 
Tabak.*9 


The chain of transmission is authentic because Muhammad 
ibn ‘Amri ibn al-‘Abbas, known as Abi Bakr al-Bahili al-Basri, 
“was a reliable transmitter.”° Equally, “Aba ‘Asim al-Nabil al- 
Basri, the name of whom is al-Dahhak ibn Makhlad, was also a 
firm reliable transmitter, thigah thabat.”?' Likewise “‘Isa ibn 
Maymin al-Jurashi, known as Ibn Dayah, was a reliable trans- 
mitter,”?* along with “Ibn Abi Najih, whose name is 
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‘Abdullah.”?3 As for Mujahid, he is the well known successor, 
“the Imam of Qur’anic exegesis and knowledge, and a reliable 
transmitter.” ?4 

However, there has been a claim that Ibn Abi Najih did not 
hear any tafsir directly from Mujahid, but that the former nar- 
rated Mujahid’s tafsir from the Book of al-Qasim ibn Abi 
Bazzah.?> Although, Ibn Hibb4n attributes this claim to Yahya 
al-Quttan, it seems that the originator of the claim is actually his 
teacher, Sufyan ibn ‘Uyaynah, as is narrated by al-‘Ala’i in his 
Jami‘ al-Tahsil ft Abkam al-Marasil.°° Thus, it is likely Sufyan 
ibn ‘Uyaynah’s claim could be true, since he was born in al- 
Kifah in 725 c.E./107 AH, but then moved to Makkah in 737 
C.E.C/120 AH’ and lived there until his death in 813 c.E./198 
Au,?® while Ibn Abi Najih died in 749 c.£./132 AH in Makkah, 
too.?? Moreover, it appears that Sufyan ibn ‘Uyaynah knew 
‘Abdullah ibn Abi Najih well, since the former transmitted 
directly ahadith from the latter, and informs that ‘Abdullah ibn 
Abi Najih was appointed as a mufti of Makkah after the death of 
‘Amria ibn Dinar.*°° 

Yet, the existence of counter-arguments against Sufyan ibn 
‘Uyaynah’s claim makes the investigation more complex. In this 
regard, al-Bukhari reports that “‘Abdullah ibn Abi Najih al- 
Makki did hear [tafsir] from Tawis, ‘Ata’, and Mujahid'?" 
....” 9 Similarly, al-Dhahabi states the following: “Some people 
say that Ibn Abi Najih did not hear the whole tafsir from 
Mujahid. I say: He [Ibn Abi Najih] was one of the most special 
people of Mujahid.” '° 

It seems very difficult to conclude with explicit certainty that 
Ibn Abi Najih did or did not hear directly tafsir from Mujahid. 
For this reason, when Ibrahim ibn al-Junayd asked Yahyah ibn 
Ma‘in — an expert, and one of the founders of the discipline of 
Jarh wa Ta‘dil — whether it was true that Ibn Abi Najih did not 
hear tafsir from Mujahid. He [Ibn Ma‘in] said: “I do not know 
whether or not it is true.”*°4 The real difficulty for determining 
whether or not Ibn Abi Najih did hear tafsir from Mujahid 
emerges from the fact that no chronicle records have been made 
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of Ibn Abi Najih’s date of birth. Thus, even though it is logically 
sound to assume that Ibn Abi Najih received his knowledge of 
tafsir directly from Mujahid, since both were in Makkah and 
participated in the same area of knowledge, this could not be the 
case because Ibn Abi Najih might have started seeking knowl- 
edge after the death of Mujahid. 

Nevertheless, all those scholars of the opinion that Ibn Abi 
Najih did not hear tafsir directly from Mujahid, unanimously 
agree that Ibn Abi Najih did transmit Mujahid’s tafsir directly 
from al-Qasim ibn Abi Bazzah.'® In this case, knowing that the 
intermediary between ‘Abdullah ibn Abi Najih and Mujahid is 
al-Qasim ibn Abi Bazzah, and knowing that al-Qasim ibn Abi 
Bazzah himself is a reliable transmitter, thigah,'°° we have ade- 
quate proof of the authenticity of Mujahid’s tafsir, when 
received through the chain of transmission analysed. 

To summarise, it appears that the Jewish-Muslim conflicts of 
Madinah triggered off a wave of conflicts between the Northern 
Christians and Muslims. The first occurred in 628 C.E./7 AH 
when an envoy of the Prophet was aggressively killed by a 
Christian governor, causing the first fierce war between the 
Christians and Muslims to take place in 629 c.E./8 AH known as 
the Battle of Mu’tah. Then, asa result of this battle, and also due 
to the Muslim’s rapid expansion and victory over the idolatrous 
Arabs in the Arabian Peninsula, the Northern Christians 
mobilised troops against them, stationing them in the region of 
Tabak in 630 C.E./9 A.H. to obstruct the expansion of Islam into 
their lands. It is in this historical context of war, Mujahid (who 
had read the entire Qur’an 30 times in front of Ibn ‘Abbas, and 
who had also revised the explanation of the whole Qur’an 3 
times with him)!°” informs us that verse 9:29 was revealed.1°8 
Thus as analysis of the historical context of verse 9:29 reveals, 
the command to fight in the verse relates to the aggression of the 
People of the Book (as expressed in their challenge to war) and 
not their belief system. In light of this, it is clear that the scope of 
the prescription to fight is based exclusively on those of the 
People of the Book committed to agrestic and warfare, and not 
those who wish to live in peace. 
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Turning next to the textual context of verse 9:29, we note the 
Arabic morphological form used for the imperative to fight 
which first draws our attention. Form III of the root q-t-l is used 
giving us qgatala, which indicates that the act of fighting must be 
performed in response to another initially started act of killing or 
fighting. In this respect, the prescription to fight is related to the 
right to self-defence against an unjustly initiated war, not to the 
belief system of those who are the object of the imperative. Note, 
for the command to be related to the People of the Book’s belief 
system it would have to appear in the verse as Form I, that is 
uqtula (slay or killthem).'°? For example, see verse 40:2 5 where- 
in Pharaoh commands all Israelite male children to be killed 
using Form I of the root g-t-l: 


Now, when he [Moses] came to them in Truth, from Us, they said, “Slay the 
sons of those who believe with him, and keep alive their females,” but the 
plots of Unbelievers (end) in nothing but errors (and delusions)!...(Qur’an 


Ghafir 40:25) 


As is clear, the first morphological form of q-t-l is applied, 
since the command is not related to the right to self-defence, but 
Pharaoh’s act of killing unjustly innocent children. 

Another textual indication is the word hatta, until: “fight... 
until they pay the Jizyah” (9:29). Sources of Arabic grammar 
define mainly three functions for hatta: “the end of a purpose, 
motivation, and exception.”''® The first function, “end of a 
purpose” (intiba’ al-ghayah), means that what is after hattd, rep- 
resents the point where the action of what is before /atta, must 
end. For example, if a person says: “I will walk until I reach the 
library”, it means that the action of the intended walk will end 
when the person reaches the library, because the library is the 
purpose of the person’s walking, but not its motivation. In fact, a 
person’s motivation for walking to the library is to gain knowl- 
edge. The second function of hatta is known as motivation. 
Unlike the previous function, the second shows that what is after 
hatta serves as a motivation for the action before hattd. At this 
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point, it should be noted that in respect of the second function, it 
is more accurate to translate atta into English as “in order to.” 
For example, in terms of the second function of hattd, it is more 
accurate to say in English: “I will read the newspaper in order to 
know what happened in Egypt yesterday”; instead of saying: “I 
will read the newspaper until I know what did happen in Egypt 
yesterday.” For this reason, Sibawayh points out that with 
regard to the second function of hattd, it appears as a synonym of 
the Arabic word kai,'™’ which equates to “in order to” in 
English. Thus, as can be seen in this second example, the infor- 
mation provided after the word hattd, “in order to,” serves as a 
motivation for the action mentioned before hatta, “in order to.” 
In other words, the motivation for reading the newspaper is to 
learn about recent events in Egypt. As for the third function of 
hattd, this is defined as an exception, meaning that the action 
before /attd, is done as an exception to what is after hattd. For 
example, if a person addresses another person by saying: “I will 
not enter the room until you enter it first,” this means that the 
action of entering the room by the first person is refused, but 
exception is made only if the second person enters the room first. 
It is obvious, that in this case hattd, works as a condition. 
Now, what is the function of hattd, in verse 9:29? 


Fight those who believe not in Allah nor the Last Day, nor hold that forbid- 
den which hath been forbidden by Allah and His Messenger, nor 
acknowledge the religion of Truth, from among the People of the Book, 
until’ *~ they pay the Jizyah with willing submission, and feel themselves 
subdued. (Qur’an al-Tawbah 9:29) 


Taking all three functions of hattd into consideration (reverse 
order) we come up with the following: 

1) Exception: This appears unlikely given the context. 
Largely because hattd as exception would mean to fight the 
People of the Book as a permanent and inclusive act up to the 
point at which (or except in the circumstance that) they pay the 
jizyah. However, this view contradicts many other Qur’anic 
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texts which exclude from the scope of war and do not permit to 
be attacked children, women, the elderly, priests, those embrac- 
ing Islam, and peaceful people in general. 

2) Motivation: If applied to the verse this would mean fighting 
People of the Book in order to obtain jizyah from them. In other 
words the root cause of fighting would be payment (of jizyah). 
This assumption is false and contradicts teachings of the Qur’an, 
the historical context of the verse as analysed, and does not cor- 
respond to the morphological form of the imperative gatili. 
Furthermore, interpreting /atta as motivation, would imply 
killing all non-Muslims living in Islamic countries today, if they 
refuse to pay their taxes. Of course everyone suffers a penalty of 
some sort for tax evasion, across the world, but they are not put 
to death for this. 

3) End ofa purpose (intibha’ al-ghayah): If applied to the verse, 
this interpretation would mean fighting must end at the point at 
which non-Muslims agree to pay the jizyah. In other words, the 
action of fighting here, which is not motivated by jizyah but by 
the right to self defence against an initially initiated war declared 
on Muslims, ends at the point in which agreement is reached by 
the People of the Book agreeing to pay the jizyah. This agreement 
signifies that they agree to observe the general system of the state 
as well as the social order. In fact, the psychological condition of 
the latter whilst accepting the jizyah-based agreement is 
described as “subdued” (sdghiriin) where once it had been rebel- 
lious bent on war. However, some Muslim scholars have 
erroneously drawn the conclusion from this that humiliation is a 
requirement from the People of the Book (necessary condition) 
when accepting to pay the jizyah.''? This view is implausible 
because “the payment of Jizyah cannot be considered a penalty, 
for Islamic law does not punish any non-Muslim for his/her 
faith.”*'4 In this regard, Thomas Arnold remarks: 


This tax [Jizyah] was not imposed on the Christians, as some would have us 
think, as a penalty for their refusal to accept the Muslim faith, but was paid 
by them in common with the other dhimmis or non-Muslim subjects of the 
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state whose religion precluded them from serving in the army, in return for 
the protection secured for them by the arms of the Muslims. When the peo- 
ple of Hirah contributed the sum agreed upon, they expressly mentioned 
that they paid this jizyah on condition that “the Muslims and their leader 
protect us from those who would oppress us, whether they be Muslims or 


others.”**> 


So this third function of hatta (the end of a purpose) is the cor- 
rect interpretation for it corresponds to the historical context of 
the verse, linguistic rules, and the main objectives of the Qur’an. 
In other words atta as used in the verse denotes the end of the 
action of fighting. This provides clear evidence that the root 
cause of the command to fight is not the belief system of the 
People of the Book for were it so then fighting would not cease 
with the payment of the jizyah, rather it could only end when 
Islam had been accepted and the beliefs changed. 

As far as the intertextual context of verse 9:29 is concerned, in 
the first place it should be stressed that the overall Qur’anic con- 
text rejects the claim that the root cause of the imperative to fight 
lies in the People of the Book’s beliefs. This denies and contra- 
dicts the universal Qur’anic principles of freedom of belief, 
human dignity, and diversity, which emerge as a natural result of 
mankind’s creation as creatures of free will. 

Secondly and more particularly, the theme of surah al- 
Tawbah, as well as its preceding surah al-Anfal, is entirely 
geared to the context of war as a result of (provoked by) aggres- 
sion and oppression. It is methodologically unacceptable there- 
fore to selectively take out of their proper context certain pre- 
scriptions mentioned in these surahs, and then graft onto them a 
generalised interpretation to sanction a policy announcing war 
on those of different faiths, contradicting the Qur’an and Islamic 
teaching! For instance, Watt would appear to be doing just this 
in his Muhammad at Medina, wherein he makes the following 
comment on verses 9:2.9-3 2: 


The passage as a whole marks the transition to a policy of hostility to the 
Christians. This policy found its expression in the great expedition to 
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Tabak in 630/9, and was continued not merely for the rest of Muhammad’s 
lifetime but also afterwards, at least until Syria had been completely subju- 
gated. In so far as the passage prescribes hostility to the Byzantine Empire 
and to Christians in general, it long continued to influence the Muslim atti- 
tude to the Christian church."!® 


Watt’s statement is generalisation based on a selective disre- 
gard of the historical, textual, and intertextual context of the 
Qur’an’s verses. Whilst pointing to verses 9:29-32 as evidence 
for the Qur’an’s hostile attitude towards Christians in general, 
Watt suggests the root cause of this supposed hostility as being 
the Christian belief system. This is false association. In reality, 
the block of verses referred to by Watt is not in favor of this gen- 
eralised claim, because the verses (9:29-34) themselves go 
beyond the scope of differing belief and explain metaphorically 
that a circle of priests among the People of the Book had waged 
war on God Himself, hindered/turned people away from the 
path of/worshipping God, and devoured unjustly the wealth and 
possessions of mankind hoarding up gold and silver and not 
spending it in the way of God. In other words the verses speak for 
themselves and intrinsically do not support any attempt at gener- 
alisation. What we are being told in no uncertain terms is that 
aggression and oppression is to be challenged. It is this which is 
being addressed necessitating response in the interests of justice 
and peace, not people’s belief systems. 

Finally, God’s rhetorical question in a verse preceding 9:29 
provides explicit intertextual evidence of the Qur’anic root cause 
for the prescription to fight being not people’s beliefs and reli- 
gions, but their aggression: 


Would you, perchance, fail to fight against people who have broken their 
solemn pledges, and have done all that they could to drive the Apostle 
away, and have been first to attack you? Do you hold them in awe? Nay, it 
is God alone of whom you ought to stand in awe, if you are [truly] 


believers! (Qur’an 9:13) 
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Obviously, the violation of covenants, the hatching of plots to 
assassinate or expel the Prophet, the initiating of oppressive wars 
on others, all these actions contradict any belief system, not to 
mention the belief systems of what is referred to as the monothe- 
istic religions. 

Therefore, examination of the historical, textual, and inter- 
textual context of verse 9:29, has shown that the root cause for 
the Qur’an’s command to fight the People of the Book is their 
aggression expressed in the act of waging of war against the 
Muslims. Accordingly, the scope of the command to fight falls 
only on those People of the Book who are people of war. As for 
the four characteristics succeeding the imperative to fight, they 
should be understood not as conditions permitting the declara- 
tion of war, but as informative descriptions of those who 
oppressively kindle the fires of war against peaceful people. 

In summary, analysis reveals that Qur’anic exegesis sources 
do not systematically present the Qur’an’s concept of warfare 
contextualised to interfaith relations. Misinterpretation and 
confusion characterise understanding of the prescription to fight 
as reflected in the inconsistency of statements and conclusions 
scattered throughout the sources. This in turn affects detrimen- 
tally, and needlessly, elucidation of the meaning and root cause 
of the command to fight as well as its scope, opening the doors 
vastly to speculation and misleading conclusions. 

In actual fact, there is no real complexity in the verses in ques- 
tion. In the Arabic at least the position is clear if one were to look 
a little closely. Although various reasons can perhaps be cited for 
the inconsistency, it would seem that in addition to the specific 
historical circumstances of the exegetes interpreting the verses, a 
major role has been played via the employment of an atomistic 
methodology to Qur’anic exegesis. This approach prevents crys- 
tallisation of the thematic coherence of the topic in question. 
Versus the atomistic approach is the more superior thematic, 
holistic one. Applying the latter, that is systematically examining 
the historical, linguistic, and contextual aspects of, in this case 
the prescription to fight, we discover no contradiction to exist 
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between the Qur’anic conception of normative religious plural- 
ism and the command to fight. This is because the root cause for 
this command is not the belief system of others, but their initia- 
tion of war on peaceful people. Thus, the scope of the Qur’anic 
imperative to fight refers only to people of war. 


[2] 
An Analysis of the Prescription to Not Take Jews 
and Christians as Awliya’, Patrons: A Case 
Study of Qur’anic Verse 5:51 


This final section of the chapter analyses the Qur’anic prescrip- 
tion to not take Jews and Christians as awliyd’ or patrons. This is 
one of the most controversial Qur’anic verses with regards to 
normative religious pluralism: 


O ye who believe! Take not the Jews and the Christians for your allies and 
protectors; '*” they are but allies and protectors to each other. And he 
amongst you that turns to them [for protection] is of them. Verily Allah 
guideth not a people unjust. (Qur’an al-Ma@’idabh 5:51) 


This command not to take the Jews and Christians as 
allies/protectors and generally friends has caused much contro- 
versy and speculation. Aside from the issue of translation, this 
has largely been due to the fact that the textual implication of the 
prescription is speculative, zanni, and not definitive, gat‘, 
respectively. Furthermore and in particular, inaccurate transla- 
tion of the word awliyda’ has triggered and exacerbated contro- 
versy surrounding the verse. Awliyda’ has a very complex mean- 
ing as well as sense and connotation. To simply translate it as 
friends is to do it a disservice. 

Because of this exegetes such as al-Zamakhshari and al-Razi 
misconstrue awliyd’ to derive an understanding requiring Mus- 
lims to isolate themselves from religiously different people and 
ignore them, making of this a normative obligation.''® In fact 
most exegetes interpret awliya’ and the command this way, 
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concluding that Muslims are not permitted to show any affec- 
tion towards religiously different people.''? As a result, this 
perception has led to double standards developing amongst cer- 
tain Muslims with regards to how they behave towards the 
religious other. 

It is extremely unfortunate, yet not surprising, that all these 
interpretations of verse 5:51 have been noted in the West and 
construed as a hostile attitude on the part of Muslims towards 
Jews and Christians. As mentioned earlier this has been nurtured 
and exacerbated by most western translations of the Qur’an ren- 
dering the term awliyd’ as friends, allies etc. Consequently, the 
verse has been employed as evidence to support the view that the 
Qur’an does not leave enough room for accommodating norma- 
tive religious pluralism. 

To derive a correct understanding of the issue this section 
examines verse 5:51 in the light of three major aspects: a seman- 
tic analysis of the term awliya’, the historical context of the 
revelation of the verse, and a textual and intertextual study of the 
verse. In fact, by examining the verse from these three particular 
angles, we reach a coherent understanding of what is being in 
reality commanded, enabling us to answer the question of 
whether the prescription forbidding taking Jews and Christians 
as awliyd’ contradicts the conception of normative religious 
pluralism. 


A Semantic Analysis of the Word Awliya’ 


As mentioned awliyd’ is a complex and ambiguous term. The 
word appears in the verse as an accusative masculine plural noun 
in an indefinite grammatical form, and this latter not being limi- 
ted to any indicative description, increases its complexity and 
ambiguity. To establish its sense and implications as well as 
precise and accurate meaning, we need to examine awliya’ 
semantically. 

One of the earliest semantic accounts of the root morpheme 
waw-lam-ya’, from which the word awliyd’ is derived, is given 
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by Ibn Faris, who explains that this linguistic root, in itself and in 
respect of all its derivatives, signifies “closeness.” '*° However, 
with direct connection to the word awliya’, Ibn Faris states that 
“a person in charge of other person/s is referred to as his/her or 
their wali,”'*' the singular of awliya’. Of course, Ibn Faris’ defi- 
nition “a person in charge of other person/s” means a person 
who is in charge of managing other person/s’ life affairs. In this 
respect, the English translation of awliya’ would be more accu- 
rate if rendered as “guardians.” At this point, it is important to 
note that Ibn Faris mentions another derivative of the root waw- 
lam-ya’, which is mawld, and states that it conveys the following 
meanings: a slave who was set free, a person who freed a slave, a 
friend, anally, a cousin, protector, and neighbor. '** 

After Ibn Faris, another scholar in the field of semantics, al- 
Raghib al-Asfahani, explains the meaning of wala’, the source 
noun of waw-lam-yda’, as follows: “Two or more subjects united 
together, in a way that there is nothing between them that is not 
part of them.” **3 It seems that al-Asfahani’s definition of wala’ is 
more akin to the notion of fusion than to Ibn Faris’ “closeness.” 
More importantly, al-Asfahani distinguishes different areas to 
which the notion of wala’ is related, such as: a place, affiliation, 
religion, friendship, protection, and belief.'*4 

Two centuries after al-Asfahani, Ibn Manzir transmitted 
many different meanings of the root waw-lam-ya’. In addition to 
Ibn Faris’ observations on the meanings of mawla, Ibn Manzir 
remarks that mawld also means: a lord, a possessor, a master. ‘*5 
With regard to ally, halif, as one possible meaning derived from 
the root waw-lam-ya’, Ibn Manzir states that this is a person or 
group of people with whom another person or group of people 
is/are united, and the latter draw their comfort and dignity from 
the former, and fulfil their orders too.'** Moreover, Ibn Manzi 
attributes to Ibn Ishaq the statement that one of the meanings of 
the expression “God is their wali” is that God supports them 
against their enemies, and He also supports them in making their 
religion prevail over the religion of others.**” 
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Chronologically succeeding Ibn Manzir, Sharif al-Jurjani 
had a greater opportunity to acquaint himself with written 
works in the field of semantics prior to his time, and thus man- 
aged to compile his famous compilation Al-Ta‘rifat. In this 
work, al-Jurjani adopts a laconic style that is defining terms and 
notions related to Islamic knowledge concisely. In this respect, 
he provides a concise, but meaning-saturated definition of wali. 
Al-Jurjani writes: “Walz is whoever you take as a subject to 
unconditional obedience.”*** Al-Jurjani’s definition of wali in 
itself, seen from the religious aspect, provides a firm ground for 
grasping the essential meaning of the command in verse 5:51. 

As opposed to the terse, succinct style of al-Jurjani it seems 
that contemporary semantic discourse on the concept of wali, 
awliyd’ and its definition is more complicated and verbose. For 
example, Baalbaki applies more than 35 different English words 
to explain the meaning of wali.'*? However, all those words can 
be accommodated into the classical, semantic framework of wali 
mentioned previously. 

Therefore, semantic analysis reveals the complex nature of 
the concept of awliya’. In this respect al-Asfahani provides a cru- 
cial key for understanding this concept when he remarks that the 
notion of awliyd’ pertains to different spheres of socio-cultural 
life. Al-Asfahani’s remark suggests that the concept of awliyd’ in 
the case of verse 5:5 1 should be observed froma particular angle 
related to the religious belief system, since this is the context of 
the verse. Consequently, the definition of awliya’ given by al- 
Jurjani would appear to be the most suitable in explaining the 
meaning of the command. He writes: “ Walzis whoever you take 
as a subject to unconditional obedience.”*>° Adding to al- 
Jurjani’s definition those semantic meanings of awliya’ which 
are closely related to the belief system, the scope of the prohibi- 
tion in 5:51 can be limited to the following semantic illustration 
in respect of Jews and Christians: religious guidance>uncondi- 
tional obedience—fusion and religious melting. This semantic 
illustration leads, in turn, to the conclusion that the root cause 
for the prohibition in 5:51 is related to the idea of preserving 
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religious particularities, which in fact constitute an essential ele- 
ment of the structure of religious pluralism. At this point, it 
should be mentioned, therefore, that the English translation and 
definition of awliya’ as “friends” in the context of 5:51 raises 
much concern about the methodology applied to draw such a 
conclusion."3" Indeed, if we were to determine a single English 
word to express all these meanings of awliya’, then that word 
would seem to be “patron” which conveys most suitably the 
meaning of that Arabic word considered in the particular con- 
text of 5:51. This is because, in addition to the meaning of a 
protector, the word “patron” etymologically means lord, mas- 
ter, father, and patron saint. '>* 


The Historical Context of Verse 5:51 


The historical context of verse 5:51 is determined by the occa- 
sion of its revelation. In this respect, Ibn Abi Hatim reports the 
following: 


We were told by my father, who said: We were told by Abi al-Asbagh al- 
Harrani, who said: We were told by Muhammad ibn Salamah, who 
narrated from Muhammad ibn Ishaq, who said: I was told by my father 
Ishaq ibn Yasar, who narrated from ‘Ubadah ibn al-Walid, who narrated 
from ‘Ubadah ibn al-Samit that: It was not until the Jewish tribe of Bana 
Qaynuqa‘ waged war [on the Prophet and Muslims in Madinah], when 
‘Ubadah ibn al-Samit went to the Prophet and announced that he did dis- 
own the tribe of Bani Qaynuqa‘, whereas ‘Abdullah ibn Ubay ibn Salil 
insisted on sticking by his alliance with Bani Qaynuqa‘. ‘Ubadah ibn al- 
Samit was one of Bani ‘Awf ibn al-Khazraj [Arab tribe allied with Bana 
Qaynugqa‘, and the chief of which was ‘Abdullah ibn Ubay ibn Salil], but 
when Bani Qaynuqa‘ turned against the Prophet, ‘Ubadah ibn al-Samit 
terminated his alliance with them, and said: I take Allah, the Prophet, and 
the believers as my awliya’. This event was the occasion of revelation of the 
verse 5:51 “O ye who believe! Take not the Jews and the Christians for 


your allies and protectors; they are but allies and protectors to each 
other.” *33 


The content of this narration is also transmitted by al-Wahidi 
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as well as al-Tabari, but both exegetes narrate it from “Atiyyah 
al-‘Awfi, who, in addition to his controversial status as a trans- 
mitter, had not met ‘Ubadah ibn al-Samit'34 nor had he men- 
tioned the mediator between him and ‘Ubadah. Therefore, the 
narration presented by Ibn Abi Hatim in his Tafsir, appears as 
the only authentic one in terms of its content, which comes in 
accordance to the Qur’anic textual context of the verse. In addi- 
tion its chain of transmission consists of purely reliable trans- 
mitters and thus is defined as authentic."?> 

However, two objections might be raised with regard to it. 
The first is related to the chain of transmission, where one can 
claim that ‘Ubadah ibn al-Walid ibn ‘Ubadah ibn al-Samit did 
not hear hadith from ‘Ubadah ibn al-Samit. At this point, it 
should be noted that ‘Ubadah ibn al-Samit was the grandfather 
of ‘Ubadah ibn al-Walid, and thus it is very likely that the latter 
did hear hadith from the former. Furthermore, in Musnad al- 
Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Sufyan ibn Uyaynah states that 
‘Ubadah ibn al-Walid did hear his grandfather “Ubadah ibn al- 
Samit. But then, commenting on Sufyan’s statement, Ibn Hanbal 
states: “Another time Sufyan said: from™3® his grandfather 
‘Ubadah,” '3” meaning that ‘Ubadah ibn al- Walid was narrating 
from his grandfather through a mediator between them. The 
mediator in this case is known. This is al-Walid ibn Ubadah ibn 
al-Samit, the father of the young ‘Ubadah, and the son of the old 
‘Ubadah ibn al-Samit. This relation in terms of transmission is 
confirmed by Ibn Abi Hatim in his al-Jarh wa al-Ta‘dil, where he 
declares that ‘Ubadah ibn al-Walid was transmitting hadith 
from his father al-Walid ibn Ubadah ibn al-Samit.'3* Therefore, 
any objection as to the chain of transmission seems untenable. 

With regard to the second possible objection, this pertains to 
the content of the narration. How can the narration refer to a 
historical event which occurred between the Jews of Bani 
Qaynugqa‘ and the Muslims in around the year 623-624 C.E./2-3 
AH in Madinah, as being the occasion for revelation of the verse 
which note occurs in surah al-Md@’idah known as the last 
Qur’anic surah to have been revealed? 
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In order to dispel this objection, it should be emphasized that 
the revelation of some Madinan surahs lasted for several years, 
including surah al-Mda@’idah which took a long period of time. 
Evidence to support this statement can be found in al-Bukhari in 
which he transmits a narration from the Prophet’s wife ‘A’ishah 
who asserts explicitly that verse 6 of al-Ma’idah was revealed 
when she lost her necklace in the region of al-Bayda’ near 
Madinah."?? Historically, according to Ibn Hajar, this incident 
happened in 626 c.£./5 AH during the event known as the battle 
of Bani Mustalag which occurred in the region of the springs of 
al-Muraysi‘.'4° This evidence witnesses that certain verses of al- 
Ma’idah were revealed during the early Madinan period. There- 
fore, it seems that the opening of al-Mda’idah commenced at the 
end of the second and beginning of the third Hijri year, as indi- 
cated by the occasion of the revelation of 5:51, and continued 
until the end of the Qur’anic revelation, when the largest part of 
al-Ma’idah was revealed. 

Now, after proving the occasion of the revelation of 5:51 as 
sound, it becomes clear that the imperative prohibiting Muslims 
from taking the Jews and Christians as their patrons (awliyda’) 
has been based ona specific historical event, which plays a para- 
mount role in understanding the cause and the scope of this 
imperative. The prohibition therefore emerged from the histori- 
cal context of the first religious conflict which took place 
between the Muslims and Jews following the Muslim victory 
over the Makkan polytheists at the battle of Badr. At this stage, 
as the oldest monotheists in the region, the Jews of Madinah 
were expected to show support for Islam. However, instead of 
supporting the Muslims, the Jews of Bani Qainuqa‘ chose to 
transgress their covenants, threaten the Prophet, make a mock- 
ery of the Muslims, and violate the dignity of a Muslim 
woman.'4" Consequently, all these provocations led to a war 
between the Muslims and Jews of Bani Qaynugqa‘. But, since the 
axis of that war was religious, with allies and enemies grouped 
along religious lines, the Muslims were forbidden to team up 
with the Jews of Bani Qaynuq4‘ against the Prophet and his 
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followers. In other words the verse is telling Muslims not to trust 
and take as protectors those who were their enemies. Therefore, 
the different attitudes each of ‘Ubadah ibn al-Samit and 
‘Abdullah ibn Ubay ibn Salil, in the context of religious conflict, 
served as an occasion to prohibit all Muslims in all times to take 
Jews and Christians as religious patrons, or to team up with 
them against Muslims. 

In summary, as historical analysis shows the reason for the 
prohibition in verse 5:51 was to caution Muslims at a time of 
religious conflict which aimed to involve the Islamic faith in reli- 
gious turmoil and also to exterminate it. Accordingly, the scope 
of the prohibition pertains only to those among the Jews and 
Christians attempting to religiously fuse Muslims or engage 
them in a religious conflict against the followers of Islam. These 
reasons aside, it has also been historically proven that the 
Prophet himself, both before and after the conflict with the Jews 
of Bani: Qaynuqa‘, engaged with the Jews and Christians in 
mutual understanding, mutual co-operation in all that is good, 
and mutual support against all that is evil. 


Textual and Intertextual Study of Verse 5:51 


An inseparable and integral part of Qur’anic exegesis is 
(methodologically speaking) the examination of both the textual 
and intertextual contexts of content. Failure to do so makes 
determining the precise meaning of any verse impossible. For 
this reason, a selective approach, which disregards the different 
contexts of Qur’anic verses, tends to distort the true meanings of 
those verses. Thus, in accordance with this stipulation, and to 
complete our analysis, we next examine verse 5:51in terms of 
textual and intertextual context. 

With regard to the textual aspect, it should be noted that the 
verse’s linguistic structure consists of an imperative addressed to 
all believers applicable for all times: “O ye who believe! Take not 
the Jews and the Christians for your patrons” (5:51). Grammat- 
ically the subject, that is the addressees, of the imperative cannot 
be limited to a certain historical period, as Osman seems to 
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suggest,'4* since the particularity of the occasion of the revela- 
tion does not restrict the general sense of the Qur’anic words. 
However, what is subject to limitation is the grammatical object 
of the imperative, namely “the Jews and the Christians as 
awliya’.” Just as not all meanings of the term awliyda’ can be 
accommodated to serve as the object of the imperative in this 
particular context, so neither can all Jews and Christians be con- 
sidered as the object of this imperative. This is largely clear from 
Qur’anic principles which call for universal moral values, as 
well as from the example of the Prophet concerning interfaith 
relations. 

Now, it is worth quoting al-Tabari’s conclusion on this verse, 
wherein he states: “God has forbidden all believers to take the 
Jews and the Christians as supporters and allies against those 
who have belief in God and His Messenger.” ‘43 It is obvious 
from this that al-Tabari limits the meaning of awliyd’ to “sup- 
porters” and “allies” against the followers of Islam. Moreover, 
al-Tabari refers to this meaning of awliya’ as forming partisan- 
ship, that is favoring the Jews and the Christians against the 
Muslims, tahazzub."44+ Hence, according to al-Tabari’s under- 
standing of the verse, the prohibition concerns only that kind of 
support and alliance with the Jews and Christians which is 
directed against God, His Messenger, and the believers. He goes 
further however to regard this, what is in effect betrayal if you 
like, as apostasy. For this reason, he literally interprets the state- 
ment “And he amongst you that turns to them [for protection] is 
of them” (5:51).'45 Hence, grammatically the object of the 
imperative “Take not” (in the 2nd person masculine plural 
(form VIII) imperfect verb, jussive mood) is limited in al-Tabari’s 
interpretation to partisanship with the Jews and the Christians 
against Islam and thus to the realm of religious apostasy. 

Two centuries after al-Tabari’s relevantly liberal conclusion, 
al-Zamakhshari chose to expand the focus of the prohibition to 
such a degree that he derives a “legal norm” from the verse of 
“obligation to avoid religiously different others and to isolate 
them.”'4° Of course, this generalisation underpinned by the 
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legal term obligation conflicts not only with the normative 
teachings of Islam towards others, but also with the history of 
interfaith relations and any constructive reasoning. And it is this, 
al-Zamakhshari’s conclusion, which may have provided good 
reason (if not ammunition) for certain parties to understand the 
term awliyd’ as meaning “friends,” thus allowing them to pro- 
mote the view that Islam is an intolerant religion which does not 
make any room for religious pluralism. 

Whilst citing al-Zamakhshari’s avoiding the religiously other 
as an obligation assumption, al-R4zi also adds that the prohibi- 
tion means neither to seek the protection of Jews or Christians or 
to show them affection."4” We are left with a generalised state- 
ment which does not qualify the circumstances, if any, under 
which this action is to take place, opening the door wide to 
adverse speculation and misleading conclusion. Note for exam- 
ple in contrast that the Prophet himself sought the protection of 
the Christians in Abyssinia against Makkan oppression and per- 
secution. 

Modern sources of Qur’anic exegesis differ little, echoing 
much the same interpretation of the prohibition. In fact, barely a 
significant difference exists. For instance, Ibn Ashur states that 
the meaning of awliyd’ in 5:51 pertains to notions of affection 
and protection.'4* In his opinion the reason for the prohibition 
of taking Jews and Christians as awliyd’ can be understood in the 
light of the verses preceding 5:51, wherein God describes some 
of the People of the Book as having corrupted their holy scrip- 
ture, corrupted the moral example of their prophets, and 
attempted to religiously misguide Muslims.'4? In fact, even 
though Ibn Ashur does not state so explicitly, his explanation of 
the cause of the prohibition implies that the scope of the impera- 
tive does not inclusively cover all People of the Book, as the 
descriptions provided by him are not applicable to all of them. 

Another modern exegete, al-Tabataba’i, argues strongly that 
the meaning of awliyda’ in 5:51 is related mainly to love and affec- 
tion. He asserts that though the prohibition is specific to histori- 
cal context, and has a meaning linked to alliance, this neverthe- 
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less cannot restrict application of awliyd’s general sense which 
conveys a meaning of love and affection. To defend his state- 
ment, al-Tabatabai applies both textual and intertextual app- 
roaches to interpreting verse 5:51.'°° Yet, the issue once again 
remains of qualifying a statement, that is al-Tabatabai does not 
provide a clear distinction between those Jews and Christians 
who are not to be treated on the basis of love and affection, and 
those who can be. Moreover, al-Tabatabai does not seem to dis- 
tinguish between different reasons for showing love and 
affection to People of the Book. Consequently, generalisation, 
deprived of accurate distinction between different notions and 
conceptions, tends to lead to a conclusion that claims prohibi- 
tion for all Muslims to show any kind of love and affection to any 
Jews and Christians. If this were so, it would not explain how the 
Qur’an could permit a Muslim man to lawfully marry a Jewish 
or a Christian woman yet simultaneously prohibit him from 
showing any love or affection to her. It has to be emphasised, 
such contradictions are not becoming of any scripture, and are 
certainly not characteristic of the Qur’an considered by Muslims 
as divine revelation. 

In sum, as analysis reveals, the object of the prohibition in 
verse 5:51 has been differently defined, fluctuating between 
absolute generalisation and excessive restriction. In this case, it is 
methodologically necessary to use a thematic approach to exam- 
ine the textual as well as intertextual context of verse 5:51 in 
order to reconcile the different definitions. 

Analyzing the content of the whole of surah al-Ma@’idah, it 
becomes obvious from the very beginning that the surah encour- 
ages cooperation and thus mutual engagement with the other: 
“Help ye one another in righteousness and piety” (5:2). 
Moreover, to facilitate implementation of this, the same surah 
stipulates that the food and women of the People of the Book are 
made lawful for Muslims (5:5). Similarly, surah al-Ma@’idah also 
promotes mutual contribution in the context of religious divers- 
ity through competing with the other in good works (5:48). Note 
however the textual context of al-Md’idah also commands 
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Muslims to “take not for friends and protectors (awliyda’) those 
who take your religion for a mockery or sport” from among the 
People of the Book and disbelievers (5:57). At this point, it 
should be borne in mind that both verses 5:51 and 5:57 occur in 
the context of discussion on the issue of apostasy, which is a clear 
sign that the prohibition in 5:5 1 cannot be reduced to the issue of 
friendship and affection. 

Moving on to the intertextual context as thematically related 
to verse 5:51, it is apparent that, in addition to the broad 
Qur’anic sphere of human brotherhood, the Qur’an fosters the 
objective of mutual understanding through the human initiative 
of knowing each other (49:13). This culminates in the Qur’an’s 
emphasis on the need for mutual support between religions with 
the aim of protecting religious freedom and repelling oppression 
(22:40). 

Additionally, another thematic circle can be traced in the 
Qur’an, which clearly identifies different categorisations of the 
People of the Book. This thematic circle seems to start from the 
statement that “not all of them [the People of the Book] are 
alike” (3:113), and ends at two different positions. The first 
position pertains to those among the People of the Book who 
when “hearing what has been revealed to the Messenger, you see 
their eyes overflowing with tears because of what they have 
recognised of the truth” (5:83), whereas the second corresponds 
to the following Qur’anic statement: “and that which has been 
revealed to you from your Lord will increase many of them [the 
People of the Book] in transgression and disbelief” (5:68). Of 
course, between these two positions, the Qur’an discusses other 
attitudes adopted by the People of the Book towards Muslims. 
However, what is essential to stress here is that the object of the 
prohibition in 5:51 certainly should be limited to those among 
the Jews and the Christians who represent the second position. 

Another intertextual thematic reading explicitly shows that 
only those who are enemies of God, the Prophet, and Muslims 
are not to be taken as awliyd’ as well as not to be treated on the 
basis of love and affection by Muslims. The Qur’an says: “O you 
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who believe! Take not My enemies and yours as awliyd’ — offer- 
ing them (your) love” (60:1). The reason for this prohibition is 
explained in the same verse; it is because those enemies have 
“driven out the Prophet and yourselves (from your homes), (sim- 
ply) because you believe in Allah your Lord!” (60:1). However, 
in the same surah it is advised that “Allah forbids you not, with 
regard to those who fight you not for your faith nor drive you out 
of your homes, from dealing kindly and justly with them” (60:8). 
The Arabic word for “dealing kindly and justly with them” is 
tabarriuhum, which carries the meaning of honest treatment on 
the basis of love and compassion. 

Therefore, all these foregoing elements'>' thematically related 
to verse 5:51 construct necessary limitations to our understand- 
ing of the grammatical object of the command. In other words, a 
thematic reading of the Qur’an does not allow for generalisation 
of the prohibition stipulated in 5:51 to include reference to all 
People of the Book, claiming that any kind of friendship, alli- 
ance, mutual support, and protection in respect of the Jews and 
Christians is not allowed for Muslims. 

Overall, based on semantic, historical, and textual study, 
analysis of verse 5:51 reveals that the Qur’an’s command to not 
take the Jews and Christians as awliyda’ is limited to two aspects. 
The first is purely theological, wherein the prohibition is related 
to Muslims’ reliance on the Jews and Christians as a source of 
religious guidance aiming at religious fusion, and thus leading to 
apostasy. The root cause of the prohibition in this aspect is related 
to the idea of preserving religious particularities, which, in fact, 
constitute an essential element of the structure of religious plu- 
ralism. The second aspect pertains to any involvement in parti- 
sanship with the Jews and the Christians against Islam. The 
reason behind the prohibition in this respect is enmity and trans- 
gression. Consequently, the scope of the prohibition in this 
second aspect is limited to those among the Jews and the 
Christians who are people of transgression, aggression, and 
enmity towards the Muslims. Apart from these two aspects, any 
kind of friendship with Jews and Christian based on love and 
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affection, and any kind of alliance with them seeking to spread 
all that is good and fight all that is evil, is not subject to prohibi- 
tion in the case of verse 5:51. 


[3] 


Conclusion 


In summary, analysis reveals that Qur’anic exegesis sources do 
not systematically present the Qur’an’s concept of fighting 
against, or alliance with, non-Muslims contextualised to inter- 
faith relations. Misinterpretation and confusion characterise 
understanding of the prohibitions stipulated, primarily their 
root cause, scope and objective, as reflected in the inconsistency 
of statements and conclusions scattered throughout the sources. 
This in turn creates a vast area for speculation and misleading 
conclusions. By employing a holistic-thematic approach to sys- 
tematically examine the historical, linguistic, and contextual 
aspects of, in this case, the command to fight non-Muslims and 
not take them as awliya’, we discover no contradiction to exist 
between the Qur’anic conception of normative religious plural- 
ism and the command to fight. This is because the root cause for 
this command is not the belief system of others, but their initia- 
tion of war on peaceful people. Thus, the scope of the Qur’anic 
imperative to fight refers only to people of war. 

Similarly analysis of verse 5:51 and the prohibition against 
taking the Jews and Christians as awliyd’ reveals that it is limited 
to two aspects. The first is purely theological, whereby Muslims 
are forbidden to rely on Jews and Christians as a source of reli- 
gious guidance aiming at religious fusion, and thus leading to 
apostasy. The second pertains to any involvement in partisan- 
ship with the Jews and Christians against Islam. The reason for 
the prohibition in this respect is enmity and transgression. 
Consequently, the scope of the prohibition here is limited to 
those among the Jews and Christians who are hostile to Muslims 
and their faith, in other words people of transgression, aggres- 
sion, and enmity towards Muslims. Putting these two aspects 
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aside, and keeping commitment to their faith, in relation to verse 
5:51 Muslims are not barred from any kind of friendship with 
the Jews and Christian based on love and affection, and any kind 
of alliance with them seeking to spread all that is good and fight 
all that is evil. 

It is clear Qur’anic prescriptions play an important role in 
preventing the process of the normative religious pluralism from 
corruption, and remain as relevant today in our fractured times 
as when first revealed, since these prescriptions are related to 
issues such as aggression and transgression, but not to the belief 
systems of non-Muslims and not to people of peace. 
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eligious pluralism is a complex concept accommodating 

a multiplicity of definitions, each containing consider- 

able discrepancy between them in terms of their themes, 
scope, and areas of contention. Inability to distinguish between 
the different types of religious pluralism and to adopt hence a rel- 
evant approach corresponding to its appropriate type pave the 
way for misleading conclusions to be drawn which can impact 
how we perceive, tolerate, and co-exist with different Others. 
One of the results of this inability has been the emergence of 
mutually exclusive theories concerning interfaith relations. 

Yet for Muslims religious pluralism and interfaith relations 
is nothing new. In fact, being the final Revelation, the Qur’an 
encompassed earlier religious traditions, centuries ahead of its 
time, giving precise guidance on not only how to live with the 
Other, including those of other faiths, but also how to conduct 
discourse with intelligence and respect. It was unique in doing 
so. A cardinal principle has been to establish and maintain peace, 
after all as the Qur’an itself states we have been created to 
“know” each other, not fight or cause turmoil and oppression. 
“O mankind, indeed We have created you from a male and a 
female and made you peoples and tribes that you may know one 
another. Indeed, the most noble of you in the sight of Allah is 
the most righteous of you. Indeed, Allah is Knowing and 
Acquainted” (Qur’an 49:13). 

This sense of community, of shared humanity, is so integral to 
the Muslim sense of itself, and of its non-Muslim neighbors, that 
it forms a crucial part of how Muslims approach the social, cul- 
tural, religious and geographical boundaries of the Other and 
interact on the basis of a shared humanity and shared values. 
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Even animals are referred to in the Qur’an as living in communi- 
ties, such is the importance of the concept. What is to be borne in 
mind is that religious pluralism can be interpreted in a number of 
ways and in the Islamic context we need to be clear as to the 
requirements of the Qur’an interpreting its injunctions correctly. 
In reference to the Qur’an, religious pluralism has largely been 
historically challenged by two factors: socio-political context 
and the hermeneutical process. The relationship between the 
two is inseparable and has created different exegetical para- 
digms with respect to religious pluralism one of which is pure 
exclusivism and a reluctance to interact with those outside our 
religious boundaries. 

This persistent exclusivist attitude seems to have been shaped 
by historical circumstance, forming the specific historical con- 
text in which exegetical literature was produced. It is no coinci- 
dence that the socio-political context and formative period of 
this literature — and thus the most influential part of it— coincided 
with a time of religious conflict, persecution and warfare, which 
commenced during the time of the Prophet and peaked during 
the Crusades. For instance, key exegetes such as al-Zamakh- 
shari, Ibn ‘Atiyyah, al-Razi, Ibn ‘Arabi, al-Qurtubi, etc. spent 
their entire lives in the context of the first Crusades and hence 
witnessed interfaith relations from that particular backdrop of 
religiously motivated war. 

As a consequence, Qur’anic hermeneutics came to be nega- 
tively affected in the shape of two claims. The first was abroga- 
tion of those Qur’anic verses prescribing a positive attitude 
towards non-Muslims. The second was to specify the general 
sense of verses relating positively to non-Muslims, and hence 
restrict their meaning exclusively only to Muslims. Embedded in 
the atomistic approach to Qur’anic exegesis, which naturally 
prevents crystallisation of understanding based on thematic 
coherence of a topic, the two claims have left little chance for the 
humanistic view to flourish in Qur’anic exegesis. 

As a result, Qur’anic guidance on self-defence in the context 
of war and oppression has been emphasised and given greater 
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precedence over its message of peace and universal ethical teach- 
ings. The repercussion being that religious exclusivism has failed 
to distinguish between the Qur’an’s theological view on the 
beliefs of others and its ethical view on the followers of other 
beliefs. The natural result of this failure was the division of peo- 
ple into believers and unbelievers, which is tantamount to the 
territories of peace and war, respectively. Or in a better case sce- 
nario, it resulted in a definition of the relationship between 
Muslims and non-Muslims as being based on da‘wah, which 
would appear asa strategy of embrace. 

There exist different types of pluralisms as mentioned earlier. 
Normative Religious Pluralism, Soteriological Religious Plura- 
lism, Epistemological Religious Pluralism, and Alethic Religious 
Pluralism. For Muslims, and with regards to the Qur’an, confu- 
sion about soteriological, alethic, and normative religious plura- 
lism has led to the emergence of an exclusivist approach. This 
position developed as a theological stance firstly historically 
against the backdrop of conflict constantly necessitating Muslim 
defence and secondly, through using an atomistic approach in 
Qur’anic exegesis. Misleading theological, note not OQur’anic as 
is the contention of this study, conclusions emerged which were 
radical or hardline in nature, claiming that Muslims had no obli- 
gations towards non-Muslims. Moreover, claims that non- 
Muslims should be deprived of their rights, have their dignity 
violated, their property taken, and even their blood shed often 
appear in tafsir literature. In other words Muslims closed ranks 
in reaction to constant hostility. 

However — and given the current civilisational context of 
diversity — adopting a thematic approach to understanding 
Qur’anic texts we note fundamental differences between its find- 
ings and those of the exclusivists, the primary being that there is 
ample room for accommodation of normative religious plural- 
ism. Unlike soteriological and alethic pluralism, whose issues are 
inherently irreconcilable for Muslims as they concern core 
aspects of religious truth and salvation which Muslims cannot 
concede to, normative religious pluralism concentrates on 
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terrestrial dimensions and ramifications allowing for a genuine 
discourse whose objective is understanding and peacebuilding. 
The legitimacy of normative religious pluralism in Islam 
largely emerges from the Qur’an’s ethical system and in particu- 
lar its recognition of the universality of freedom of belief and 
respect for human dignity. In this case, the Qur’anic ethical sys- 
tem cannot be regarded as subject to abrogation or restriction on 
the basis of religious affiliation. It’s teachings of the universality 
of freedom of belief and respect for human dignity rejects the 
exclusive ethico-behavioral position. In fact, the ethical system 
repeatedly outlined in the Qur’an is inseparably related to belief 
in God and the Day of Judgement suggesting that the ethico- 
behavioral pattern prescribed for Muslims is not limited to its 
outward aspect only, but also penetrates to the inward dimen- 
sions of human behavior. Thus the principles of normative 
religious pluralism are not alien to Islam, and the Qur’an in fact 
sets the highest standards, rejecting any mutual understanding 
based on false diplomacy or hidden strategies of embrace. 
Accordingly, the objectives of the human relationship univer- 
sally prescribed in the Qur’an cannot be restricted exclusively to 
a particular religious group nor can they be directed to serve 
nefarious goals. However, since four of these universal objec- 
tives are mentioned in Madinan surahs (that is revealed in a 
multicultural society as well as in the textual context of religious 
diversity) they can be employed to serve as main objectives 
of normative religious pluralism. Arranged in the following 
ascending order: mutual understanding-ta‘aruf; mutual engage- 
ment-ta‘dwun; mutual contribution-istibag al-khayrat; and 
mutual support-tadafu‘, these objectives construct the axis of the 
peacebuilding process and encourage the achievement of univer- 
sal righteousness and excellence in the context of diversity. 
Furthermore, the two main, dialectical elements of normative 
religious pluralism, namely diversity and commonality, are pre- 
sented in the Qur’an as a fact of nature and unchangeable law 
inherent in the universe and human nature. Thus, the process of 
normative religious pluralism cannot be regarded in the light of 
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the Qur’an as a theory or mere idea, in fact such a process is 
advanced as a divine law emerging from God’s creation of 
mankind with free will, the natural result of which is diversity. 
Consequently, both the exclusivist’s approach, which refuses to 
accept the different other, and that of the relativists, which disre- 
gards particularities, contradict not only the Qur’anic world- 
view, but also natural laws and human nature. Moreover, pre- 
scribed by the Qur’an as an essential vehicle for communication 
between all people at every stage of the socio-political develop- 
ment of a society, constructive conversation is expected to strike 
a right balance between elements of religious commonality and 
those of particularity. This prevents their being employed as a 
means of religious dilution or seclusion, respectively. In other 
words, the function of constructive conversation is to keep the 
process of normative religious pluralism on an even path, away 
from extremes. 

This Qur’anic conception of normative religious pluralism, 
an important facet of developing and promoting peacebuilding, 
has been seriously threatened by exclusive interpretations which 
seemingly contradict the overall message of the Qur’an, and 
which misinterpret Qur’anic prescriptions such as fighting non- 
Muslims and not taking them as friends (awliya’), to lend 
scriptural credibility to this exclusivist position, when in reality 
they have failed to determine the root cause and scope of these 
prescriptions. For example, the basis for the imperative to fight is 
not rooted in the belief system of others, but their initiation of 
war on people of peace, meaning that the scope of the imperative 
falls only on people of war. The Qur’anic prescription of not tak- 
ing the Jews and Christians as awliyd’ is governed by two 
aspects. The first is purely theological, where the prohibition is 
related to Muslim reliance on Jews and Christians as sources of 
religious guidance aiming at religious fusion, and thus leading to 
apostasy. The basis for the prohibition in this case is rooted in 
preserving religious particularities, which constitute an essential 
element of the structure of religious pluralism. The second aspect 
relates to any involvement in partisanship with the Jews and 
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Christians against Islam. The reason for the prohibition being 
enmity and transgression. Thus the basis for the prohibition in 
this case is rooted in, and limited to, those Jews and Christians 
bent on transgression, aggression, and enmity towards Muslims. 
These two aspects aside, any kind of friendship with Jews and 
Christian based on love and affection, as well as any kind of 
alliance with them seeking to spread all that is good and fight all 
that is evil, is not subject to prohibition. Thus, providing that 
these Qur’anic prescriptions are related to issues such as aggres- 
sion and transgression, but not to the belief systems of non- 
Muslims, it appears that the prescriptions can play an important 
role in preventing the process of the normative religious plural- 
ism from suffering any corruption. 

Finally, the Qur’anic conception of normative religious plu- 
ralism perfectly corresponds to both the prophetic ethico- 
behavioral pattern of dealing with non-Muslims and universal 
human values. In this way, the dynamic nature of the Qur’anic 
text establishes a right balance between authenticity and moder- 
nity. In doing so it thus, on the one hand, preserves human par- 
ticularities as a source of dignity, and on the other provides a vast 
common ground for the promotion of normative religious plu- 
ralism as a value system on an environmental, moral, and 
spiritual basis. 

Therefore, the real danger appears to be the substantial para- 
dox of claiming to emulate the Prophet, claim the universality of 
Islam, yet threaten division by remaining committed to an exclu- 
sivist perspective which pays lip service to peaceful co-existence 
and respect of other faith traditions, of being created into “peo- 
ples and tribes that you may know one another” and which 
when all is said and done is based on only a few select verses of 
the Qur’an. 
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IN A MULTI-FAITH WORLD Islam is widely regarded as dogmatic 
and exclusivist. Yet in the Qur’an we have a great and worthy example 
of how to live in diversity, of powerful scriptural tenets that lend 
themselves precisely to engagement with those of other faiths. As such 
Islam has much to add to the debate on Religious Pluralism. 


For Muslims the issue is a delicate one. Aside from being tolerant and 
respectful of other faiths, advocating freedom of faith, and peaceful co- 
existence for all humanity, Muslims have to intellectually engage on 
matters of religious truth whilst defending the validity of their own 
Islamic tenets. This study is focused on the Qur’anic text. It explores 
the Qur’anic conception of normative religious pluralism with a view 
to providing answers to questions such as whether the Qur’an itself 
regards normative religious pluralism as a value system or simply a 
method through which the Qur’anic world view can be actualised. In 
doing so the author corrects some highly controversial misquoted, 
mistranslated, and/or quoted out of context verses of the Qur’an, 
including the so-called verse of the sword and the perception of not 
taking non-Muslims as friends. 


In reality, the Qur’an calls for freedom of faith and peaceful co- 
existence, but condemns oppression, religious persecution, and those 
who initiate hostilities. In this way it not only invokes human dignity, 
but restores it when it is violated. 
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